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INTRODUCATION 


This submission is made by the Moosonee Metis & Non-Status Indian 
Association. Though the mandate of the association is to represent the 
interests of the Metis and Non-Status persons of this region, it is 
trite to state that when dealing with environmental issues the interests 
of all peoples of the region who have a common tie to the land based 
upon a spiritual belief* in their duty to protect, conserve and manage 
the environment wisely cannot be segregated. Thus, interests and con- 
cerns of all of the Aboriginal peoples of the James Bay Area and not 
only those of the Metis & Non-Status peoples will be expressed throughout. 

It is noteworthy that the stated means of accomplishing the purpose 
of the Environmental Assessment Act are also through the protection, con- 
versation and wise management of the environment. 


PURPOSE: 


The purpose of this submission is to suggest how the voice of the 
Aboriginal People of James Bay Area can be made more effective in the 
decision making process. 

In doing so, we will focus on the Environmental Assessment Act as 
one of the major decision making structures in place and indicate through- 
out what some of the cultural distinctions are between the Aboriginal 
Peoples and those other citizens jn Ontario largely of Anglo European 
Ancestry; and, how those differences determine the strenght of our input 
into decisions affecting the North under the Act. We will also make Sug- 
gestions for changes in that legislation that we feel will assist in allow- 
ing our contributions to the decision making process to be more effective. 

The framework upon which we proceed is an understanding that different 
cultures will produce different mechanisms to reach a decision. Just as 


* The Aboriginal people's belief is that they have a duty to speak on 
behalf of all living things that do not have a voice of their own. 
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many Europeon states, over time, envolved statutory law for their 

better administration, a form of law suitable within the parameters of 
their existence to determine what actions could and could not be taken 
with the sanction of the state; other cultures, such as the various 
native cultures in North America also developed their own decision making 
processes suitable within the framework of their existance to determine 
what actions could and could not be taken with the sanction of their 
nation or dominant group. 

Though the Europeon influence in North America has been overwhelm- 
ing and all of the Nations and provinces existing here today are admin- 
istered through the application of statutory Taw such as the Environmen- 
tal Assessment Act of Ontario and regulations passed pursuant to such 
legislation; many aboriginal groups still rely heavily upon their old 
decision making processes which don't fit €onvenientlywithin the mould 
set down by our statutes and thus to this point, the inability or un- 
willingness of our aboriginal people to fit within a basically Europeon 
decision making framework has meant that their voices have often been in- 
effective or unheard. 

We will start with a brief review of procedures under the E.A.A. 
and then we will review the traditional decision making processes of the 
aboriginal peoples. Many of the inconsistences between these processes 
will be obvious on their face. 


PROCEDURE UNDER THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT ACT 


The first question that must be asked is 'How effective can anyone 
be, aboriginal or not, is contributing to the protection, conversation 
and management of the environment by complying completely with and being 
totally effective within the parameters set down by the E.A.A.?' 

The act itself is broadly speaking, a means of allowing input into 
deciding what undertakings can and cannot be proceeding with in Ontario 
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Under the E.A.A. whenever someone proposes to carry out any undertaking 
that proponent must complete and submit an Environmental Assessment 

to the Minister of the Environment who then causes a review of that 
assessment to be made. What must be contained in that assessment is out~ 
lined in section 5 of the Act. It is fairly comprehensive especially 

when one considers the all enclusive nature of the definitions of environ- 
ment under the Act. to prepare and review such an assessment will require 
some obvious engineering, biological, anthropological and socialogical ex- 
pertise. 

Notice of the assessment and review is then givenunder s.7(1)(b) of 
the Act to the public and number of other persons. Specifically, the 
proponent, the clerk of each municipality where the undertaking is or will 
be carried out and such others as the Minister considers necessary and ad- 
visable. This notice among other thinas states where the assessment and 
the review and within a time frame set down in the s7(1)(b) notice make 
written notice to the Minister requiring a hearing. If such a hearing is 
required, the Minister then, in his own discretion, will determine whether 
the requirements if frivolous or vexatious and whether a hearing is un- 
necessary or would cause undue delay. 

In order to be effective through these stages then, one must receive 
notice in an effective manner. That is, it must be brought to his atten- 
tion and in an understandable fashion. He must be able to get physically 
to the assessment and the review to inspect them. He must have the expert- 
}ze to understand them and because of the time frame he must either be or- 
ganziaed specifically to respond to the assessment and review or find him- 
self without other committments during that period. All of these, of course, 
will effect the quality of the written submission and thus the manner in 
which the Minister will exercise his discretion under s12(2)(b) to deter- 
mine whether to proceed with a hearing, and the weight that the submission 
will be given at any subsequent hearing. 

If there is subsequently a hearing before the Environmental Assess- 
ment Board to determine whether or not an environmental assessment will 
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be accepted or whether approval will be given to proceed with an under- 
taking an what terms and conditions if any will be attached to such 
approval, then the most effective involvement will likely be as a party 
to the hearings which would allow one to examine and cross examine evid- 
ence, make submissions to the board and explore the possibilities of any 
appeal or judicial review of adverse decisions. To be most effective at 
this point would obviously require legal expertize, and professional 
committment. The Parties to the hearing will be the proponent, the per- 
son who required the hearing and person the Board specifies as having an 
interest in the proceedings or having reaard to the purposes of the Act. 

The above is a fairly general and simplistic outline of procedures 
under the E.A.A. and is used only for the purpose of illustrating what is 
necessary to be truly effective in the decision making process within the 
parameters set down by that Act. When one considers the circumstances of 
the Aboriginal Peoples in the James Bay Area; that is 


-a large portion of them are in isolated communites that can be 
reached by airplane only, there are no roads connecting the commun- 
ities and the train lines stop short of James Bay at Moosonee 


-lack of media input in the James Bay Area. Total absence of Cree 
in media 


-many of the people, especially the elders who have retained much of 
the local knowledqe and history of the area through the oral trad- 
ition do not speak Enalish 


-high drop out rates in the school system and, therefore, a low level 
of scientific, anthopolgical and socialogical expertise that would be 
necessary to assess and constructively criticize and respond to an 
environmental assessment and the Ministry's review thereof 


-almost total lack of research facilities in their communities 


-extended periods of time spent away from the communities on trap 
lines in the winter months. 


-committments of time towards satisfaction of basic needs. Many re- 
sidences are without electricity or running water, so a fair portion 
of time is often spent gathering firewood and hauling water to the 
houses. 
it is apparent that almost all of the time and energy of the people are 
required for immediate survival; and though their concerns for the pro- 
tections, conservations and wise management of the environment are immea- 


surable, because of the lack of resources, their concerns may not be 
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(possibly cannot be) adequately represented within the parameters of the 
E.A.A. as it now stands. This is even without considering the difficul- 
ties of accomodating the dicision making process under that Act to 

the traditional modes of decision making amona the aboriginal peoples. 

At this point we submit that the following would contribute to a 
more effective input from the aboriginal peoples of the James Bay Area 
into the decision making within the parameters of the E.A.A.. 

-Notice under section 7(1)(b) of the assessment and review should be 
made in the Cree Lanquage as well as Enalish and sent to all band offices 
and aboriginal representative groups within the Treaty area where the 
undertaking is or will be carried out. 

For the purpose of notice under s7(1)(b) where an undertaking is 
being or will be carried out within a treaty area all bands and abori- 
ginal representative groups should be designated to receive notice as. 
being ‘necessary and advisable’. 

The assessment and reviews themselves should be translated into the 
Cree and Ojibway languages so that the non-English speaking peoples could 
have a record of what it is they are entitles to inspect and respond to. 

-time many of the people live in isolated communities, copies of the 
assessment and reviews should be make availahle in those communities. 

It is unrealistic to expect that they canafford the expense of travel to 
inspect them. 

An environmental watchdog group should be set up with the respon- 
sibility of representing the interests of the aboriginal peoples in re- 
viewing and responding to the assessment and Ministry's review thereof. 
As both the assessment and review are professionally written, such a 
group would require the funding to hire full time staff with the expert- 
ise to investigate, review and respond in a professional and effective 
manner. Such a group should be accountable to the aboriginal groups. 
Otherwise its Finding and submission will be viewed with the same sus- 
pision, however valid they may be, as government representations are to- 
day. 
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Funding should also be made available for proper ongoing legal 
advise and representation at hearings of the Environmental Assessment 
Board. 

Aboriginal groups should be designated by the Environment Assess- 
ment Board as persons who have an interest in the proceedings whenever 
the undertaking being considered is or will be carried out within their 
treaty area for the purpose of being made a party to any hearing. 

Now that we have briefly reviewed procedure under the E.A.A. and 
have suggested some means by which the aboriginal people of this area 
can have a more effective voice in decision making within a parameters 
of the Act, we can look at the original question of how effective they, 
Or any group, can be in contributing to the protection, conservation, 
and wise management of the environment by complying with and being com- 
pletely effective within the parameters set down by the E.A.A.. 

The answer, we submit, can be found by looking at what the Act does. 
It reviews and makes decisions with regards to an undertaking. An under- 
taking is defined ins1(M) of the Act as: 

74) an enterprize or activity or a proposal, plan or program in 

respect of an enterprize or activity by or on behalf of Her 


Majesty, in right of Ontario, by a public body or public bodies 
or by a municipality or municipalities, or 


ii) a major commercial or business enterprize or activity or a pro- 
posal, plan or program in respect of a major commercial or bus- 
iness enterprize or activity of a person or persons other than 
a person or person referral to in subclause (i) that is design- 
ated by the regulation 

Despite this limited definition of what an undertaking is and thus 
what projects must comply with the requirements of the Environmental 
Assessment Act, the regulations under that Act go on to list a number 
of exemptions from the requirements on the basis of the cost of the under- 
taking and who carried it out; neither of which are adequate determinants 
of the extent of the repercussions either positive or negative, that the 
project will have on the environment. 
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The regulations for example, exempt undertakings and classes of 
undertaking by or on behalf of the provincial government and carried out 
by the Minister of Revenue, Labour, Correctional Services, Colleges and 
Universities, Consumer and Commerical Relations, Education, Health, Agri- 
culture and Food, and Housing as well as by the Attorney General and the 
Solicitor General. (Regulation 293 RRO 1980 s.7) and many other projects 
is the cost of the project is less two million dollars (Regulation 293 
RRO 1980 s.5(3)) or less than one million dollars (Regulation 293 RRO 
1980 s.9(2)(c)). 

Thus in many instances, the potential effect of any undertaking upon 
the environment becomes secondary to who is carrying it out and what it 
is costing the proponent. The limited definition of what is an undertaking 
and the exemptions provided a floodgate for activity potentially dangerous 
to the environment, over which the Environmental Assessment Board and thus 
any other group that could have some input within the parameters of the En- 
vironmental Assessment Act would have no control. 

We submit Mr. Commissioner, that for any persons, including the Abor- 
iginal Peoples of the James Bay Area to have an effective voice in the pro- 
tection, conservation and wise management of the environment within the 
parameters of the E.A.A. will require that the act be ammended to include 
a much broader definition of an undertaking and a revision of the exemp- 
tions so that they more adequately reflect the potential for change in the 
environment that who is carrying out the project and how much it costs. 

We will now move on to the traditional method of decision making and 
discuss the means by which it can be incorporated into the procedures 
under the E.A.A. to allow for a more effective voice on the part of the 
peoples of this region. 


TRADITIONAL DECISION MAKING 


The Aboriginal peoples method of arriving at a decision was accom- 
plished through informal means but with culturally define rules. Before 
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Reserves systems and the formal elections for Chief and Band Council 
the Native people had a viable mechanism for the selection of leaders. 
This method of decision making was used in all matters that pertained 
to the social, political and economic stability of the Band or Group. 
The leaders were men of quality, who were the spokes person for their 
people. The leader under no circumstances should have made impulsive 
decisions regarding their particular Band or qroup. These leaders were 
not autocratic - they represented the vested interests of their people. 

The ultimate decision laid with the people. Talks would be carried 
on within households, in group situations and generally whenever two or 
more people got together. By the time, the community reorganized for the 
final decision, a general consensus would have been reached by the people. 
In turn, the meeting would basically reflect this attitude. The leader 
would then know his people's feelings and concerns. From this point the 
leader would act in good faith in representing his people. 

Today with the formalization of Reserves and elections for leaders, 
the people continue to use this process to arrive at necessary decisions. 
The process of deciding begins within the extended family units. The 
build up of the process is then discussed at the community level. In 
this manner the pros and cons of the topic under review can be talked 
about without fear of being embarrassed. This method also tends to avoid 

certain amount of coersion, asone is not publically, intimidated to 
commit himself against their wishes. The decision is the result of a con- 
sensus of the various kin-grouping and the majority of feelings towards 
the situations effecting the social political and economic base of the 
people. 

The topics under discussion may have changed over the years to ac- 
comodate intrusions from the modern world, but the processes of reaching 
a decision are similar to those used throughout time. 

The incorporation of the Native way of decision making under the 
Environmental Assessment Act can be implemented in various sections. In 
this way the responses of the people to be effected by the undertaking 
can be given equal opportunity to positively contribute to be proposed 
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activity or be given adequate time limits to conduct their own reserch, 


thereby reaching other conclusions. The sections to which Native assist- 


ance can be utilized are as follows: 


i) 


ti) 


vi) 


Vii) 


upon notification of an undertaking the Minister shall make 

the community to be involved aware of the proposed study upon 
receipt of the undertakings submission. This should be fulfill- 
ed out of due respect, irregardless of whether or not the sub- 
mission for the undertaking is approved or rejected by the Min- 
ister E.AAaA67(P)(b)% 


the assessment would be more beneficial to those people concern- 
ed about the proposed undertaking if it was issued in the langu- 
age of the people, in this case, specifically Cree and where 
applicable in Ojibwa. 


these notices should be sent to offices of the Chief & Band Coun- 
cil, Local Metis and Non-Status Indian Associations, plus other 
interested groups, in a way that is appropriate and intelligible 
to the people. 


to make a justifiable submission, the time restraints would have 
to be extended (E.A.A.s7(2)(b)). By allowing the availability of 
time the concerned peoples would be able to make necessary writ- 
ten research submission, as well as allowing the community to 
arrive at a decision which is appropriate for them and those to 
come. 


when the Minister gives notice that the proponent carry out fur- 
ther research, investigations, and studies with reqard to en- 
vironmental assessment, and independant body should be incorpor- 
ated to carry out this task, so as to present a more objective 
overview. 


when the Minister sets up a Board, people from the North should 
be appointed to the committee, so that equal representation will 
be maintained by the members of the Board. 


funding be made available for Aboriginal peoples to conduct their 
own research in a comprehensive way. 


Up until this time the process of involving the people North of the 


50° leaves alot to be desired. There should be little satisfaction on 


the part of the government knowing this fact. With the initiation of 
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development projects in the North, there was a definite lack of under- 
standing for cultural concerns, the environment was neglected and poll- 
ution was given a free hand to wreak havoc upon the people, wildlife 

and waterways, These instances abound in may places. For example 

a) The Abitibi River was damned, stopping the natural flow of the water- 
ways. Due to the diversion of the river it is no longer suitable to travel 
on and the fish have completely disappeared. b) In Winisk, Ontario, a 
Radar Base was built by the Federal Government. Ten years later the Radar 
Base was completely shut down. All the people went home, leaving their 
mess behind to rot and rust. Now, again the government is using the Winik 
area as a basis for volitical maneuvers. It (the government) set up a 
Provincial Park - named the Polar Bear Provincial Park which takes in the 
village at Winisk. These boundaries were later extended to enlarge the 
Polar Bear Provincial Park, without consulting the people of the Winisk 
Band. Recently, uranuim has been discovered in this Provincial Park, 

and other mineral explorations have been taking place. If further explor- 
ations or development take place in this area, what guarentees do the 
people have that the protections of the environment and their way of life 
will be maintained? c)Detour Lake Road affected several groups in a way 
that was not considered benefical. Native people, non-native and wilder- 
ness outiftters were not given serious consideration in this matter. The 
various alternative methods which were to have been supported by the pro- 
ponent (M.T.C.) in their submission failed to take these facts into account. 
The failure of the (M.T.C.) to identify and evalu ate the alternative modes 
of carrying out the undertaking through a comprehensive evaluation of the 
social, culture, economic and environmental consequences was neglected. 
This failure should have been noted by the Minister in accordance with the 
Environmental Assessment Act Section 19(1). The Ontario Mining Association 
is heavily involved in employment through development. Although undertak- 
ing by the Ontario Mining Association must also come under the process of 
Environmental Assessment, they petition against undue dely against explor- 
ation and development in Northern Ontario during the proceeding of the com- 
mission. 
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The Ontario Mining Association would like to see reasonable adjustments 
made to permit the development of a productive mine as well as the pO- 
tential capacity for hydro-electricity elicited from this area. Plus 
they have strong recommendations from this Association for the use of 
nuclear energy. If the Minister of the Environment can be easily influ- 
enced in any of these directions then any hearing will seem to be held 
only in a token fashion. The development will go on to override and 
destroy-all that which comes under the protection of the Act. The ex- 
ample of Detour Lake seems to have followed this route. 

From the examples just given it is justifable to assume that some 
how the full impact of development upon the cultural way of life was 
overlooked. Besides this, the people of the areas were only given time 
to react to a situation far beyond and out of their control. 

If implementation of the Aboriginal peoples decision making process 
was incorporated into the processes of the Environmental Assessment Act, 
then a more constructive approach to the issue of development would come 
about. It has been proven over time that Native Peoples Decision Making 
Process is a viable entity of their culture. Irregardless of what was 
needed to be decided upon, member Of the household unit or community were 
given a chance to voice their opinions. In this manner, peoples are 
socialized into the process, each being given a voice that would be heard 
with equal importance. This forms an integral part of their life. 

The major differences between the way decisions are arrived at 
through a process based on Bristish Common Law. Whereas, the Native trad- 
jtional ways are based on all things being equal - animals, birds, insects, 
fish, trees, the earth - all manner of living things existing as one or- 
ganism. The trust and the balance had to be kept for each others survival. 
In the way of representation, the members of the Environmental Assessment 
Act are full salaried civil servants are the representative decision makers 
who have the ability to work within specific time frames (and) to make the 
decisions necessary for governmental procedures. In regards to the Native 
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way, representtion is generally in the form of elected representatives. 
The elected representatives being answerable to their people. The de- 
cisions stated by the representatives was only done so after the people 
were consulted and allowed time to make their wishes known. The repre- 
sentative leader never took it upon himself to decide for the people 
without first consulting them. The eventual arrival of a decision took 
time. Time was not seen as a hinderance or something to become a slave 
to. It's purpose serves to allow for the justifications of rational de- 
cisions which would effect the people for time immemorial. Finally, the 
manner in which submissions are made. to comply with the format of the 
Environment Assessment Act, reflects the major differences. The differ- 
ences take the form of time - this is generally short; language - usually 
Englsih; a written format is to communicate and record ideas for fear of 
being forgotten. On the other hand, Native peoples used time for their 
advantages, as each event and actions has its place to be realized. 
Language North of the 59° is mainly Cree with Ojibwa; talks and debates 
were presented in an oral fashion, knowing that the hearts of true men 
would not be influenced to change what was decided upon. 

In its entirety, the Environmental Assessment Act is a manifest- 
ation of the decision-making process, which has involved over centuries 
of Anglo European culture. So, it is an effective tool for decision 
making among the Native People of James Bay Area differs greatly, and 
therefore their needs are not met within the confines of the Environ- 
ment Assessment Act. 

In July 1977, the Royal Commission on the Northern Environment was 
established. The government of Ontario created and assigned this Com- 
mission four major tasks. 


i) to examine the impact of large scale economic development pro- 
jects on the people and resources near and north of the 50 Parallel. 
ji) to determine the best procedures to follow in making decisions 
about projects of this kind in the future, 
iii) to assess the potential of alternative strategies for the North- 
ern environment which could be implemented in a practical and desirable 
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way. 


iv) to make recommendations to the government of Ontario to assist 


it in evaluating existing environmental legislation. 


Before the formalization of the Royal Commission on the Northern 
Environment, various interest groups working in conjunction with Grand 
Treaty Number 9, were lobbying the government to pay particular attention 
to the rights and cultural issues pertaining to those that would be affect- 
ed by development. With the inception of the Commission, each group step- 
ped forward to have their concerns heard, even though the similarities cut 
across language distance and cultural barriers. For example, the Metis 
and Non-Status Indian people are petitioning the government to notice 
their concerns which are similar to those of Status Indian people of the 
area. These people have been carrying on with their research in various 
communities during this time. The concerns voiced by the people initially 
were the same as now, only this time the concerns are more definite and 


resounding in a stronger voice of unity. 
Winisk Band 


In Winisk, the feeling is that Native peoples involvement is necessary 
in the early stages of any project that will take place in the North. It 
is strongly recommended that there be representatives for the North on the 
Board of the Environmental Assessment Act. 

Due to past experiences with the Government regulations and policies 
the leaders didn't really understand the intentions of the government 
people. In order to avoid this situation in the future, students should 
be educated about government procedures. In this way members of the com- 
munity will be prepared, and in turn, these students can help their people 
become aware of what will envolve. These people will be able to talk to 
their people and also talk for their people, after consulting with them, 
to government officials. 
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Attawapiskat Band 


Due to the fact that any major or minor undertaking in the North 
will have a tremendous effect on the people of the North, it is strongly 
recommended that cultural differences be taken into account when pro- 
posing projects. There should be direct input into these projects from 
the people of the North. 

The decision-making period should be extended in order to assess the 
project, which will inevitable change the lives of the people. 

Any notices regarding projects or policy change shoud be understand- 
able and be in the language of the people--in this case Cree. Then the 
message has more meaning. The people will better understand what is about 
to take place or what is taking place. 

If the proposed undertaking evolves, Native people should be pro- 
vided with the opportuntiy to acquire job training skills, plus positions 
of managerial abilities. 

The Attawapiskat Band is now working on a submission paper pertaining 
to these topics. The prepared report will be submitted to R.C.N.E. (This 
may © now be with held by Grand Council Treaty #9, recent position to 
withdraw further participation in the R.C.N.E. 


Kashechewan Band 


The Kashechewan people are in favour of Native participation in the 
procedures regarding development in the North as well as protection for 
the environment. 

The fact of cultural difference was heavily stressed. They want to 
see the continue of the their own way of life maintained. They realize 
that those people who draft up projects live in a different manner, and 
that they should realize that the people of the North have different 
needs. 

There should be Native representation on the Board to maintain 
close ties with the northern communities. In this way the Band could 
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be made aware of the intentions of industrial development, and be given 
more time to participate in the process, rather than react to the situ- 
ation in a short amount of time. 

All notices regarding any form of development or exploration should 
be sent out to the communities in the Cree language. 

A form of special training or on thejob training should be made or 
available to the Native people seeking employment with any company or in- 
stitution that sets up operations North of the 50° . 

The Kashechwan Band does not want development on their river. If so, 
they want compensation for time immemorial. 

The Attawapiskat Band, as well as, the Kashechewan Band indicated the 
need for a full-time translator on staff. This is to cover the vast a- 
mounts of English based material from various government departments, - 
which make little sense to the people unless it is written in their own 
language, and in a fashion that is intelligible. 


Elders (Residing in Moosonee-formerly from communities along the James 
Bay and the Hudson's Bay) 

The old people feel that there should be more talks between them 
and the young people. In this wasy the link is maintained. 

The leaders who are now, and in the future representing the people 
Should remember who they are there for. These leaders must be honest with 
themselves and with the people. 

The elders are also in favour of full Native participation in act- 
ivities that are to take place in the North. 


Bill Morrison (Director of Moosonee Friendship Centre) 


It was recommended that government information be sent to all those 
groups, North 59 which have a vested interest in community development. 
Various other interest groups in the area should also be given notific- 
ation of new programs and program changes that will effect their commun- 
ities. Input from these communities should be sought,.so that the pro- 


Grams will beavailable tothe people in that specific area. 
Sterling Firlotte (Reserves and Trusts Officer, D.I.A., James Bay Region) 


This man would like to see the settlement of Aboriginal Land Claims 
before the onset of any development be initiated the Northern areas. 


Bill Hutchison (Member of the Moosonee Development Board, Employee 
of the Ministry of Natural Resources) 


Mr. Hutchison was very receptive to the idea of a representative body 
being established. In this way information would be available to the 
people North of the 50°. 

Agreement was also expressed for the announcements to be issued in 
Cree, sent to all Band offices and announced in Cree over the various local 
area radio stations. 

Mr. Hutchison also stressed the facts that particularly the Native 
communities be given more time to decide upon proposals and to contribute 
to any form of undertaking, which would no doubt have some effect on their 


cultural way of life. The Native way of life has to be given serious con- 


Sideration before an undertaking is allowed to go through. 


ONTARIO METIS NON-STATUS INDIAN ASSOCIATION - ZONE III PRESIDENT SEMINAR 
Timmins, Ontario December 4, 1982 
Responses from the various Zone III Directors and Presidents of Ontario 


Metis Non-Status Indian Association were obtained, with the Directors and 
Presidents giving full support to the findings of this report. 


The Directors and Presidents were in agreement with the recommendations, 


stating the need for participation of Aboriginal Peoples in the decision-mak- 


ing processes, with regards to development and access North of the 50th. 


They also stressed the need for cultural differences and lifeways to be given 


full consideration when policy implementation is being conducted. 


From the reports of the various communities it can be noticed that there 


is a definite need for a change in the way decisions regarding North 50 are 


made. The population of this area is comprised mainly of Status Indians, 
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Metis and Non-Status peoples. The catergorization of these peoples comes 
from the various legislation drawn up by the government. The social, 
political, religious and economic lifestyles of these people are similar. 
Their ties to the land are similar. A portion of their lifeways cannot 


be set aside as a separate entity. The wholeness of their lifeways are so | 


entwined that one portion cannot survive without the other. A divorce 
action of one part to make the rest more effective is impossible. Just as 
in earlier times the method of selecting a leader, who would accompany 
each other on the traplines, what and where to hunt was decided upon 
through methods still in operation today. 

Local decision-making can be made more effectively within the par- 
meters of the Environmental Assessment Act., by ammending it to take into 
consideration that manner of arriving at decisions among the local resi- 
dents. This can be accomplished within the Environmental Assessment Act 
as it now stands. 

It is recommended to the Royal Commission on the Northern Environ- 
ment by the Moosonee Metis and Non-Status Indian Association that the 
following be given full consideration upon review of their findings. 

i) the issue of Native Rights and Aboriginal Title to the land be 


settled before any type of development is undertaken in the 
North. 


ii) the involvement of Native people in the decision-making process 
be involve in a wholistic way--not in a piece meal fashion. 
Trapping, hunting, fishing, land utilization are all parts of a 
co-ordinated whole which will be affected by resource develop- 
ment and access. 


iii) the time allotments through which responses to an undertaking 
can be effectively completed, should be extended. In this way 
the people of the area can prepare their own positions, obtain 
en and legal expertise to protect what they consider to 

e theirs. 


iv) all projects, whether government undertakings or privately spon- 
sored undergo an Environmental Assessment. 


v) all parties potentially affected by development be made aware, 
by the Minister of any form of proposal for an undertaking. 


vi) notice of the undertaking to be sent to the Band Offices presented 


in an understandable fashion, and other interests groups in the 
Cree language, or the language of the community. This should be 
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Ininew 
Friendship 
Center 


December 21, 1982 


The Royal Commission on 
the Northern Enviroment 
261 Third Avenue 
TIMMINS, Ontario 

P4N 1E2 


Attention: Ed Fhalgren 
Dear Sir: 


The Ininew Friendship Centre welcomes the opportunity to comment on dev- 
elopment in Ontario, North of '50' parallel, and offer the following 
Suggestions: 


We recommend to this Commission that any development on public lands and 
water bodies in Ontario, North of '50' undertaken by private enterprise 
Or government agencies, be they commercial or recreational be subject to 
the utmost scrutiny through public gatherings, and input, verbal as well 
as written. 


These developments should be judged on their individual merits and only 
allowed to carry on if they benefit all persons concerned, present and 
future. 


We also conclude that the Ministry of Natural Resources proposed ‘District 
Land Use Plans' not be adopted until all public hearings to be conducted 

by this Royal Commission are finalized. The input gathered at these hear- 
ings must be part of that decision making process, because the population 
in the Northernmost regions are comprised largely of Native people and 
Survival to some is dependant on natural resources, the wildlife population 
must not deplete. 


Ox 1499 COCHRANE, ONT. POL 1C0 Tel: 272-4497 


Only through long range proper management of these lands and the involve- 
ment of Native peoples in decision making can we achieve an end of mutual 
benefit, I remain, 


Sincerel 


Ye A4/ 


Gerald Courville 

Vice President of 

Ininew Friendship Centre 
Board of Directors 


GC/llc 
Cy G. Ruth) burkholder 
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OFFICE OF THE MAYOR TELEPHONE 272-436] 


THE CORPORATION OF THE TOWN OF COCHRANE 
171 FOURTH AVENUE P.O.Box 490 COCHRANE, ONTARIO POL 1CO 


December 17, 1982 


Roval Commission on the 
Nerthern Environment 
261 Third Avenue 
Timmins, Ontario 

P4AN® LE? 


RES | Development above the 50" parallel 
Gentlemen: 


This is just a shortresumé concerning the development above the 
50 parallel. 


A good example is the mining community which has been designated 
ac cher "Detour Lake Preject," 


Discovery of the precious mineral, gold, took place a few years 
ago and already the area has potential for substantial development. 


Tie Lond to the aire will be ready during the Latter part of 1983 
and we understand Detour Lake Mine will go into production about 
The mrddle of L983 . 


Initially, we understand, that the work force will be flown in and 
out and will work a 7-day work-week with 7-days off. However, 
eventually as the need arises, to keep cost of the operation within 
reason, nev personne! pwill, no doubt, travel iby.bus to and:frem the 
Sues 


As the development expands and grows, we assume it will follow that 
the work force will grow. It will reach a point where a decision 
will have to he made whether to establish a town-site at Detour Lake 
or continue to move the staff in and out. 


It is our opinion that a town-site should not be established at 
this location! 


The main reason is that the cost. of providing .all.the.amenities 
that make up a Community would be staggering. In many, many 
instances in the past, people swarm to mining development areas 

and make-shift accommodation springs up. This develops into long- 
term accommodation and then the Government must step in to spend 
tax dollars to bring the Community up to an acceptable standard. 
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Communities, in the area of Detour Lake, such as Cochrane, will 
benefit from this development. It has all the amenities to take 
care of a large work force such as is comtemplated at Detour Lake. 


The Municipality has the expertise to develop and expand its 
facilities to take care of a larger population. The population 

at present is about 5,000 but could accommodate a population of 

7,000 without too much difficulty and without placing the municipality 
in @ difficult finanerval position: 


In 1976, the Town developed a fully serviced subdivisien 

of 34 residential lots known as Chalmers Town Subdivision. The lots 
were sold to individuals at the price of $8,870.00. The lots are 
all sold and built on at_présenc. 


In 1981, the Town obtained approval from the Ministry of Municipal 
Affairs and Housing for another residential subdivision of 84 lots 
known as the deBlois Subdivision. Ten lots have been fully serviced 
and three were sold. These lots have been priced at $12,000.00. As 
the demand. arises more lots will be developed. All the engineering 
work as far as plans and specifications are concerned has been 
completed. 


The Town has another area known as the West Annex Subdivision of 
40 lots which can also be developed for residential purposes quite 
readily. 


Acecthe presence itime there «are “So Serntor Citrzens wnlee anc, oa. ame y 
units in the Town of Cochrane administered by the South Cochrane 
District Housing Authority located at Iroquois Falls, Ontario. These 
units are subsidized by both the Federal and Provincial Governments 
for family and senior citizens in the lower income bracket. 


The Town has up-dated its Offical and Land-use or Zoning By-Law. An 
Official Plan has also bcen approved for the Unorganized Townships 
immediately adjacent to the Town. A zoning order is presently being 
prepared for this area by thé Ministry of Municipal Affairs and 
Housing. The Organized Township of Glackmeyer, North of the Town of 
Cochrane, has -an“OTiicial Plan in place. 


The Township of Glackmeyer also has a Mobile Home area which is being 
up-graded. 


The Town of Cochrane has completed studies as follows; waterworks, 
sanitary sewer, storm drainage and has taken action to correct 
deficiencies where necessary. It has a Housing Statement which is 
being up-dated. A Master Plan for Recreation will also be completed 
in W983 2 
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A Municipal Airport of 3500 feet was constructed in 1968 and this 
facility has been improved over the years. The runway has been 
paved, lights were installed, a terminal building was constructed 

and a non-directional beacon provided. A Master Plan for development 
of the Airport has also been prepared. The Town has hired an Airport 
Attendant to take care of this operation and Nor Ontair and Austin 
Airways operate regular air services from the Airport. 


All the above has taken place over the years to accommodate additional 
population and to up-grade the infrastructure of the Municipality. 

The Town has endeavoured to keep its mill rates at an acceptable 

level by carrying out the work on a pay-as-you-go basis. 


Cochrane has been designated as a Growth Centre by the Province of 
Ontario similar to many other organized municipalities in this 
territorial district. We feel that facilities at Cochrane should 

be expanded. For example a large public recreational centre housing 
all various activities should be planned. However, a much increased 
tax base is needed before this can be contemplated. 


We feel that a community such as Cochrane should be encouraged to 
develop its economy and grow so that it will continue to be an 
attractive place for people to live and prosper. The construction 
of another small community in the wilderness in Northern Ontario 
will mean that the perople are isolated and the cost to provide 
the infrastructure and amenities would be exhorbitive. 


Yours truly, 


ba means pie OF ~THE TOWN OF COCHRANE 
/ 1 
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THE PEOPLE OF JAMES AND HUDSON BAY IN PARTNERSHIP WITH THE 


LAND, Seay AND Anat ree onemeraierensnele reteleletad chevelevete: eceleter olelscal oe) atevere te: atarate 


A Submission To the Royal Commission On The Northern 


Environment, Mre JeKkeJe Fahlgren, Commissioner. 


BY: Mr. Fred P. Wesley, 
Chairman, 
James Bay Tribal Council. 


Mr. Fahlgren, You, as an Ontario Individual, I welcome you 
to this part of the land which T call: Home. As a Commissioner 
IT can not say that it gives me any pleasure to appear before 
yOue | 
Tt is with sad feeling that I regard your commission as a 
tool of a puppeteer playing with the lives of my people. 

The government of Ontario has given me 12 weeks to answer to 
its plans of developing my land. This I regard is another 
insult to the injury that my people has suffered because 

of this practice. J make this statement in light of the 
fact that this government has spent years Of preparing it- 
self, not to mention the money it spent, in orchestrating 


a final battle between the white and the indian, 


Mr. COmmissioner: 

Wnite people were given a certain lifestyle, tne one that 

is based on industry, farming and working regular hours, and 
they are meant by the Great Spirit to live this way. Indian 
people were also given a way of life - that of hunting, fishing 
trapping and living off the land. One way of life snould not 
destroy the other. We know that if we do not continue to use 
the kind of lifestyle we were given it will destroy us gradually. 
We aiso know that if we abruptly stop to use the kind of life- 
style that was given to us, it will cause us to suffer immensely. 
Mr. Commissioner, through you, we are addressing this submission 
to the Government of Ontario, the Government of Canada, the 
Developers, the Conservationists, the Sportsmen and the White 
people. We will attempt to bring out the consequences of any 
oil and gas exploration and mining that will be faced by our 
people all in the name of MONEY. 

he basis of our deep concern and our submission is that of 


LIFE. 


OUR PAST 

The Indian people of James Bay had always depend on the Hudson 
and James Bay for survival. The cultural makeup of these people 
their village has always been closely associated with these two 
podies of water. They, the Bays and the Indian people were in 
fact partners in Survival. Thus the land which carries the water 
for the Bays and the Indian people are one. The Bays had always 
gave them food such as fish, geese, ducks, whale and other edible 


biras and animals. The bays had always gave them clothing such as 


the Seal, artic’ fox, the feathers O71 oirac, 

The bays had always gave them tools and equipment, the walrus 
tusks for sled runners, the seal hide and fish for sleighs, 

the whale bones for nails, knives, spoons, hide curing, etc. 

the arctic fox for blankets, coats, pants’ and mitts. “The seal 
for its oil, fer cooking; for 14 ¢h Mand heat and} sovonse sine 
bays nad always gave them medicine, the salted compact clay 

for compound presses to aid tooth decays, arthritis, boils, 

etc. The salt water for deep cuts and scrapes, for sore throats, 
diarrhea, etc. 

The bays had always gave them their identity through art, their 
highway, etc. 

The Indian people were the original conservationists, they took 
only what they can use, limited amount of fish for food. They 
never took the young of waterfowl. When they did take eggs they 
took only up to 10% of the nest so not to disturb the family. 
They never took the yearling or young moose or bear. Whey they 
took wood from.the forests, only non-valuable wood was taken. 
They never polluted the waters that feed the bays, in fact they 
never had garbage, taking wildlife for sport was a grave crime. 
Development was never heard of. They were developed, they were 
atonomous,. 

The Indian people had their own education system and cirriculunm. 
The young were taught by their parents, their elders and they 
learned from the land. 

In cOmparison to the european, an eight year old european was’ 
doing a Grade 3 level, while an Indian student of eight was doing 
a Grade l2 level. The world of science as we’ now call’ait wee 


taught as a way of life. History was the beginning of education. 


Culture was the core of education. Mankind was the outer- 
bounderies of education. Graduation was never a piece of 


paper but a gift of knowledge to survive. 


The Present 
In the eyes of the White man things have improved immensely, 

there 1S minimum employment, there are houses, there are 

stores to buy food and equipment, there is welfare money to 

buy these things with, there is education to teach our young, 
there are health services for our sick, there areold age homes 

to keep our old. ‘There are laws and regulations to use for 
conservation. There is land set aside for the Indian to live, 
there is land set aside just to look at. There is a peace treaty 
in existence to, govern our. lives. There are modern equipment 

to use for. trapping, hunting and fishing. In the eyes of the 
Indian, things have deteriorated grossly. The education system 
ands GCanrirculLumsis.being.vused as.learning to live in a.city, .a 
modern town, a luxurious way of life. Our children are taught 
foreign education which they find hard to accept. Moreover, the 
education system is being used as a tool for cultural genocide 
practices. The houses are way below standard, they deteriorate 
much faster due to the harsh climate. They are a haven for disease 
causing bacteria, yet they are luxury to the Indian people because 
of consequences tney can not control. There are store bought 

food probably sold to the Indian, way after expiry date. They 
cause illness due to a change of diet. ‘here is the welfare money 
that is so attractive, even the Indian, being human, would much 


rather take the easy life. 


The health services have failed to deliver. We no longer have 
mid-wives of our own. There are more infections to the infants 
because of incompetent people who do not really have committments 
to their patients.’ The Indian 2s.givenoil to °userso they do 

not need to use wood so there is loss of harmoney, with nature. 
We’ are given nets to catch not only the fish we want but non- 
comSumpable fish are caught, so is this conservation. We are 
expected to place our old in homes away fromthe family, so we 
lose a portion of our culture through the teaching of these elders. 
Modern equipment was provided so that the Indian no longer reach 
their traditional trapline. All of what we mention here has 
crept up to the Indian people unawarely. It has caused a 
catashtropic chaos with the lives of the Indian people. We are 
not one to sit at home idly. We are of a productive nature and 
the consequence are social unreat, family crisis and a community 
explosion of crime. All this was caused by the Indian people 

not given a chance to change, not being prepared to plana 
parallel way of life. All this was caused by the white man 

not accepting the Indian way of living. All this was caused by 
the wite man not accepting our standard of education. All this 


was caused by the elusive termination policy of the government. 


The Future 

We are not so niave as to thing we will Stop all developments. 
The Development Giants through their political ties outnumber the 
native people of this country. Basicly, we do not feel that’ the 
native people want to stop development buty they want a fair 
treatment, they want equal input into any development of the 


land. We will be ready to sit down with any developer as equal 


business partners. YOu probably will ask right away how can 
we Sit down as equal business partners if we do not have any 
monetary equity. We will try to illustrate this as .follows. 
In any business venture, all partners will need to place on the 
table equal share of what the venture will cost. The price that 
we place on our land, thelives of our people, the culture of 


Our heritage will more than equal any businessman share. 


The Impact of Oil and Gas Exploration 


Considering our Opening statement in conjunction with our preluded 
Statement in the future, one could easily see who would be the 
consequence Of a big boom on oil and gas, mines would do to the 
native people without proper planning, without proper planning 
so that they would merge safely and with minimum social disruption 


With the developments. 


Our Food 

Our food would be destroyed if an oil accident does happen. The 
tides affect all the feeding grounds of the waterfowls right to 
the treeline. Our rivers are affected by the tides up to ten 
miles inland. Any chances of waterfowls and fish surviving could 
be virtually nil. When our fish are destroyed, you destroy the 
whole feeding cycle, the bear, tne fox, the seal, the whale, the 
mink. When our shoreline is destroyed you destroy the geese, the 
ducks, the hawks and all existing wildlife and very possibly the 


Mane 


Our Economics 


Our economics, of what little we have at present and what we couia 


have in the futre will’ be destroyed. The traplines which we use 
are an economic subsistance which will dwindle down to nothing due 
to loss of animals. 
The goose camps and fish camps which we offer to the tourist wire 
be closed, offering no income to the Indian if our birds and fish 
are destroyed. In fact, any chance of fostering any tourism venture 
in the bay will be non-existent. All this will t done in the name 
of money, the thinking of the white man has no revelance of the 
existence of the Indian. The mining operation can only be described 
as an army of ants destroying everything in their wrath, leaving 
only suffering, destruction and death. These are very strong 
words to hear but they are the reality in the reéaimzoiotne 
developers! minds. 
We do not intend to shock the world of our foresight but at, the 
sane time we do not intend to be the prize of a future archeo- 
logist. 
The reality of today's governments' trends and the white society 
is a reflection of old belief by the european which basically 
states that Indian people are not considered as any revelant 
to the development of the north. If the government's policy had 
had been to respect the rights of the Indian people, recognized 
historically and made reasonable redress for the extinguishment 
of such rights after consultation, and the Indian people treated 
as equals with the right to exert self-initiatives and freedom of 
choice aS individuals and communities to the extent of other 
Canadians, there would not be the problems experienced today. 
Moreover the cost of such concessions would have been less than 


the amount of money necessarily spent, and which continue to be 


spent, throught the various government departments for welfare 
services using the word welfare in the broadest sense in respect 
to the Indian people. Of course,. this is not in any way to 
Suggest that the Indian people receive nearly enough by way of 
services, only to stae forcefully that much of the inadequate 
expenditures for bootstrap Operations are only necessary because 


of the treatment suffered historically by the Indian people. 


The Tndian - Revelant or Non-Revelant 
The government when issuing permits for exporation had never con- 
Suited with the Tndian people. There has never been any considera- 
tion by the government as to the possible lands and waters rights 
Or need of the Indian people within and surrounding area to be 
explored. Non-consultation has always been the practice of the 
government, notwithstanding the fact that the Indian people being 
born in the very ground which they occupy are the most knowledgable 
people about the environment of the north and have lived as suc- 
cessful environmentalists and conservationists for a very long, 
long time. 
The impact of a boom town will be devastation to the [Indian people 
being that no consultation had never been done with the Indian 
people in the present process of colonization. There should be 
concern in the part of all Canadians as to the civilization of 
the Indian people which may suffer greatly and indeed, perhaps 
vanish due to the impact of development of the north. 
The culture of the Indian, being autochthons, is related to the 
land base and has been :from time immemorial. The Indians there- 
fore have the greatest stake of all Canadians in the protection of 


the environment of the north and the maintenance of the land base. 


The Oil and Gas Mine -» The Menances 

Since the James and Hudson Bay has moving and fast ice 8 months 
of the year, it would take weeks perhaps months to repair a blow 
out, no matter the extent of assurance given to us by the mining 
companies. 

Tn 1969, a drill rig owned by Aqitanine broke loose and sub- 
sequently located to be plugged in 1974, five years later. 

Had there been oil in this hole one could only imagine the 
devastation it would have done to the wildlife in both bays. 

In 1979, a rig owned by Petroles Mexicanos blew out on the shores 
of Mexico, within one week 8 million gallons of oil had flowed out 
from the well. Within one month 70 million gallons of oil had 
been lost. | 
With one week the oil slick measured 108 miles long by 48 miles 
wide. 

The impact of this spill had on the fish was deadly, average 
income for fisherman dropped from $20,000 per year to $4,000 

a year. The fish population also drop by 70% due to adult fish 
migrating to other waters togcape the oil. This spill also 
caused extensive damage to the intertidal organisms along the 
shores which many birds fed on, 

Tourism in this area had also decreased by 90% which if it 
happened in James Bay would deny what little income the people 
have from this trade. 

These, Mr. Commissioner, are only a few examples what will happen 
in case of a blow-out. 

To say that we are not interested in development at all is incorrec# 


What is-required before“any large “scale development, ets caejust,, an 


equitable aboriginal rights settlement, and that any benefits 
accrued from development through non-renewable resources in 

the North go towards the betterment of the Northern Indian 

life styles. 

Mr. Commissioner, like all the Indians in the North we can not 
approve any development in our land until there is some evidence 
of acknowledgement and action taken by the federal government 
regarding the following statements. 

There is a need to formulate a long term plan for the development 
of non-renewable resources in James Bay area. 

There is a requirement for a Base Authority, to control and re- 
gulate development to adequately serve the interests of the 
people of James Bay area. 

There is a requirement of a plan for the sharing of Royalties. 
There is the requirement for policies and programs that will 
ensure the availability of energy supplies to meet the present 
and future needs in James Ray. 

There is a requirement for movement in the area of Aboriginal 
Rights and Claims. 

Basically, Mr. Commissioner, what we are saying is that, you 
must recognize the need for equal participation by the Indian 
people in the decision-making process as to the extinguishment 
of legal rights and moral claims. 

You must recognize the need for equal participation by the Indian 
people in the decision-making process as to ways and means of 
conserving and best utilizing the wildlife resources of the 


North. 


You must recognize the need for equal participation by the 

Indian people in the decision-making process as to the needs 

for environment and ecological protection and the amelioration 

of the harmful effects of development and exploration. 

You must recognize the need for equal participation by the 

Indian people in the decision-making process as to employment 
opportunities and practices in the development of the north. 

You must recognize the need for full particpation by the 

Tndian people in respect to the amelioratory of effects of 
aculturation through impact by white society coincidental 

with development and exploration, and the corresponding need 

for participation by the Indian people in the decision-making 
process as to policies preserving the cultural identity of 

the (Indian. 

Mr. Commissioner, we have heard the government, many times say 

to the Tndian people while being confronted with a profound 
problem, '"Just tell us what you want", 

We want the government to deploy resources to enable the people 
of James Bay to begin and be an equal part of a Mediation between 
the federal and provincial government in establishing methods and 
structures of full and equal involvement of the native people in 
the developing of the North such as the James and Hudson Gas and 


Oil Explorations. 
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Mr. Commissioner, Ladies & Gentlemen involved with the Commission 
further Ladies & Gentlemen of the assembly. 

First of all, I wish to thank the people who gave their time to put 
put this submission together without their effort, it would have been 
impossible, considering the short time we were given, namely six weeks. 

My thanks to the committee, compromising of Kashechewan, Fort 
Albany, and Attawapiskat. 

My presentation today will involve around what development does to 
places that are not accustomed to the rapid change of lifestyle, by that 
I mean the bad and sometimes disastrous social impact, the ise a 
of people and finally the outcome it leaves on society after its completion. 

We do realize, Mr. Commissioner, that developments have their positive 
Sides and let's not kid ourselves the positive sides of achievement goes 
to people other than the residents of that given area, as we have so many 
times heard or even seen. 

Our presentation to you, Mr. Commissioner, has the backing of 3,000 
people who have residences along this coast. As you realize, our James 
Bay Coast have been free of major developments and the land of which we 


harvest " our source of living have not been interrupted, which we wish 
to remain that way-", aS I will outline in this submission. 


You see, Mr. Commissioner, with the amount of people lives at stake 


with development, we have no alternative but to safeguard our future 


generations. 


== 
PREAMBLE 


Long before the coming of the whiteman, we the Indian people had 
already known the Great Spirit, whom we called the Great Manitou. The 
Great Manitou was present in our daily livelihood, he was with the fish, 
wild game and he was also present in the wind. Therefore, we the Indian 
people treated game with respect, taking only what's needed and sharing 
with our fellow man. We, the Indian people also shared our prospects 
with Mother Nature for like a child she cared for us, providing fish 
from her rivers, providing game from her forests and at the same time 
Sheltering us from elements ofrain and wind. 

On April 17, 1982 when Her Majesty, the Queen signed the constitution 
or the Canada Act, she had words of praise. To quote, "the Rights of the 
Aboriginal people are recognized with full opportunity for furter defini- 
tion. There is a historic relationship between the Crown and Canada's 
aboriginal people. I am therefore particularly pleased that this innate 
respect for fellow Canadians is also reflected in the willingness of the 
National (Federal) and Provincial governments to consult with the repre- 
sentatives of Native peoples and to work out solutions to long standing 
problems of rights and opportunities" unquote. The National Government 
represented through the Prime Minister had this to say, quote " The 
Constitution offers a way to mmet the legitimate demands of our Native 
peoples" unguote. In-this presentation of the Royal Commission of 
Northern Environment, we wish very strongly to bring to your Commission"s 
attention the lack of involvement in development and decision making 


affecting our traditional lifestyle. 
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Every society has it's own peculiar problems. These problems pose 
both a challenge and an opportunity. If the Bands fail to respond 
effectively to the challenge, the problems will persist and often grow 
more serious. If the Baids deal effectively with the problems, the 
quality of life in that society rises to a higher level. The both levels 
of Governments are no exception to this rule. Our peculiar problems pose 
a problem of poverty, the problems poses a rapid urbanization and a problem 
in the role of Indains in Society. It is with this thought in mind that 
we introduce to you the facts, ideas, so that the Commission can develop 
recommendations to better analyze, compare and evaluate with that of other 
submissions. 

Years ago our people were self-reliant. We made our living by 
trapping and from whatever nature was able to provide for us. Our life 
was hard. It was not an easy life, we had to use our minds continually 
to try and find means and way by which to survive. But we lived like men. 

Then the Government came and offered welfare to our people. They 
also tried to give a little money to which we were to start something by 
which to make a new type of livelihood. When they offered us welfare, 
it was as if they had stripped us out of our pride as survivors of our 
hard working ancestors. It seems as if the government had laid a trap 
for us for they knew that once we accepted the "treats" they would have 
us where they wanted us. 

For years they provided welfare. During these years our mids went to 
Sleep, for we did not have to use them in order to survive. The years 
confused our minds. Then all of a sudden the government decided to 
impose regulations of distribution, therefore cutting down on welfare 


payments and also the economics development assistance that they were 


ei 


starting to provide. We found ourselves sitting in the middle of nowhere, 
for both our sources of survival had been taken from us and we had almost 
forgotten what it was like to make a hard living off the land. 

We think this is where the government made its mistake. The govern- 
ment officials are white and they are smart but they too, can make mistakes. 
The next time the government does something it should think twice and con- 
sult the inhabitants, the original people of that given area. 

We do not wan "hand outs" from the government, we would rather see the 
government put its money where it would help us most. There are resources 
in our land. There are some ways by which we could make a living. But we 
are Indians who are just emerging from the ways of trapping and hunting. 

We do not know the ways of the whiteman. We do not have the skills to 
make a living, like the whiteman does. 

Why does the government not send us men who could teach us the skills 
we need to survive in your ways? Why does the government ignore our presence? 
Why doesn't the government not send us money to develop our own resources 
that we have so that our people can make their living from these reserves. 
We think this would be better for our people as a whole. We cae this 
would help us regain our manhood which we have lost over the years. This 
is the only way we can see for our people. But one thing is certain, we 
will never get anywhere the way the both level of governments are working. 

It has been the plight of Indian people today that the way has been 
a way of darkness, whenever decisions are made to exploit our virgin forests, 
lakes and rivers, we are the last to know. To us Indians accustomed to the 
idea of living with nature, the concept of exploitation of nature which is 
part white urban-industrial culture 1S wrong headed and unnatural. What to 
most people appears as "justofiable exploitation of natural resources" 


appears to us as disasterous and an act of sacrilege for it hampers into our 
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cultural and traditional values, as we have stated in the preamble of our 
preséntation. 

As the Bands of James Bay, we present to you now that the moments of 
change and events are now ready for change by means of establishing unity 
through our Tribal Council, develop policies with respect to our land, in- 
fluence public opinion and make demands clear to our policies with respect 
to our land, influence public opinion and make demands clear to our 
political leaders at both levels of governments. This is our country, our 
home, we will not be treated as foreigners in our own land. In eEaee to 
better illustrate our plight, we present to you these facts: 

1. We are poor. 

2. We hold poorly paid jobs. 

3. We suffer high unemployment rates. 

4, Revelatively poorly educated. 

5. We are subject to ridicule and prejudice. 

In a real sense we live as strangers in the land that was once owned 
entirely by our ancestors before the coming of other cultures. We area 
people who have been robbed of our heritage. Small wonder then that - 
some are apathetic and without hope while many are bitter and cynical a- 
bout the intentions of the white majority. We, the people of James Bay 
feel such state of affairs is wrong. It runs contrary to the ideas of 
justice and equality of treatment to which a democratic Canada is committed 
to. It is therefore a moral problem as well as a political one and it 
may be stated as: What is the Canadian Governments going to do in order 


to provide the Indians with the opportunity to live a free and full life? 
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POLITICAL VEHICLES 
The next part of our presentation will center around the Tribal 
Council which we utilize as our "Sounding boards" in order to gain 
attention if our recommendations are not adhered to and if development 
should surge ahead without proper consultation. We do not want to be + 
transferred to the jurisdiction of the province. We want safeguards against 
the possible disappearances of our Reserves. We do not want government 
to be in charge of planning of our lands to be destroyed by so called ~ 


progress. We want to take on the responsibility of decision making in 


the development of our own resources. Our Indian Leaders and as well as 
our elders have argued that control should not be in the hands of govern- 
ment districts, it should be in the hands of a body controlled by Indians. 
It has been continously rumoured that the Department of Indian Affairs 

will phase out, this is a welcomed aspect of the new government policy, 

but from a practical point of view some political interim body will have 

to be created. The duties and responsibilities of the department will be 
passed onto other Federal agencies and from past Indian experiences we know 
that ait government agencies have a tendency to "pass the buck" from one 
another. To meet this prospect the Tribal Council can play the role of a 
human resources authority, coordinating the services offered to the Indians 
by the many Federal departments. This role would save the Indian many 
"headaches" and aid him in all his dealings. with the Federal Government. 

At the same time, the Tribal Council would be in a position to help the 
various government agencies establish priorities in relation to the needs 
and aspirations of the Indian people in the James Bay area. Because of its 
political structure, the people of James Bay are assured of continual control 
over the activities of the Tribal Council. This will enable the different 


Bands to participate in the democratic process and assures an active role 
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in the broad workings of government. 

However, if development should surge ahead without our prior 
approval and recommendations we will in turn propose through our Tribal 
Council for compensation should our lifestyle and tradition be disrupted 
and threatened. Our proposal will compromise of asking in return the 
following: 

FIRST - Royalties, we will ask that we be compensated for our loss 


game in return for livestock, poultry and agricultural 


comModites. 
SECOND- Tourism, will be requested for anybody on any given land 
without interference from MNR. This will entail establishing 
camps, be they of goose, moose, or fish nature to assist and 
to bridge the gap of our daily existances. 
THIRD - Training, will be asked to better promote the management 
skills if we are to be of a competitor with your society. 
These requests as I have mentioned will be funnelled through the 
James Bay Tribal Council, who in turn will negotiate with the Federal and 
Provincial governments with the company of development present. 
THE CHURCH 

The different denominations of churches should speak out and advise 
governments that it does not subscribe to imposed social change due to its 
impact and should ask government and seek reconciliation and honourable 
negotiation. The Church should also consider diverting some foreign aid 
programs to assist organizations in their search for solutions to problems 
of social and economic equality. The Churches involvement would provide a 
crusade of enlightenment to tell the real story of Indian aspirations that 


Indians want to participate in the development in a climate of mutual 


acceptance. 


—8- 
EDUCATION 
Almost equally important is the area of education. Here too, both 
Sides must move forward into new concepts. The constitutions of education 
is largely a cultural phenomenon. Since the introduction of formal education 
to our people our own original education processes have either been shunted 


completely pushed aside or even discouraged, where it should have to help ~- 


develop the human being or to equip for life in a new environment. A new 


look must be given, to the fundamental purpose of educating the Indian. 


It is not enough for the government to promise it will change the content 
of histroy books more truly to tell the Indian story. Of course, we would 
like the falsehoods removed and Indians characterized more truthfully in 
what the youth is taught, but Indians are much more interested in a new 
approach with completely new ideas. Indian leaders must be given the 
opportunity to see and study the educational process. Only in this way 
can we help to develop a new conceptual framework related to education 

and to solving of our own social and economic problems. We believe that 
differant forms of education are both possible and available. The 


majority of our people do not have the opportunity to benefit from existing 


provincial education institutions, especially those at the post-secondary 
level. Few of our people have sufficient academic background to make 
proper use of the technological schools, trade schools, colleges and 
universities. Even if they did there would be a need for some new form of 
education that could help them develop a living, dynamic culture. For 
education to mean anything is the process to bridge the gap between where 
we stand now and the availabie post-secondary institution must be created. 
This means some form of temporary but special mass of educational rece 
Indian initiatives channelled through native organizations must develop to 
enable our youth to benefit from programs now offered by existing education 


systems. 
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These new institutions must be prepared to help our youth develop 
their sense of identity. Indian organizations must or should operate these 
schools, for only they qualify for the task of identifying teachers and 
administrators with the resources to meet the cultural needs of Native 


People. 


The government must understand this because it is in this area that 


society can form a successful partnership in working together to find ways 
and means through which educational process will develop with a purpose 
and some direction. 

In closing our presentation, Mr. Commissioner, we wish to stress again 
that history, tradition, ancestry the past, we claim it to know who we 
are and where we are from. We use our knowledge of our past to live in the 


presence and to shape our future. 


Thank you. 
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Translated & Typed from Original 


[ am .also requesting that I still be given those things which God 


has given us. 
have something. 


[stilt want Us to Nave possessions so we Sti.) 1 
f don't want the White man to destroy this.” T 


have many grandchildren. I also have great grandchildren. 
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Translated & Typed from Original 


Today, I heard what will be happening, (in terms of policy changes 
and revisions). Now I am asking you what happened in the past 
concerning the government. I still want you to give me the life I 
followed to survive. The Indian people were told that there were 
animatS in the land trom which they could live and survive.,. Also, 
there are my grand-children who will need the animals to survive. 
That is what I am asking you. 


Paul Meekis 
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1.0 Introduction 


The Ministry of Energy's submission to the Royal Commission on 
the Northern Environment is intended to outline the Ministry 
programs and initiatives which are particularly relevant to the 
North. In addition, information is provided on energy 
resources, both conventional and nonconventional, in Northern 
Ontario, and on energy demand in northern communities. 


The first part of the submission discusses the energy resource 
potential of peat, lignite and large scale hydraulic power in 
Northern Ontario. Current Ministry activities intended to make 
the development of these resources more attractive are also 
discussed. \ 


The second part of the submission discusses the role of the 
Ministry's Remote Power Unit and its activities in 
demonstrating alternatives for remote power generation and 
increasing the energy use data base. Current results of 
demonstration projects and commissioned studies are outlined. 


The third part of the submission consists of a discussion of 
the application of the Environmental Assessment Act to northern 
energy development. The Ministry's proposed class 


environmental assessment for remote energy supply projects is 
also discussed. 


In addition, two commissioned studies prepared for the Ministry 
that are relevant to the Royal Commission's work are attached. 
They are: 


Northern Community Assessment Study (4 Vol.) 
Remote Community Data Base (2 Vol.) 


Major Energy Resources in Northern Ontario 


Introduction 


The major concentrated energy resources in Northern 
Ontario consist of peat, lignite and large-scale hydraulic 
Sites. The Ministry, in conjunction with other government 
agencies, has commissioned studies aimed at increasing 
knowledge about these resources and making their use more 
attractive. Development of these resources will be 
constrained by economic and environmental concerns such as 
minimizing disruptions caused by mining, flooding and the 
damming of canoe routes and wild rivers. 


Peat 


In Ontario there are about 9.9 million hectares of peat 
south of the perma-frost line. This contains the energy 
equivalent to about 26 billion barrels of oil. However, 
because of its low energy density, it is unclear how much 
of the resource will be economic to harvest. 


The Ministry is conducting the following activities in the peat 


area: 


Te 


Market Survey: A consultant has been selected to 
carry out a market survey to determine the demand for 
peat in Northern Ontario as a substitute fuel for 
coal, oil, natural gas and possibly wood. 


The results of this survey should be available in 
Spring 1983, in time to assist entrepreneurs in 
starting to drain bogs in the summer of 1983 if they 
wish to proceed with peat mining. 


Peat Development Strategy: This Ministry, along with 
the Ministries of Natural Resources and Northern 
Affairs, is preparing a multi-year development 
strategy for the peat resources of the Province. 


Harvesting of this resource will have a permanent 
impact on the northern environment and this question 
will be addressed in the strategy. 


Indirect Liquefaction (Gasification): The Ontario 
Energy Corporation will be calling for proposals to 
investigate the best technology for the gasification 
of peat (and wood) to produce methanol. Suitable 
technology could be in operation by 1986-1990, 


Environmental/Regulatory Constraints: The Ministry 

Of Energy in conjunction with other Ministries will 
be carrying out a review of the regulatory and 
environmental constraints which could have an effect 
upon the development of the province's peat resources. 


Aue 


Lignite 


There are approximately 200 million tonnes of lignite in 
the James Bay lowlands. This contains the energy 
equivalent to that in approximately 300 million barrels of 
oil. Because of its low energy density the cost of 
transportation is high, relative to other fossil fuels. 
Therefore the lignite would have to be used close to the 
site or converted to another energy form with a higher 
energy density and transported to larger markets. Ontario 
Hydro, in partnership with Onakawana Development Limited, 
has examined the feasibility of developing a lignite mine 
and using the lignite to fuel an on-site generating 
station. The station size studied was for three units of 
375 NWieach for ja total. capacity of.1125 MW... In January 
1982 Ontario Hydro announced that it would not proceed 
with the station after economic studies showed that 
lifetime costs would be $12 billion (1995$) compared with 
$5.2 billion for a similar size nuclear station and $3.6 
billion) for: an:hydraulic one. 


The Ministry is conducting the following activities with regard 


to li 


2 ered 


gnite: 


Market Survey 


Onakawana Development Ltd has agreed to carry out a 
market survey to determine the demand for lignite as 
a substitute heating fuel to replace coal, oil, 
natural gas and possibly wood. 


The result of this survey should be available by the 
spring, of 1983. 


Direct Liquefaction 


The Ministry) has..placed a. contract with. S.N.C. to 
carry out a review and assessment of the technologies 
for the direct liquefaction of Ontario lignites to 
produce a high energy density synthetic crude oil. 


The report should be available in the spring of 
1984. It is not anticipated that the technology will 
be commercially viable until the year 2000. 


Indirect Liquefaction (Gasification) 


On December 1, 1982, OEC issued a Request for 
Proposal to 11 consulting firms to assess the best 
technology for the gasification of lignite to produce 
methanol. 


Large and Medium Scale Hydraulic Potential 

Most of the large scale undeveloped hydraulic power in 
Northern Ontario is on four major rivers, the Albany, the 
Winisk, the Attawapiskat and the Severn. Together these 
rivers have an estimated average annual output of over 
2400 MW. The possible future development of these rivers 
is a key policy issue. Acting on a request from Grand 
Council Treaty No.9, the Government agreed in 1976 to 
place a prohibition on studies of the hydraulic 
developmental potential of these rivers. 


The postponement was originally scheduled to be reviewed 
after the final report of the Royal Commission on Electric 
Power Planning was received. However, the Royal 
Commission did not deal directly with the issue. The 
Ministry would only be prepared to consider lifting the 
prohibition on studies when a strong rationale for doing 
so is made. 


In terms of medium scale hydroelectric sites, Ontario 
Hydro is studying a site on the Little Jackfish River, 
north of Lake Nipigon. This site is expected to have a 
peak capacity of over 150 MW. 


Ontario Hydro will discuss hydraulic development plans in 
their submission to the Royal Commission on the Northern 
Environment scheduled for early 1983. 


Small Scale Hydroelectric Potential 
a a ee ee ee wee Sees 


The Ministry of Energy established the Small Hydraulic 
Development Program in 1981. The target of this program 
is 100 MW of new small hydro by 1995. Much of Ontario's 
most economic small hydro potential with the least 
environmental impact is at existing dams in Southern 
Ontario but there are small hydro opportunities in 
Northern Ontario which will be actively pursued. 


Wood 


Studies have indicated that 80 per cent of remote 
communities in Northern Ontario could generate all their 
electricity and heat requirements using locally available 
wood. Industrial operations in remote Northern Ontario 
are currently not taking advantage of the potential for 
using uneconomic species and slash to provide electricity 
and heat for their isolated camps, thus replacing current 
diesel generation. The electric generation technology is 
mature and has been used to advantage elsewhere in Ontario 
for upwards of 80 years. 


Remote Power Unit 


Introduction 


The Remote Power Unit was formed in 1981 to 
investigate, develop and demonstrate alternatives to 
diesel electric generation in remote locations and to 
reduce oil dependence and stabilize power costs in 
locations not served by the Ontario Hydro 
transmission network. The Unit administers the 
Hydroelectric Demonstrations in Ontario Program and 
the Wind Power Demonstration Program. The high cost 
of generating electricity in remote locations is 
increasing the cost effectiveness of renewable energy 
technologies relative to conventional ones. 


Current Activities Three program development studies 
that relate to Ontario north of 50° latitude that are 
complete or underway are outlined below. 

Collectively these studies will examine energy 
end-use, renewable energy resource potential, and 
institutional and technical barriers to renewable 
energy delivery in remote locations. 


Various technology feasibility studies and 
demonstrations that relate to the study area are also 
underway; these include: 

. Sudbury Wind Diesel Hybrid Demonstration 

‘ Small (10 KW) Wind System Demonstration 

a Wood Gasifier/Combustion Engine Demonstration 


A Wood Boiler/Steam Engine Demonstration 


3 Micro Hydro Feasibility Studies for Oba and 
Muskrat Dam. 


Future Directions: To successfully meet its 


objectives, the unit will pursue the following 


directions in the short term: 


Complete identification of energy supply and demand 
in remote locations. 


Complete technology demonstrations to determine 
energy cost comparison with diesel systems and to 
develop small scale renewable energy technology for 
Canadian and export markets. 


Inititate studies to identify conservation measures 
that will reduce energy consumption in remote 
communities. 


: Liaise with the federal government in the 
implementation of their newly announced Remote 
Community Development Program through the 
Conservation and Renewable Energy Office of Energy, 
Mines & Resources Canada. 


5 Coordinate the development of a strategy and approach 
to improve the energy available to remote locations. 


a ete Program Development Projects 
ae ag Northern Community Assessment Project 
i edt Ee Ore ee 


The purpose of this study is to undertake the following for ten 
of Ontario's remote communities: 


Is) obtain energy end-use data 

2,) identify energy supply costs 

a) identify renewable energy resource potential 

4) assess the feasibility of the installation of renewable 
energy technology. 

a) develop a community decision making process to enable 


community leaders to select the most appropriate system. 

The final report is now available. 

Major Findings 

The major findings of the report are as follows: 

Ane Wood is the largest energy source in all seven native 
communities and in two of the non-native communities 
studied accounting for about 70% of energy use. 

pas Fuel oil is the second largest energy source and is used 
for electrical generation and space heating for 
institutional buildings and non-native residences. 

ais There are sufficient sustainable wood resources to fuel 
wood-fired electrical generation systems in all study 


areas. except one. 


4. Small Hydro potential is good for one of the ten 
communities studied. 


Dis The following systems were recommended: 


System No. of Communities 


Wood Boiler/Steam Engine 
Wind Diesel Hybrid 

Micro Hydro 

Conventional Diesel 

Grid Connection 

Wood Gasifier 


HR WE pu 


Conventional diesel systems are also feasible in some 
communities. 


i 
\ 


6. The community decision making process proposed consists of 
the following steps: 


Lis determine community objectives; 

2 determine which energy options are technically 
feasible; 

3% compare and rank each option by: a) cost, b) 


operating characteristics, c) impacts. 
The process consists of a series of questions designed to 
ensure that community members understand all of the 
implications of each option. This process should be 
reviewed by the Commission for possible application to 
other proposed projects. 
Bree ere Remote Community Data Base 


The purpose of this study is to obtain the following data for 
all Ontario's 43 remote communities: 


1) Energy end-use quantitites and costs (by each facility and 
agency). 


2) Renewable resource potential. 

3) Community financial and employment base. 
The final report is now available. 

Major findings 


1. The major energy demand in remote communities is for space 
heating. 


2. Wood is the major energy source in nearly all of the remote 
communities. 


3. Institutions and diesel generators are the largest users of 
liquid fuels in the remote communities and fuel oil is the 
major liquid fuel used. 


10. 
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Use of liquid fuels for residential space heating is 
largely divided on racial lines between natives and 
institutional employees - virtually all native homes are 
heated by wood. 


Demand for liquid fuels and electricity in remote 
communities is growing rapidly. 


Many citizens in remote communities desire access to full 
service electrical energy at a price competitive with other 
Ontario citizens. 


Major opportunities exist for energy conservation programs 
in remote communities. First priority programs might 
include: 


= insulation retrofitting and increasing airtightness of 
homes and institutional facilities. 

: incentives to promote the use of high efficiency wood 
stoves. 


“ investigation of heat recovery systems and 
mechanically-coupled wind assistance on diesel 
electrical generators. 

és use of high energy efficiency designs in the 
construction of new homes and facilities. 


Liquid fuels are expensive in most remote communites 
compared to other parts of Ontario, largely as a result of 
the’ cost of -aix ‘tranvsport. 


Potentially lower cost and more energy efficient 
transportation modes, i.e. winter roads and summer barge 
service, are not being fully utilized and are in decline. 


Wood appears to be the best renewable energy resource 
Option in nearly all of the communities and could be 
considered in some communities as a fuel for electrical 
generation using wood boiler/steam engines. 


Existing wood heating systems are not energy efficient. 
Community run systems should be adopted. 


Forest management practices for the cutting of fuel wood 
are limited and improved silvicultural practices improve 
productivity and regeneration. 


Nine communities have a good potential for small-scale 
hydraulic development. 


Peat is an alternative nonrenewable energy source. At this 
time it does not appear to be a viable energy option for 
these remote communities. Peat inventory information, 
extraction technology and possible environmental impacts 
are not fully developed at this time and require additional 
research. 


15. Active solar systems are not viable in these remote 
communities at this time; any direct solar initiative 
should be of a passive nature in conjunction with the 
design of new buildings. 


16. Photovoltaic systems have potential for small stand-alone 
energy using facilities to displace small diesel generators. 


17. Wind/diesel systems have potential for all Hudson Bay and 
James Bay communities. 


18. Small wind systems (2-10 kW) have potential for supplying 
the electrical needs of individual dwellings, government 
buildings and commercial buildings. \ 


ay are Barriers to the Installation of Renewable Energy 
Technology in Remote Communities 


This study consists of an identification, analysis and 
ranking of various social, environmental, institutional and 
technical barriers to the installation of renewable energy 
technology in remote communities. 


The final report will be available in late 1982 or early 
1983. The draft report had not been prepared at the time 
of writing of this submission. Preliminary conclusions are 
not available. 

In our opinion the above studies relate to the mandate of 
the Royal Commission on the Northern Environment in the 
following way: 

Close Relationship: 

1) Identify the feasibility of alternatives and undertakings. 

2) Provide useful background data. 

3) Identify the extent of the natural resources in proximity 
to remote communities that could be used for energy 
purposes. 

Distant Relationship: 


1) Deal with projects that are not major in scope. 


2) Deal with projects that individually do not result ina 
large environmental impact. 


3.320 Technology Development Projects 
ee | Sudbury/Wind Diesel Hybrid 


This project consists of the design, installation and 
monitoring of an 80 kw wind/diesel installation currently 
being monitored in Coniston, Ontario. The Purpose of the 
demonstration is to determine the economic feasibility of 
using wind systems to reduce the fuel consumption of 
Ontario's remote community diesel generators. The Hudson 
Bay and James Bay communities in Ontario have sufficient 
wind regimes to ensure the technical feasibility of such a 
system. 


After all monitoring has been completed in Sudbury in 1983, 
it is the intention of the Ministry of Energy to relocate 
the system in Fort Severn, Ontario. 


oT3 ae Small Wind System Demonstration 
re esi eemonstration 


This project consists of the selection, procurement and 
demonstration of a small 10 kW wind electric system. The 
system will be procured and monitored at the Atlantic Wind 
Test Site in Prince Edward Island. The system will then be 
relocated at the Kortright Centre in Maple, Ontario, and 
will be demonstrated to the public. 


This project will determine the cost and technical 
feasibility of using small wind generators to replace small 
diesel generators in remote areas of Northern Ontario. The 
System is expected to be procured by late 1982 and will be 
relocated in Ontario by March 1983, 


CP ci Wood Gasifier/Combustion Engine Demonstration 
ne ENE Memonstration 
This project consists of the following three phases: 
Phase l: The assessment and selection ofa small 100-300 


kW gasifier coupled to a dual fuel engine to 
produce electric power for remote communities. 


Phase 2: The procurement and installation of the system in 
Ontario. 
Phase 3: One year of performance monitoring and public 


demonstration. 


If this system proves to be commercially viable and 
financially successful these Systems could be used to 
replace diesel generators in remote communities in Ontario. 


Note: 


The study will also determine quantities of wood required 
to operate such systems. 


6 | Wood boiler steam engine demonstration 


This project will determine the cost and technical 
feasibility of using wood boiler/steam engines to replace 
diesel generators in remote Ontario communities. The 
project will include the design and procurement of a 60 kw 
wood boiler/steam engine set. The System will be operated 
in a Northern Ontario lumber mild /)> As previously noted, 

the Northern Assessments Report (Middleton, 1982) 
recommended such systems for four remote native communities. 


ono 5 Micro Hydro Feasibility Studies for Muskrat and Oba 
ee ee es tor Muskrat and Oba 


Feasibility studies are currently underway to determine the 
System requirements and costs of installing micro hydro 
turbines in these two remote communities in Ontario. The 
final phase of the Oba feasibility study is expected to be 
available in December 1982. Phase One of the study 
concluded that the payback for the small hydro installation 
at Oba would be about 15 years (at which time a replacement 
for a diesel generator would be required). 


The Muskrat Dam feasibility study is expected to be 
available in March 1983. 


In our opinion the above technology development studies 
relate to the mandate of the Commission in the following 
ways: 


Close relationship: 
1) Deal with the feasibility of alternative undertakings. 


a) In’ total, they could eventually exert a major financial and 
social (mostly positive) impact. 


Distant Relationship: 


1) The environmental implications of the projects are likely 
to be minor in extent. 


2) The number of these Systems that will ultimately be 
installed is not known at this time. However, by the end 
of 1984 most of the technologies will have been 
demonstrated. Financial feasibility will be determined at 
that time. 


4.0 Polar Gas Project 


The Polar Gas Project is a proposal by a consortium of 
companies to build a pipeline to connect Arctic frontier 
reserves of natural gas to the southern Canadian and U.S. 
markets. The sponsors are Panarctic Oils Limited, TransCanada 
PipeLines Limited, Petro-Canada, Tenneco Oil of Canada Limited, 
and the Ontario Energy Corporation. The original application 
has been withdrawn and since then alternative routing studies 
have been in progress. One of the routing options would 
proceed through northwestern Ontario. 


The attractiveness of the Polar Gas Project may be reduced to 
some extent if the proposed Arctic Pilot Project is approved 
and particularly if it is then subsequently expanded. These 
two projects are competing proposals for bringing Eastern 
Arctic gas to Southern markets. The National Energy Board 
adjourned its hearings on approval of the Arctic Pilot Project 
because of uncertainty about export markets. 


Decisions are expected over the next year on which routing 
alternative is most appropriate. 


5.0,Environmental Assessment Activities 
Sek Lrtroduct ion 


In the area of environmental assessment the Ministry of 
Energy has prepared a Class Environmental Assessment for 
Remote Power Projects. The Ministry is also studying the 
entire range of its programs for potential application of 
the Environmental Assessment Act.., 


5.2 A class environmental assessment (E.A.) to cover remote 


energy supply projects 


This document has been prepared by the’ Ministries of Energy 
and Northern Affairs to seek approval for small energy 
installation (less than 2 megawatts) in areas of Ontario 
which are remote from the electric power grid. 


The Class E.A. specifically requests approval for four 
types of small energy projects. These are: 


small-scale hydraulic systems 

wind systems 

energy systems using Biomass conversion 
energy systems using engines or turbines 


aadoy 


The purposes of these projects are as follows: 


a) to provide an adequate, reliable and economical supply 
of energy to remote locations. 


b) to enhance the stability of remote communities. 


cS) to improve the standard of living in remote areas 
which do not have adequate energy supply. 


da) to reduce the consumption of non-renewable oil based 
fuels while increasing the use of indigenous and 
renewable energy. 


e) to establish working examples or demonstrations of new 
or alternative energy technologies. 


f ) to provide energy sources which make attractive 
opportunities to develop tourist facilities in remote 
locations. 


g) to reduce noise and exhaust effects of existing energy 
sources, in particular, diesel generators. 


The document is currently in the pre-submission 
consultation phase and has been widely circulated to other 
government ministries and to the Royal Commission on the 
Northern Environment. 


Formal submission of the E.A. to the Ministry of the 
Environment is expected early in 1983. 


6.0 Task Force on Northern Electrification 
alan Se Ven NOt tnern £1eEctrirication 
6.1 Introduction 


The Task Force was established October 1, 1982 to review 
and make recommendations to Cabinet on the state of 
electrification in remote northern Ontario communites by 
February 28, 1983. The Task Force is made up of 
representatives from Ontario Hydro, the Resources 
Development Secretariat-Indian Affairs, and five 
Ministries: Energy, Northern Affairs, Natural Resources, 
Transportation and Communications and Treasury and 
Economics. 


The Task Force is to examine electrification in remote 
northern communities with regards to existing operations, 
need for new service, available capital financing methods, 
rate structures, guidelines for choosing between supply 
options, integration of development and demonstration 
programs, responsibility for servicing native communities, 
service to telecommunications sites and the role of private 
power companies. 


6.2 Terms of Reference 
Task Force On Northern Electrification 
Fe ee ee ee ee Le 
Purpose: To review and report on the state of 
electrification in remote northern communities in 


Ontario and make recommendations to Cabinet. 


Review Group: Ministry of Energy - 2 
Ministry of Northern Affairs — 2 


Ministry of Natural Resources - 1] 

Ministry of Transportation & Communications - 1 
Resources Development Secretariat - Indian 
Affairs - 1 

Ministry of Treasury & Economics - 1 


Ontario Hydro - 1 


Objective: To review the present state of electrification in 
northern remote communities and assess the need 
for future services. 


Specifically to review and make recommendations 
on the following: 


le Operational state of existing services. Their 
present operational cost and forecast of future 
costs taking into account the supply and price of 
LuEeL OTs 


2% The need for electrification in communities 
without electric power and to recommend 
quidelines for the establishment of new services. 


Method of 
Operation: 


Time Frame: 


Report: 


The methods available to provide the capital 
financing with reference to all potential 
provincial and federal government sources. 


The method of operating existing and new services 


with reference to rate structures, conditions of 


service and the need for operational subsidies. 


Guidelines for the choice of on site generation 
oreconnection toythe) Ontario hydro ‘grid. 


The integration of development and demonstration 


activities into programs to provide power to 
remote communities. 


The responsibility to provide service in native 
communities. 


Service to telecommunication sites in established 
communities. 


The role of private power companies in supplying 
service in some areas. 


Meetings of the delegates of each Ministry or 
agency, each to provide input in their area 
through briefs or the presentation of information 
from specialists associated with the items under 
study. 


Meetings in Toronto with travelling to remote 
areas if considered necessary to see and 
understand installation or operating problems. 


The Task Force to be commenced by October 1l, 
1982, .and report by February 28, 1983. 


To the Minister of Energy and the Minister of 
Northern Affairs. 
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This report contains the opinions of many individual trappers. 
Not all opinions expressed in it are necessarily the opinions of 


the authors. 


This report has been prepared with the financial assistance of 
the Royal Commission on the Northern Environment. However, no 
opinions, positions or recommendations expressed herein should be 
attributed to the Commission. They are solely the responsibility 


of the Sioux Lookout Trappers Council. 
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Although this brief was written by trappers, on behalf of trappers, 
we would also wish that we have acted, if coincidentally, on behalf 
of most citizens North of 50°; as well as on behalf of the natural 
environment with all its plant and animal life. It is our wish that 
this environment be well guarded so that Ontarians will benefit from 
it for all time. Benefit may come through the material as well as 


nonmaterial wealth which this country North of 50° has to offer. 


Man cannot separate himself from or destroy the ecological processes 


around him without suffering later. 


Man possesses the knowledge to avoid over exploitation. He has not 
yet learned, however, to rein his greed. Man was intended to make 
use of nature -- not to destroy it. 

"Only when the 'principal' remains whole, can 


nature provide the 'interest' due him." 


We in the North of 50° area have the tremendous privilege, coupled 
with the almost frightening responsibility, to avoid making the same 


mistakes in dealing with the environment as have people and 


governments around the globe. We have an almost virgin tract of 
forest as well as the basic knowledge and technology to manage it 
properly. The only thing which appears to be missing is wisdom. 


Whether or not we have enough of that remains to be seen. 


2. WHY THIS BRIEF WAS WRITTEN 


"We trappers are a timid group, we only want 

tojbe lett alone. 
"Why did we come in the open then?" 
One of the most potent of forces during the recent four decades was 
the force of change. Media, teaching establishments, government and 
industry have, during this time span, preached and promoted changes 
in all fields and on all levels with such determination, that it 
became almost a goal in itself to change the world around "for 


changes sake." 


The heading under which millions of changes took place was “progress”. 
According to the dictionary progress is equated with "an advancement 


toward fuller development" and implies a 'move toward the positive", 


How does this ''Progress" relate to trapping and trappers, their 


cultures and lifestyles? Our trappers' major grievances and concerns 


are based on changes brought about by the very forces Cis progress’. 
Our reason for enclosing this term in quotation marks is that most 
of us see this force as a threat to be expressed by an opposite 
term. To a trapper true progress is not necessarily equated with 
increased exploitation of the area North of Be, nor with increased 
expansion of the forest industry in this area; nor iseitean anerease 
in government regulation and control. Rather, we would see it as a 
force that would establish and harmonize all the interrelationships 
between man and nature in this area; also the social, cultural and 
interracial as well as the economical situation. This could be 
accomplished by a relaxed, levelheaded, neither time nor target bound 
approach to resource management, in a way which would be predictable 
for centuries to come. With much caution and careful study as well 
as goodwill by everyone involved, a sane relationship between modern 


man and his environment could be established. 


Trappers witness reality. They see rapid advancement of all northern 
oriented resource industries consuming volumes in two to three years 
which decades earlier would have required ten years and twice the 
manpower to exploit. They operate with unnecessary waste and destruction. 
and while most of us stand scared and wondering, a few have discovered 

the cause... a philosophy which proclaims that all of the environment 


is only here to be exploited and consumed. The very term resource, 


which is used virtually for everything occuring naturally in this 


area suggests something to be somehow turned into cash. 


Trappers feel threatened by all the development around them. Roads 
and cuts are expanding everywhere. They realize that the time has 
arrived when they can no longer withdraw to new hunting grounds. 
They are now cornered and like a timid muskrat, that will bite when 


cornered, they are ready to do just that. 


This report deals with problems; names them one by one, tries to find 
where the fault lies, and makes recommendations intended to improve 


the trappers lot and make his future more predictable. 


We trappers also realize that we are but a small group in the boreal 
forest. We are aware that other segments of the Ontario Public have 
an interest in it. We certainly agree with the multiple use concept. 
Forestry as currently practiced does not fit into this concept. 
"Clearcut areas effectively eliminate any other 
land use (except perhaps that of mining)"' 
It is hard for trappers to show compassion for an industry which 


mercilessly consumes the environment around us. 


We have been aware for some years that the major resourse extraction 


industries are worried about the growing public concern for the 
environment....thousand of Northern Ontarians, including many trappers, 


are voicing their concerns. 


Large sums of money are spent every year by the Forest Industry lobby 
using all currently available means to influence government and public 
alike to accept their version of the gospel of "multiple land use", 

of "the renewable resources" and of "industries concern about providing 
jobs". Granted, for the public it is so easy to just believe their story 


as "the truth" and to hope that it is indeed the truth. 


But then there are many citizens out there in bush jackets and boots. 
They have looked backstage and seen what the forestry-public-relations 
presentations don't show. They have come back with a message of 
terrible waste and unconcerned overexploitation. Often the huge 
sections of clear-cut bush are only visible from the ary... Siiee 
driving on most highways there is usually a wide enough strip of bush 


left standing to deceive the traveler about the effects of logging. 


The ever increasing scale of the exploitation and the waste are 


making people aware continually that Sit isnot well: 


This report would not have been written 10 years ago. Today, however, 


the awareness among trappers has increased so much, that it as’ dikely 


to be followed by more in the future. So, why was it attempted? 


As a group, we have come to realize that the time of socio-political 
pacifism is at an end. We must, in some way, attempt to secure a 
greater degree of control over our own lives. For too long we have 
allowed the Procrustean Bureauocracy to attempt to fit us into its bed. 


(We are individuals, and on the whole more suited to sleeping bags 


anyway.) 


And so we have become activists. This brief, together with those 


already submitted and those yet to come, are the result.* 


We hope that by using reason and logic, by showing genuine concern and 
a willingness to compromise, we can enter into a meaningful dialogue 


with all who in any way use the resources North of On 


Anyway, we are giving it a try. This submission, by trappers, on 
behalf of trappers and the environment of this great area North of 50°, 


we herewith address to the RCNE in which we place so much hope! 


DECEMBER 15, 1982 


The Authors, for the Sioux Lookout Trappers Council and many 
non-organized trappers North of 50° 
Wilf Wingenroth, Author, Researcher 
Bruce. Smith, Author, Editor 
Ian Marshall, Author, Proofreader 
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3. A PECULIAR PROBLEM 


During the interview period repeated attempts were made, even by 
government officials, to ridicule the efforts and purpose of the 
commission, and thereby those of the authors of this brief. One 

of the authors has to admit redfacedly, to being rather critical of 
the commission himself, at times. He nevertheless became instrumental 
in convincing trappers to embark on this project for reason of faith 


in any exercise that gives the public a chance to speak out. 


Meanwhile, this author has spent many hours of studying reports 
either authored or funded by the commission. He had had to change 
his opinions and beliefs, and now feels that the commission is indeed 
serving a valid function, and he is putting much faith in the 


commission's further efforts. 


4. ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


How do you give credit to sources without using names? 


During the surveying and information gathering process we became 


acutely aware that a number of the persons involved did not like to 


be quoted or even named at all, while a minority,sof persons 


interviewed said that it was quite OK with them to use their names, 


no matter how strong their statements were. We have therefore 


decided to just list sources by their localities. 


We would like to thank all of those who have cooperated with the 
information gathering process by providing opinions, relating 
experiences, giving out data and disclosing policies and other 


information, whatever the case might be. 


These were trappers, persons related to the fur trade, persons 
related to the Ontario Trappers Association (OTA), a number of 
officials of the Ministry of Natural Resources (MNR) as well as 

the Department of Indian Affairs, also officials in the Forest 
Industry, environmentalists, tourist onteitters: as well as citizens 
of the north. Thank you all for your cooperation and the information 


provided. 
5. HOW THE PROJECT WAS CARRIED OUT 


The decision to write a brief to be presented to the Royal Commission 
was made by the directors of the SLTC in September 1982. At our 
September general meeting we announced that with all probability 
funding by the commission had been decided. Research for the project 
was begun immediately by interviewing council members. The official 


opening date for the funded period is September 26, 1982. 


During the survey the author felt a very strong message....the 
trapper's growing loyalty toward their common cause, Opinions and 
data received in this survey varied so little that the result was 
almost total concensus among those queried, with the exception of a 
few topics. Even some of the field experiences related by the 


trappers to expand a point were similar. 


This was the first time that a trapper had contacted such a number 
of colleagues over such a wide area to discuss gut level issues, and 
solicit their opinions. The attempts by the author were generally 


well received, and cooperation was great. 


Trappers were also made aware that their problems were common to 

most of their colleagues, and that a strong consensus exists as to 

the problem areas, and even in some cases as to what to do about them. 
Though totally unplanned, there was a public relations spinoff which 


is quite positive for inter-trapper relations. 


6. THE RANGE OF THE SURVEY 


We tried to limit our survey to an area that was approximately north 
of the 50th parallel (location of trapline was of importance, not 
the trapper's address). To the west we contacted trappers as far 


as Richan, to the north we travelled to Lac Seul, Pickle Lake, 


Osnaburgh, to the east as far as Armstrong. Thunder Bay was visited 
in order to contact Great Lakes Forest Products, the North West 
Trappers' Council, The Royal Commission and to do some library 
research. Other places where government offices as well as trappers 
were contacted were: Savant Lake, Ignace, Dryden, Vermillion Bay, 
Allanwater, Umfreville and Hudson. Considerable time and extra 
travel was spent in locating trappers since many were on their 
traplines. Unfortunately, some colleagues were impossible to locate 


because of this. 


It has been suggested to us that the majority of the persons 
interviewed were non-Indian and therefore the study of little value. 
We would like to inform the reader that of 65 interviews, a total 
of 30 treaty and 35 nontreaty trappers are represented. Which is 
approximately the true representation of the area sampled. It is 
also questionable if an increase in the interviews would have made 
any difference. We pointed out that there was an almost total 
agreement on most points. This agreement did not change even after 
the last of the trappers were quéeried# Likewise; the»points. of 


disagreement were equally uniform. 


There was an additional meeting by the directors to discuss several 


points in this brief. After this meeting and a radio announcement 
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to local trappers the project was closed for further input, and 


the wrapup and the compilation of data was begun. 


We claim neither that this report is representative for the total 
area North of 50°, nor that the report is exhaustive and complete for 
the area represented. There are several subjects which the authors 
do not treat in depth since they feel ill-equiped and/or had too 


little time to deal with them properly. 


This report contains views, opinions, experiences, grievances and 
recommendations of the area trappers as well as the official position 


of the Sioux Lookout Trappers' Council. 
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SECTION “I 


TRAPPERS AND GOVERNMENT 


In this chapter we deal with the interrelationship between trappers 
and government in general, and more specifically between trappers 


and the Ministry of Natural Resources (MNR). 


As mentioned before: we claim to be neither complete nor exhaustive. 
For reasons of time we have concentrated generally on "problems" and 
try to address those which are current as well as those which can 

be seen coming in the near future. In omitting to mention any 
trapper-MNR relations that are running smoothly, we do not wish to 
imply that those instances don't exist, however they are becoming 


more rare. 


If some of the recommendations in this chapter would be followed, 
the situation between trappers and government could only improve. 
To listen to the ''Grassroots' and accommodate often makes better 


government. 
A. TRAPPERS AND THE DECISION MAKING PROCESS 


Traditionally northern trappers were a somewhat withdrawn, poorly 
informed collection of individuals. Not only did they never take 
part in any decision making by governments, but they didn't have a 


clue about any decisions in the making, nor how to take part in any 
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of the processes. Had they understood the whole process, they would 
Still have fallen short since the government, both on a political 

as well as on a bureaucratic level, was rather unwilling to listen 
to them. This is no wonder, since this was also true of the general 


public. 


Government solicitation of public input in decision making in this 
area is a rather novel move, becoming more pronounced only in the 
mid 70's. The various land use planning exercises showed that large 
Segments of the public failed to fully take part, respond or even 
understand the subject. After a long history of being handed 
ready-made plans and decisions by the Provincial Government and with 
no apparent influence or recourse, the public was conditioned to 
shrug their shoulders, complain a little and generally ignore many 


a foolish, southern oriented decision. 


The authors, during a campaign to take part in the MNR sponsored 
WPLUP open houses frequently heard such comments as: 

"What good does it do to speak out, they will do 

what they want anyway" or: "They probably have 

made up their minds and nothing I have to say will 


make a difference." 


This author has had experiences that might back up the above to a 
degree. When called to attend roads meetings he repeatedly found 
that roads which were supposedly open to discussion, had in fact 


already been built. 


When we talk here about decision making, we mean the decisions which 
apply to the northern environment, its people, economy and ecology. 
Trappers here are keenly interested in the following: Resource 
allocation, development, extraction and environmental safeguards; 
and the governing process including laws, policies, directives and 


administration. 


Though trappers have now, and will continue to have, the ambition 
to inject some input into decisions concerning the above topics, 
our concept as to how this can best be achieved is still evolving. 
Since the open forum of a Royal Commission is unlikely to be a 
permanent one, further opeammacatess on the part of the Ontario 


Government may well be in question. 


We are only too aware though, that one of the causes for the Royal 
Commission was the public outcry and controversy over "under the 
table dealings" of government with the forest industries, one of 


these deals being the "Reed Tract" in 1975. 


If we are able to make any recommendations on the subject of 
decision making, then it las as much to do with procedures as with 
outcome. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


- that the MNR consult with trappers and trappers councils whenever 
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trapping-related decisions are made. 
- that whenever decisions are made, trappers be considered as much 
as all other northern residents to have a right to their way of 
lure: 
- that whenever developments are planned, these developments be 
subject to modifications which will ensure the continuing possibility 


of trapping, both as a business (industry) and a way of life. 


B. TRAPPERS AND THE GAME AND FISH ACT 


Of the Ontario Regulations which affect trappers, the Game and Fish 
Act is the most important. In it it is spelled out what the trapper 
can and cannot do, and also what he must do. In addition to this 
Act, trapping is subject to a number of provincial as well as 
regional and district policies. Regional and district »rocedure 


directives are of further interest. 


In the survey the following became clear: 
That the majority of trappers don't understand certain 
regulations, policies and directives; that they perceive 
others to be unwarranted, and/or unjust, discriminatory, 


unclear, contradictory, obsolete, inappropriate, etc. 


We have researched this problem and have found the following: 


The way the Ministry views trapping is a divided one. On the one 
hand trapping is considered a business, industry and trade, ‘On 

the other hand it is considered a recreation and hobby. Depending 
on who in the MNR is responsible at any given time the view differs 
from one to the other extreme. It even differs from district to 
district, yes, even within a district office. The laws which govern 
trapping reflect this seemingly conflicting attitude (We would like 
to point out here, that both viewpoints could easily be combined 


into one, with no necessity for conflict). 


The trapper is encouraged, even legislated to produce, and at the 


same time he is being made to do so in a restrictive atmosphere. 


To further complicate the matter there is a double standard being 
used by MNR, which is highly controversial. It has to do with 

treaty and nontreaty trappers being treated entirely different. This 
is the only major point in the survey on which trappers were divided 
and the authors suggest, that this issue of conflict is not one 
caused by the trappers themselves, but rather by the way MNR handles 


the situation. 


Beyond this statement, the authors feel not equal to deal with the 
topic but do want to expound the differences in order to record them 


the way they were perceived. We understand that virtually all 
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G & F Regulations can be enforced against nontreaty trappers and 
those treaty trappers whose trapping activities are not within 
their proper treaty area. Also that former customary leniency, when 
it comes to enforce insensitive, inappropriate and controversial 
regulations will be phased out. In other words: 

"All regulations to be enforced in the future." 
This is an important aspect since in the past, trappers were 
frequently assured: 

"don't worry about this regulation, we aren't 


eoing to enforce 2t." 


Against treaty Indians, only the following three issues are 

currently being enforced (as per Minister/directive) :* 

- regulations pertaining to firearm safety 

- regulations pertaining to wastage of..... , (fish; -gane; fur) 

- regulations pertaining to selling of....(fish, game, fur) 

As a matter of record, the following grievances were expressed by 

the surveyed trappers: 

Treaty Trappers: that they were sometimes prevented from hunting 
and trapping the way they saw fit, that nontreaty persons 
were allowed to hunt trap and fish on their treaty areas. 

that this subject would quickly leave the topic 
of trapping and turn into a civil rights/treaty rights issue 


ws (clean. 


*Appendi x: "Cc" 
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For this reason we will restrict ourselves to quote briefly, as 
an example, from Treaty No. 9, (the treaties NOT having been read 
by most of the persons contacted in the survey). This is what it 
says relating to hunting, trapping and fishing: 

"And His Majesty the King hereby agrees with the 

said Indians that they shall have the right to 

pursue their usual vocations of hunting, trapping 

and fishing throughout the tract surrendered as 

heretofore described, subject to such regulations 

as may from time to time be made by the government 

of the country." 

Nontreaty Trappers: (the grievances sounded especially bitter when 
coming from Nontreaty Indians and Metis) Preferred treatment 
of treaty trappers in almost every respect, lack of 
enforcement of the more accepted G & F regulations against 
treaty trappers, and government financial aid to treaty 


trappers as opposed to nontreaty. 


Since we were not going to make recommendations relating to the 
above issues, we limit ourselves to state that we generally accept 
the principle of nondiscrimination and basic human rights as seen 


by all Canadian people. 


To deal further with regulations pertaining to trapping, we find 
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that the Game and Fish regulations and policies leave much to be 
desired. In the proper chapter we deal with some of the specific 
issues. We feel that regulations and policies are often designed with 
bureaucratic~ and law enforcement-convenience in mind. That these 
laws and policies may not at the same time be convenient to trappers, 
or even sound from a conservation and furbearer management standpoint 


will become obvious to the reader. 


As discussed under '"Furbearer Seasons", Ontario is so large and 
contains so many landscapes and climatic areas that seasons would 
have to be much more decentralized to make sense from biological and 


resource management points of view. 


Similarly other administrational and other rules should be 
decentralized much more in order to suit area circumstances. We, 
the trappers of this area, find it unacceptable for instance, to be 
subject to rules and regulations that were hatched between North Bay 


and Toronto, with their problems in mind. 


Trappers more than ever, want a hand in making the laws which govern 
them. They feel, in case of many issues, better equipped to make 
decisions in the field than to follow rules which do not make sense 
in a given situation. Wildlife people are also perceived as being 
largely underinformed when it comes to the actualities of our trade. 


Many strong comments were received about this subject. 
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We trappers, nevertheless, fully understand that some regulation 
is indeed essential if the north is to survive the onslaught of 
civilization. Totally free development can no longer be tolerated 


in this age of masses and machinery. 


We are aware that in this brief we are asking: 
(a) for less stringent government control measures, in some 
instances, for ourselves, and: 


(b) more control for the corporate resource industry. 


This is not intended to reflect ambivalence or inconsistency. 
It does reflect, however knowledge of the fact that large resource 
extraction is extremely disruptive to the natural environment, 


while trapping could go on forever without harm to the environment. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

- that the basic theme of regulations and policies be one of 
conservation and perpetuity in trapping 

- that trapping economy be considered fully 

- that cultural and way of life considerations be also made 

- that all trappers have input in the making of the rules and 

- that these be decided on in a more local fashion 

- that these reflect the local conditions and requirements 

- that ease of enforcement and administration be only considered 


after the other points are taken care of. 
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C. FURBEARER SEASONS - HOW SHOULD THEY BE SET? 


Seasons for furbearers in Ontario were first introduced as a 
conservation measure. Two centuries of largely uncontrolled trapping 
had at the time reduced some furbearer populations severely. At one 
time beaver and muskrat were taken right through the summer. Beaver 
fur at that time was used mainly to pyodors felt hats. It wasn't until 
later in the last century that primeness of these pelts, then used | 
as fur, became a consideration. This was then a second consideration 


leading to establishing of open and closed seasons. 


It was at the time, desired that the open season should ideally 
coincide with the time in which the fur was more or less prime, in 
order to bring the best return but giving the animals protection during 
their propagation phase as well. If we look at these objectives today 
then we have to admit that they have not been achieved in the case of 
some furbearers. We follow with some of the reasons: 
- pelt saleability and fur quality do not necessarily coincide 

with primeness of the pelt 
- fur quality and maturity is affected by annual food and weather 


conditions, as well as by more general shift of the climate. 


Beaver being a very important furbearer in our area and beaver 
season being the most important contested one, may serve here as an 


example: 


- the beaver season opens in the Sioux Lookout area on October 15th, 
as it does in Winisk and Fort Frances. The climatic differences 
at these locations are drastic. Small lakes and creeks (this’is 


where these animals are found) freeze up hardly later than around 


the first week of November near Sioux Lookout, during early to mid 


October near Winisk and around the first week of December near 


Fort Frances. In the light of these differences it is obvious that 


setting October 15th as an opening date must be largely arbitrary, 
because it is either way too early for Fort Frances, if Winisk is 
right on, or vice versa. How trappers feel about this and 


recommendations follows later. 


We have in part discussed how legislating to take quality fur could 
have missed the goal in the case of beaver. Another aim in setting 
seasons was to protect the species during their time of propagation, 
meaning the time span from mating through and until the young have 
become independent. This aim could be achieved in the case of most 
furbearers excepting Marten and Fisher. (Because of delayed 
implantation of the ova; mating taking place in the spring and 


summer of the previous year). 


Here again we look at beaver as an example. Knowing, that in the 
Sioux Lookout area the young are born between the 10th and the 30th 


of May and given a gestation period of about 105 days, mating must 


ze 
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take place sometime in February. By rights beaver trapping might end 
then, given the above goal of noninterference with the reproductive cycle. 
Removing either partner of the breeding pair would result in the colony 


becoming unproductive for that year. 


Back to fur quality of beaver. This deteriorates rapidly during 

the latter part of the winter even though pelt primeness still increases. 
By late April, early May, the beaver caught in the Sioux Lookout area 
have dropped to 1/2 or 1/3 of their peak value. About the same time 

the small lakes and creeks open up again causing some trappers to go 


"spring trapping". 


Spring trapping is no longer carried out by most non-native trappers 
in the province. In addition to poor economics it is considered 
wasteful to catch, and this is hard to avoid, the highly pregnant or 
nursing females. A number of council members would therefore support 
a much earlier closing date for beaver. Why we are not making this 


a recommendation follows: 


This is a point on which the trappers are divided. While those 
suggesting earlier closing are non-treaty members of the trapping 
community, a large number of treaty Indian trappers (eg. Osnabourgh, 
Pickle Lake) want the season left as is or have it extended even to 


June 10th, claiming this to be an old custom. 
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In researching this late trapping trend by treaty trappers we 
found the following: 
often 
a) it is’customary for these colleagues to trap beaver in open 
water only (both early in the fall as well as in the spring) 
b) Spring trapping is viewed as an important "hunting holiday" 
the long winter being finally over, and the bush again yielding 
fish, game and birds. This holiday often taken in family groups 


is something traditional to the northern Indian trappers. 


They feel strongly about its importance. 


Now to discuss the beginning of the beaver trapping season. Years 

ago, when roads were scarce and game wardens as well, trappers were 

law unto themselves. Beavers were taken a few at a time starting 

late in September to establish pelt maturity and as soon as the trapper 
was impressed with the quality, full scale trapping was begun. 
Depending on weather conditions he might have started anytime between 


September 25th and October 15th. 


Early trapping success was and still is a most important ingredient 

in the economics of trapping. These are the reasons that are valid 

today, as seen and experienced by the Sioux Lookout trappers, for 

their area: 

a) Pelts are of a perfectly saleable quality much earlier than 
October 15th (as early as October Ist). Price discount compared 


with winter peak quality is no more than 10% to 15%, 


b) 


Cc) 


d) 


Net pelt revenue is considerably higher for beaver taken ‘during 
the Fall open water trapping because of less and cheaper equipment 
being used, and far less fuel burned. Net income for open water 
fall beaver pelts has been estimated by us to be in the range of 
80% to 100%. higher than for the same pelts taken through the ice. 
trapping success is vastly superior in the fall to that in the 
winter. In this area the beavers are very active in early October, 
activity slows right down soon after the middle of this month. 
Freezeup occurs quite early every second year usually around the 
20th of October near Sioux Lookout, much earlier farther north. 
This refers to the freeze up of small lakes, bays and creeks where 
most beaver trapping is done. Trappers have very often lost both 
traps and animals due to unexpected freeze up and have become 


wary about this loss and waste. 


We conclude that: 


EARLY - open water fall trapping (first two weeks in October) makes 


sense for reasons of good economics, success, ease of travel 


and general work efficiency. 


LATE - 'Open water" fall trapping makes less sense for reasons of 


poorer economics, less success, terrible travel conditions 
(much breaking of ice and equipment) poor work efficiency, 


frequent loss of traps and animals. 


It must be noted that those trappers who for some reason or other 
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prefer to trap late, or who do not have quite these adverse conditions 
would be perfectly free to choose any later date to start their 
operation. Also, that in some years of warm fall weather the trappers 
would naturally choose to trap later. Yet another point is that in 


recent years earlier and flatter beavers brought stronger prices. 


Several trappers complained about high loss of beavers due to poaching 
and needless destruction by big game hunters, and felt this could be 
somewhat reduced if they were free to trap the vulnerable locations 


earlier. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 

- that the MNR work closely together with local trapper groups and 
consult experienced trappers on the establishing of seasons. 

- that funds be made available to do local studies relating to fur 
bearer life histories and the fur maturing process in order to set 
more meaningful seasons. 

- that the seasons be changed in the case of some furbearers, for 
which ample evidence is already available and consistent pressure by 
experienced trappers exists. 

- that economic reasons be considered fully when setting seasons in 


order to maximize the net income of the trapper. 
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D.. ©? THE’ QUOTA SYSTEM’ =" DO’ WE, NEEDS TT? 


1. General Comments 

As with seasons for the taking of furbearers, the quota system was 
first intended to limit catches... to give depleted animal populations 
a chance to rebuild as well as to prevent such depletion from happening 


again. In this area quotas were first set in 1945, primarily for beaver. 


The setting of quotas was handled in a fairly lax manner in all those 
cases where populations were sufficiently stable. Usually the trapper 
was asked how many beavers he would like to catch. For a long time 
beaver remained the only animal put on a quota, but in recent years 
other furbearers were 'quotaed' in some districts of the Kenora Region. 
In the case of Ignace, this happened recently. When enquiring about 
this change in policy, the author was told that it was being done because 
of continuous poor trapping performance in the district, i.e., a number 
of trappers did not take much besides a few beavers. The policy was 
initiated in order to remove consistently unambitious trapline holders 
from their lines. The reaction of trappers interviewed (not the 
unproductive ones) is one of puzzlement and fear however, and this 


measure perceived by them as repressive. 


We have to explain at this point that the quota system has now received 


an additional function - that of a goal to be attained* It is not a 
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new phenomenon that governments will try to influence people or 
industries to produce by persuasion, enticement or force. The term 
"target" has become much used in more recent MNR papers, both internal 
and public. This term is applied to achievement goals for every 
resource extraction industry and, amazingly even in the context of 
recreational activities. One is amazed to learn for instance that 
targets for "harvesting" a given number of moose per year, or a given 
number of back country travel opportunities supplied are a criterion 
for planning moose seasons or wilderness parks. Clearly this promotes 


or even dictates resource use and/or consumption "for its own sake". 


Trapping is no exception. In the case of the Sioux Lookout District 
land use plan, a doubling of the beaver catch to 25,222 pelts per annum 
is envisioned. Red Lake plans to triple the beaver take to almost 
20,000 pelts. This planning may be based on faulty wildlife biology 


which will be explained later. 


The lever which the MNR plans to use in the achievement of these goals 
is essentially the regulation 415/section 6(B) of the Game and Fish Act.* 
Carefully rephrased this intent comes out like this in the Strategic 
Land Use Plan: 

"The present beaver harvest in the planning Region 

is below the permitted quota, thus trappers will be 


encouraged by the Minstry to use the trapline resource 


*Anpendix "D",. Page: 2 
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more fully in keeping with permitted quotas. Preference 

will be given to those trappers who wish to harvest 

fully the resource available." 
The above mentioned "encouragement" has so far taken the form of 
concealed and open threats by MNR staff to separate trappers from 
traplines. Quite a number of trappers in the survey (over 20) complained 
about this, and these complaints were directed against Dryden, Sioux 
Lookout and Ignace staff, but none were received in the case of Nipigon 
District (perhaps because only 4 trappers interviewed from this district). 
At any rate all serious trappers are irked by being threatened into 
performance. This stands out strongly. Many trappers are opposed to 
a set quota altogether. About an equal number of trappers will accept 
a quota as limitation. Nearly all feel that only they themselves can 
set such a quota if it is to be meaningful. Every trapper in the survey 
was vehemently opposed to a quota assigned by MNR (The exception being 


when a species -is judged to be in danger.) 


The more productive trappers complained about beaver quotas being 

set too high, however some trappers (especially Osnaburgh) complained 
about too low a quota, thereby eliminating incentive for young 
trappers in particular to travel extended distances to their lines in 
order to take just a few beaver pelts. (It must be mentioned here, 
that the beaver carcasses are of great importance as bait for other 
furbearers. e.g. few carcasses available results in low success for 


other furbearers.) 


If the quota system were to be acceptable from a wildlife biological 
and managerial viewpoint then the following criteria would have to 
De Mer. 
a) the total population of each species to be quotaed 
has to be known at least approximately per trapline area; also 
b) the theoretical reproductive rate per annum, and 
c) the theoretical excess rate (excess numbers of animals 
not needed to maintain stable population); and 
d) the variable factors which influence the real excess rate 
(like weather, water levels, food supply) have to be taken 
into account. 
Even in the case of farming, where some of the factors are not 
variable but predetermined (amount of seed, fertilizer, acreage) 


the outcome of the yield is hard to predict. 


In the case of furbearer populations, very little research has been 
done. As for the above points, no guidelines other than arbitrary 


ones exist. 


When it comes to species we contend that probably beaver is the 
only one for which a non-arbitrary quota can ever be set. This would 
still be difficult, expensive and time consuming and could only be 


done by persons with vast experience in this field. 
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2. Beaver Surveys 
Many trappers had something to say about beaver surveys. Mainly 
that: 

(a) they are most often very inaccurate as to the 
number of live houses counted against those missed, 
as well as rocks, deadfalls, islands, dams and dead 
houses counted as live ones, 

(b) live colonies have no indicator for the number of 
animals they contain (may contain anywhere between 
one and twelve animals) 

(c) even if the actual number of animals were known this 
could not result in accurate quota unless the current 


excess rate was determined. 


3. Economics Of Quota System 

If the ''quota to be attained" scheme ever became effective, which 

is very questionable at this point due to resistance by the trapper, 
it would ultimately lead to fur produced against, or at least out of 
step with the market's demand. It could lead to glut and deflating 
prices, eventually leading to economic hardship to many trappers. 
Also, it would not constitute free enterprise and will in the 


future be fought against by all responsible trapper groups. 


A comment heard frequently by the researcher went something like this: 


"who...came up with this policy anyway." 


oil 


my 


Just why would there be so much fuss about "managing beaver production" 
(read: increasing take) when nobody in this region seems to look after 


"managing lynx production?" 


In the case of lynx the MNR totally failed to move and invoke the 

quota system to do that for which it was designed: limit catches as 

a conservation measure. When asked if they would go along with 
protecting a temporarily rare furbearer all trappers agreed: Mabsolutely", 
"sure", "definitely". Some trappers gave examples of freeing lynx from 
traps when they felt conservation was in order. Others, however pointed 
out that a conservation move would have to come from the MNR in this case, 
due to the very mobile nature of this specie, "Tf I don't catch him - 


Joe (his neighbour) will catch him for sure." 


There is a theory often used to back up the notion that furbearer 
populations have to be decimated to remain healthy. It is taught that 
wildlife populations often build up only to crash to lower levels due 

to disease. The authors contend that this scheme though sometimes valid 
is not universal, that it is not yet fully understood and that it should 
not be used as an excuse to dictate heavy trapping. The statement: ''Use 
it or you'll lose it!" referring to the "fur resource" is abominable. 
Also, we would like to point out that in the millenia before MNR 
"managed the resource’, beaver and other furbearers certainly didn't die 


OuIGE 
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In those parts of Ontario in which the environment has been altered 
by farming, logging and civilization’ in general, conditions often 
became vastly more favourable beaver habitat. The wolves (which are 
the main limiting predator of beavers in the north) are obviously too 
scarce to limit beaver in these artificially created habitats. If over 
population and disease would become a problem in ‘this’ case, 1t ‘doesnt 


mean that this necessarily must happen in the northern environment. 


The Ignace and Sioux Lookout District offices were contacted to find 
out how the quota system was being handled at present. The following 
is the essense of the comments recorded, in random sequence. 

IGNACE: Cooperation and goodwill is available. If trappers contact 
this office they can have quotas raised or lowered, (for 
trappers with good record). Quotas in most cases are set 
arbitrarily. A number of trappers have very poor records. 
Hope that the recently founded Ignace Trappers' Council will 
help overcome problems and build a communication bridge. 
Trappers who fail to achieve quotas should contact district 
manager and inform him before season ends. Use quota 
target to establish and oust low-productive trappers. 

SIOUX LOOKOUT: Cooperation and goodwill available. Some adjustment 
of quotas possible. Quota system to be used as a means to get 
at unproductive trappers. Have to be really bad though. 
"Grey areas not tampered with". Cooperation with trapper's 


council desired. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS . 


It can be seen that the quota system is an increasingly contested 
point for trappers. The following recommendations may alleviate 
some of the problems. We recommend: 

- that quotas be set only as an upper limit of catch, and only 
for the purpose of conservation. 

- that the Game and Fish Act be amended to eliminate the ''minimum to 
be attained (75%)'' clause entirely, 

- that alternate methods be used to get at nonproductive trapline 
holders. 

- that a ''zero' quota be set as a temporary conservation measure 
whenever a specie becomes rare. This may be necessary on a larger 
than district basis. 

- that instead of wildlife staff determining the quota figure, it 
be set by the trappers themselves as a ''catch proposal". 

- that government sponsored beaver surveys be conducted on a choice 
basis by the trappers themselves, with the furthering of trapping 
efficiency in mind. Such a system is more likely to become popular 
with trappers and might be cheaper and more accurate, as well as 
promote cooperation between MNR and trappers. 

- that trapping activity be allowed to adjust to market conditions, and 

- that in the case of overabundance due to poor market conditions or 


nuisance animals, the MNR either use compensation or bounty as an 
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incentive to trap, if indeed overabundance would occur and pose 
a problem. 

- that it be recognized that a steady, even output of pelts is not 
economical for market reasons, and that trappers cannot store 


pelts to sell at a later time. 


E. TRAPLINE CONTRACTS 


A number of trappers, all of these located in the Ignace District, 
complained about an issue which is called ''Registered Trapline Agreement". * 
This is a one page paper contract reiterating several points from the 
Game and Fish Act which pertain to trapping. Two of these points refer 
to trapline cabins and quota legislation. Both these points were very 
much contested by all trappers (see appropriate chapter) and trappers 
felt ill at ease being forced to sign this form. An accompanying 

letter instructed the recipient to sign this agreement, after which 
their current licence would be issued.**Since this implied that signing 
this form was a prerequisite to receiving the licence, most trappers 

did so. One of the authors, on challenging this issue, found this to 

be a) the only district in the region to use this custom, b) not backed 
up by any law or regulation, in other words, the trappers should receive 


their licences without any such condition.*** 


Recently this author met with a representative of the Ignace district 
office and was told that: 
* Appendix "E.1" 


+* Appendix 0E 2" 
aa Appendias 1h, o° 


a) indeed signing of this agreement was not a condition to receiving 
a licence 

b) it was only intended to be a convenience toward the trapper, to 
make him understand important parts of the G & F Act. 


c) it was not currently being issued. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 

- that Registered Trapline Agreements no longer be used. 

- that those sections in the Game and Fish Act that are being 
consistantly challenged by the trapping community be reviewed 


and eventually changed with the input of the trappers. 


F. TRAPLINE CABINS 


1. General Comments 


Ever since trapping in Ontario was an occupation or a way OL Live 
trappers have lived on the land which they trapped. This was, of 
course, the only feasible way before the advent of motorized 


transportation. The trapper commuting to and from the trapline on a 
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daily basis is a relatively recent custom, development probably starting 


right after the war, with trucks and in farming areas. At the same time 


outboard motors became more numerous, but since these were small, 
commuting over waterways was out of the question. The advent of the 
advanced snowmobile in the mid-sixties gave trappers in southern and 


central areas the choice to commute. 
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Probably in most southern and some central areas, commuting has become 
the norm. In our area, North of tii it is still the exception; only 
being used in the case of town fringe traplines. The majority of lines 
are being worked from trapline cabins which the trapper uses as 

residence during his trapping endeavours. These may be spaced over 

a series of weekends only, however more often the trapper will move out 
in the field for periods of weeks, even months. A number of trappers 

in the survey were found to live right on their trapline areas, either 
on their own property or on leased land or on crown land. Some trappers 
have only their main camp, but most have between one and seven additional 


cabins as line or work cabins. 


Qe hanes: Gabiimns 


The importance of these cabins cannot be over stressed. Trappers stated 
that, in order to trap safely and efficiently, not only did they need 
enough cabins, but also did these have to be conveniently located. 

They should take into account the trapper's travel patterns rather 

than the distance between cabins on the map. Several senior trappers 
related how they had fallen through the ice, or hurt themselves, or had 
equipment breakdowns, in each case a cabin within their reach meant 
survival. The authors have had similar experiences, as well as know 


of trappers perishing because they did not have a cabin within reach. 


In order to consider convenience.the distance between line cabins 
must be seen in relation to the equipment which the trapper is using, 
such as snowshoes vs. snowmobile, canoe vs. speedboat. Increasingly 
the more basic modes of travel are seen to come back, probably caused 
by high equipment, maintainance and fuel costs. Also the need for 
cabins is dictated by geographical situation, time of year, furbearer 


availability and pelt prices. 


All of these considered,and safety factors taken into account, the 


trapper feels that distance between cabins should not exceed 5 miles. 
The question of quality came up and it was felt that line cabins need 
be neither large nor fancy, while main camps were expected to suit the 


trappers accustomed lifestyle. 


3. Trapline Transfer: 
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This topic is dealt with here because in nearly every case the trapline 


cabins are the main issue in the transfer of lines. Basically the 

trappers believe the following: 

- that they themselves should be the ones who decide who gets the 
trapline, 

- that their heirs should be given this choice in case of their 
deceasing, 

- that their cabins are their most important equity, in some cases 


constitute virtually all they own. 


Further to this topic we refer you to the following appendices: "F" 
1),01d)traplinescabintand, transfer policy? .«A.: 
2) Brief by one of the authors to the Ontario Trappers' Association 


on the topic of cabins and transfer 


3) new trapline cabin and transfer policy 


4. Problems 


A number of trappers were annoyed over the fact that people were 
often breaking into their cabins,using these, sometimes vandalizing, 
stealing, etc. in particular stealing woodstoves, motors, chain saws 


and traps. This problem is prevalent in areas accessed by logging 


roads and to a lesser degree around large lakes with a lot of tourism. 


When asked who they suspected for these acts, all of the complaining 
trappers pointed at hunters, particularly local hunters from the 
Dryden area, incidentally the same was the case in cases of poaching. 
As one trapper put it: "I have to babysit my trapline every fall." 
We don't claim to have a surefire way to alleviate this problem of 
tampering with cabins, in as much as cottages are also affected. 
Perhaps though, "'de-accessing" the area after logging would be partly 


effective. 


Another problem to do with trapline cabins was indentified as 
stemming from MNR's reluctance to allow these in the first place. 


Perhaps this is in order to alleviate the above problems? ? 


oo 
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A number of trappers have problems in securing permits to construct 
base camps as well as line cabins, for which they were willing to prove 
a need. Reasons for denying the permits ranged from: 
"there is no need for you guys to have all those cabins." 
"xxxx(trapper's name) can drive to his line in 30 minutes." 
"the public might question the trapper's privilege to have 
all those cabins." 
"You just want to use them for your Tourists.” 
"You already have a cabin on that line." 
Since government agencies always have official reasons as well as 
real ones, we would like to suggest a possibility of the real reasons 
for MNR's reluctance to allowing cabins: 
a) MNR might want trappers to have as little as possible in 
equity on their areas (easier to get Hid.Of a) trapper: 
easier to force a transfer?) 
b) these cabins might get in the way of logging operations 
road plans, etc. and might have to be considered. 


Or in other words, for ease of bureaucratic administration. 


Not long ago there would lave been an additional grievance by trappers 
against the MNR. As mentioned before: a number of trappers live 
right on their traplines, some even throughout the year. All 

trappers which were asked in the survey felt this. cto be’ a ‘choree 


that every trapper should hae. However it happens to be in 


Al 


contradiction to the trapline cabin policies to do so. Until two 

years ago the trapper would have had to leave his cabin two weeks 

after the close of the trapping season (ending June 30), which is the 
15th of July, only to be allowed to come back August 17 or two weeks 
before the start of the new season, which is September lst. By a 
stroke of genius the trapping season, as printed on the licence now, 
was extended to August 3lst, which now gives the trapper the right to 
stay in his cabin for 12 months, during which he can legally trap, e.g. 
wolves. No more taking a holiday and going to Hawaii between July 14th 
and August 17th! Why do we address this past problem? Because we 
believe this change of regulation was not intended to make it possible 
for trappers:to live.on their traplines,...Further restrictions are sure 


to come! 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 

- that trappers be allowed and encouraged to construct and maintain 
trapline cabins in a fashion that makes trapping a more efficient 
and safe occupation. 

- that they be encouraged to use these cabins as much as possible in 
order to achieve better economy and in order to take their catch 
with as little waste of this resource and as little waste of 
fossil .fuels, as possible. 

- that the MNR aid trappers in the selection of sites for their cabins 


that will be appropriate for their operation at the same time will 


Gy 


We 


a) 


b) 
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be sheltered from the public and out of the way of future planned 
resource extraction. 
that a scheme be developed by the appropriate government agencies 
to make it possible for willing trappers to full time trap and 
homestead on their traplines with a goal of year round self-sufficiency 
being granted long term leases, thereby relieving some pressure on 
the local labour and housing market, in the same time improving the 
long term fur ,take. 
that trapper cabins be seen as an important business equity and that 
senior trappers (over 10 years of steady trapping one line) be given 
the choice to buy or lease the ground on which their main camp is 
located. (In the case of full time trappers this may be their only 


equity, which when cashed, may be their only retirement possibility.) 


HOW CAN THE GOVERNMENT, PARTICULARLY THE MNR, AID THE 


TRAPPING INDUSTRY? 


would like to draw your attention to the following discrepancies: 
The government (MNR), by setting targets, is endeavouring to 
greatly increase the take of furbearers between now and the year 
2000 in the West Patricia planning unit. 

The MNR (on a Provincial basis) is poised to pass and/or enforce 
legislation that restricts trappers in cheiritrade, (thereby, 
preventing a possible increase in fur production. Also this makes 
trappers unsure about the future, discourages strong commitment 


to trapping, as well as investment on their part. 
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c) The MNR is currently following a course of action which clearly 
favours large scale extraction, thereby reducing the furbearer 


producing land base rapidly. 


We would suggest a somewhat different course: 

a) Aim for moderate increases, where possible,in fur production by 
motivating trappers through schemes of financial aid. This could 
be in the form of travel allowances, bonuses, grants to build 
cabins, portages, etc. and in the form of involving trappers in 
furbearer research projects, surveys and so on. A certain amount 
of seniority, proof of commitment to trapping etc. would be 
required. Proof for grants being used in proper fashion and need 
for projects could be established much more easily than in the 
case of the logging industry. The size of grants might be 
tied to previous catches, thereby creating strong incentive factors. 
There would be no discriminatory stipulations. Treaty as well as 


nontreaty trappers would be eligible. 


Not to seem immodest, we would like to remind the reader that nearly all 
other resource industries have been receiving massive amounts of aid 

in the past. Receiving government aid is certainly not a trapper's 
invention. The items we are asking for have parallels in the logging, 


fishing, tourist and mining industrics. 
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b) REGULATIONS. Instead of needing more of these, trappers would 

rather see some of the old privileges reestablished. To state 
one example: The gill net licence which trappers could apply for 
as recently as 14 years ago, should be reinstated. Today trappers 
need coarse fish for bait as much as ever before. It is not 
feasible to catch coarse fish on a hook and line for bait purposes. 
The MNR is well aware of this. It is not even feasible to catch 
game fish in the amounts needed for bait in fall and winter. Anyway, 
the use of game fish as bait is illegal. Here is one very good 
instance for MNR to show benevolence toward the trapper without 
any cost. All trappers in the survey felt the need to be legally 
able to use gill nets for this purpose. One trapper has, what we 
feel to be an excellent suggestion to make: 

"The MNR could lend or lease a net to each trapper 

who applies for it (one short net per trapline, 

30-50 ft), for a period of two to three weeks 

immediately preceeding normal freeze up time." 
A variety of restrictions could be applied, if necessary, to 
limit the trapper to what the intent is: to allow him to catch 
trap bait. Needless to point out that a 50 foot net won't make 


him a commercial fisherman! 


New trap legislation,*as well as the trapper's desire to trap more 


humanely, will eventually force him to change over to Killer traps’. 


*Annpendix "'G" 
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Here is another possibility for the government to assist trappers. 
Already the OTA is leading the way by offering bodygrip traps in 


exchange for leg-hold traps. 


At this point one of the authors would like to ask a pointed question: 
"What has become of the submissions of hundreds of traps 
made to the Federal/Provincial Committee for Humane Trapping? 
How can there be a real improvement in trapping technology when 
only 4 sizes of a specific type of bodygripping trap is on the 
market to replace dozens of styles of leghold traps? Does it 
mean that of the hundreds of possibilities only these few remain? 
It didn't matter before, but now that laws are in the making to 


limit us, it does matter!" 


H, NO HUNTING AREAS 


A problem resulting from areas being closed to hunting due to logging 
operations is currently being discussed at various levels by trappers 

and MNR personnel alike. The problem here lies apparently with the 

Game and Fish Act, Section 18, 1¥ and could easily be rectified. 

Several trappers are currently affected by such areas, in two cases about 
1/2 of the trapping area is closed. Trappers are prevented from 
transporting a gun across such areas, and certainly to use one in the 


*Game & Fish Act - Section 18, 1 


No person shall hunt or fish or with any gun or sporting implement 
fishing rod or tackle in his possesion go upon any inclosed or 
unenclosed land or water, after he has had oral or written notice 
not to hunt or fish thereon, by the owner or by a person authorized 
by the owner to give such notice..... 
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pursuit of their trapping/hunting of furbearers. The use of a gun, 
in most cases of a low powered rifle, is very important to them, 
particularly in the fall of the year. This restriction can in some 
cases cut success drastically. Our council, as well as the OTA will 
not stand for this limitation. Why has this become a problem now? 
- This legislation was rarely enforced, in fact until last year, was 

not enforced in either Dryden or Sioux Lookout districts. 
- Also, the areas closed to hunting have increased in number and size 


in recent years. 


We would like to point to the following inconsistency: The ''No 
Hunting" signs crop up just before open season for moose and often 
disappear right after. At any rate they are dated December 15th, 
after which date the areas are presumably open. If they are put up 


with safety in mind, why this timespan? 


We have approached representatives of Great Lakes Forest Products (GLFP) , 
the Ontario Trappers! Association and three MNR District Offices with 
this problem. Here is what we found: 
- GLFP is concerned about worker safety. Big game hunters 
are a concern but not trappers. The company in no way 
intends to restrict a trapper from carrying a low powered 
tirble an his; business). 
- OTA will not stand for this kind of ruling. Trappers must 
not be prevented from carrying a gun as a tool of the trade. 


Will take steps to ensure change if necessary. 
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 Tgnace* District: Offieer' Yes, ttrappersi will” be charged if they 
carry firearms in ''no hunting areas". This law makes no exception 
to trappers. It is a safety concern. Safety supercedes trapping. 
- Dryden District Office: The law requires us to charge 
trappers if they have guns in possession in those areas. 
It is not a regulation with safety in mind, but intends to 
restrict hunting. Safety is not even mentioned. 
- Sioux Lookout District Office: 
"We ‘don't see ithas ‘a iprobliem. Our gjicb aisinotm ep put 


you out of business." 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


- that this regulation be changed immediately. 
- The OTA as well as the councils should have input. 
- Our concern with rifle caliber size is that-it be’ sufficient 


to kill beaver and otter humanely. 


I. SLUPWPLUPDLUPNWLUP 


Most trappers of our area haven't a clue as to the importance behind 
the above placed hieroglyphics. After studying all the relevant 
documents on the above process we are still somewhat in a daze. As 
the saying goes: ''You have to be on the inside of the ‘outfit! to 


understand it all." 


We understand all too well: the whole process is heavily biased 
toward the theme of exploitation of the north, and this, despite 
heroic inside attempts to balance the powers. We trappers do know 
what we want though. A number of ideas brought forth in this report 
would be relevant to the process. It has become known to us recently, 
that the Minister of Natural Resources has stated that the final 
closing of the NWSLUP is not expected until the recommendations by 
the Commission are in. We would therefore be content to hope that 
many of our recommendations will be taken into consideration when 


drawing up the final Commission Report. 
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SECTION fd 


THE TRAPPER AND THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


A. TRAPPERS AND THEIR IMPACT ON THE NATURAL ENVIRONMENT 


We would like to point out the fact that any errors in furbearer 
management cannot have lasting ill effects, as these animals, excepting 
black bear, are generally prolific and also have a short generation 


span. 


We reject in this context any counter-charges levelled at us by the 
logging lobby, that "harvesting of the fur resource" is analog to 

the "harvesting of the timber resource''. Because this would be 
comparing the removal of the total boreal forest of an area (with a 
generation span of at least 100 years) to the removal of a percentage 


per area of furbearing animals (having a generation span of 3 to 12 years). 


Recommendations relating to trappers and the environment, especially 
making trapping even more ecologically acceptable, have been tabled 


under other topics. 


B. TRAPPERS AND PARKS 


In dealing with this topic one must first look at the basic reasons 
for the establishing of parks. Creation of parks is a worldwide endeavour 
and is a measure to protect samples of all natural world environments 


especially the different biomes. This protection became pressing as 
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total resource exploitation zeros in on the worlds' last rémaining 
ecologically intact areas. In Ontario this pressure is currently 
greatest in the northern areas, the southern and central ones having 
been 'looked after' earlier. Modern methods, as opposed to the older 
soft technology, are vastly more destructive. In addition, the 
northern environment is more fragile and less apt to repair itself. 
This makes exclusion of parts of the biome from heavy extraction all 


the more important. 


As per the MNR internal document, the so called '"Monzon Report", 

the following functions are assigned to parks: 

- protection of environment (all or certain features) historical 
and heritage protection,and recreational, tourism and learning 
function. 

- Of the 6 different classes of parks proposed only two are of general 
concern to trappers, affecting, possibly a number of them: Nature 
Reserves and Wilderness Parks. For ecological reasons both of these 


types have to be very large. 


The MNR's parks planning endeavours have generated much public interest, 


drawing praise from one side and damning criticism from the other. 


Parks proponents are most often opponents of the logging industry, 


that industry having brought condemnation on itself by its record of 
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overexploitation and waste, fueled by corporate greed and lack of 


sound forest management practices. 


The majority of our trappers, for whatever reason, are pro-parks in 


principle. 


If during the phase of the open houses they would have been better 
informed, they might have come out with this message much more 
strongly. Especially in the case of treaty trappers, who were very 
much concerned about being able to continue trapping in the areas in 
question. (As we now understand what is said in the ''Blue Book", there 
is no question as to trapping being able to continue in most parks, 
almost in perpetuity.) Examples of how trapping is handled in other 


parks only reinforces this probability (Quetico, Polar Bear, Winisk)* 


As we said above, the majority of trappers are pro-parks in principle. 
They also feel that their impact on the environment is basically 
negligible and in some cases is seen as mildly "negative"! or mildly 


MposSi. tives 


The authors feel that moderate and responsibly handled trapping would 
fit into the scheme of the balance of nature and could be carried out 
indefinitely without ill effects to the ecosystems. As with any other 
"natural raw material" extraction - it is the scale of the extraction 


that makes the difference. 


* Appendix "'C"' 


Two trappers were exceptions, being strongly anti-park. Both were 
full time loggers who had accepted the forest industry stand on the 
issue. Both also stated that trapping was not of utter importance to 


them either economically or as recreation. 


Seven trappers were of the pro-parks side to the degree that they 
would consider giving up trapping, if this would become a determining 
issue, or relocate, rather than their trapping to become damaging to 
the parks idea. One put it this way: 

NI"d rather= see an drea made antora park? im wiicn 

I can't trap, than to see 1t made into" clearcuts 

on Which there's no point to’ trap! 
A number of others feel like this: 

"Why don't they (MNR) make parks, so that people 

can hunt and trap and fish in there, but don't 

ever allow roads and cutting? A park is supposed 

to protect an area, and I think what it needs most 


is protection from being mowed down." 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


- that trapping be allowed in parks; exceptions being e.g. areas 
with heavy recreation activity, furbearer scarcity, very small 
parks. 


- that native and non-native trapping be treated equal. 


se 


- that accepted modes co travel be allowed. We can accept limitation 
as to excluding certain areas from such travel or exclusion of 
certain furbearer species, also time-phase (season) limitations. 

- If trapping has to be phased out, then the grandfather clause 
should apply. Eventually in these cases the government should buy 
out the trapper's equity, as has been done in cases involving 
commercial fishing. 


- Subsidized relocation of trappers is also acceptable. 


The above recommendations are a try at reaching a compromise between 


the different opinions of the trappers hopefully acceptable to all 


trappers, but solely the suggestions of the authors. 


C. LOGGING - HOW DOES IT AFFECT TRAPPING 


le. The’ Basie Problem 


Joo 


A thorough study of the effects of logging on trapping was commissioned 


by the RCNE and carried out by the University of Waterloo. Through 
this, the "Suffling Report", the major problems and grievances have 


been presented. 


However, since logging vs trapping is the single most important issue 


facing trappers North of 50° today, we will briefly repeat all the 


points of interest relating to this topic as we the trappers see them. 
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Logging in our area is done almost exclusively in clearcut fashion. 
Clearcut areas are hostile to almost any members of the boreal 
forest community (except certain lichen, vaccinium and ledum species), 


even to the young evergreen trees which are expected to grow there. 


We see a difference in summer and winter cuts, the former showing 
vastly more disturbance of the forest soil, due to heavy equipment 
tearing it up. The precipitation moderating action of the forest is 
absent and remains so for a number of years, longer than after a fire. 
Erosion and flooding has been observed with effects to silting of 
streams and small lakes as well as the breaking of beaver dams. In the - 
logged areas the remaining island of forest stands usually suffer 
windblow and water starvation due to dropping soil-water levels. Low 


lying areas of timber are now frequently flooded and dying. 


Not to go into more ecological details, we submit that the species 

and subspecies of furbearing animals in these areas do not live or 
propagate in areas clearcut by logging. Consequently, logged areas 
can be effectively removed from the fur producing land base. 

Remaining stands or groves of trees which are often left between large 
cuts can be added to the sum total of the clearcuts, since they are 
too small to lend themselves as habitat. Also the animal species 


which live in and around lakes and rivers are severely affected every 
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time when clearcuts reach down to the waters edge. Beaver, muskrat 


and otter regularily leave watercourses with clearcut shores. 


The question arises: How long will the damage to trapping last? 


The answers show fair concensus. Trappers state that mixed growth 

of at least 30 years is necessary for sustained fur production. 
Preferred is mixed growth of much higher age (40 to 60 years) with 

some post burn area of young mixed growth. Obviously, after large 
scale clearcutting, regeneration is highly unlikely to ever mimic the 
naturally occurring regeneration processes. Also there is no desire by 
either the Timber Branch of the MNR, or the industry to let such a 


thing happen. 


At any rate, the trappers are very pessimistic about ever being able 
to trap successfully in heavily logged areas again. For reasons that 


it takes too long - "I'll never live to see it grow back". 


2. Regeneration Methods 

The endeavour of the forest industry/MNR complex is to regrow the 
area in question preferably in evergreen monocultures. Much as the 
forests of the early times were turned into farm lands, the aim is 


now to turn cut areas into “silvicultural lands". 
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Most trappers would rather see regeneration left entirely to 

natural processes, (possibly after post slash prescribed burning). 
even if it does take longer for the forest to reestablish than 

after forest fires. At least this way a large percentage of deciduous 


growth would be assured. 


Trappers are particularly upset with scarifying methods, especially 
when done by carving huge windrows of slash debris with bulldozers. 
This method is perceived as being more hostile toward wildlife than 
all other. Further criticism is levelled against seeding evergreens 
in shoreline cuts, and finally, against the use of herbicides. Several . 
trappers see even the continuous suppression of bushfires as a 
detrimental practice., since it, together with modern regeneration 
methods, will ultimately lead to a lack of hardwoods. Herbicides, 

by the way, were mentioned repeatedly and many trappers (Savant Lake 
and Osnaburgh House) were upset about its use, even if only along 
roadsides and hydro corridors. It may be mentioned, that there are 

no studies known to us which establish the spraying programs as being 
harmless to furbearing animals or their foodchain. Considering 
however that the bottom end of the food chain of furbearers consists 
in most cases of broad leaf plants, which, in the case of herbicide 
Spraying, are the very target of the programs, it can be taken as 


proven that spray programs are detrimental to furbearer ecology. 
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5. Logging Roads 

Highways and roads are another problem. Though some major roads 

are not seen as severe, trappers are against their traplines being 

carved up by a dense network of these. Some people (government employees 
and politicians) have said, that these roads are among other things 


intended to: "create access for trappers". 


How very thoughtful and benevolent! Rather: ‘It's like a slap in 
the face!’ - we don't know of any road which was built with the 


trappers! well-being in mind! 


Problems caused by roads are manyfold. Many reasons for hard feelings 

by trappers are known! 

- disturbance of habitat by logging. Disturbance of animals and 
their breeding habits due to noise and crowding by people. 
Interference and destruction of the trappers installations and 
equipment by the public, also very frequent cases of poaching and 
furbearer destruction, particularly by hunters. 

- roads disecting important trails and portages making a number 
of these useless. Roads often disturb the animal's travel 
patterns, making trapping more dif frewlin: 

- road kills. This, in addition to poaching, can lead to depletion 
of some species below a level of population that will allow any 


take on the part of the trapper. 
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Lumber camps and garbage dumps: Dumps are a problem in that they 
attract with certainty all the wolves and most foxes and bears from 
surrounding areas. Depending on the location of the dumps, several 
trappers may effectively lack these furbearers through fall and 
winter. Also poaching by company employees is frequent around logging 


camps and dumps. 


4. Can Logging Methods be Improved? 

The answer is yes! 

Books should be written about this subject. When we briefly tackle it 
here despite the odds, then we do it to point out Ne we are not 

only aware of the problem but also of some of the ‘solutions, obvious 


or less obvious they might be. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 

To lower the severity of impact which logging has on trapping in this 

area: - 

- Trails and Portages: Should have a cut reserve of 50 meters in 
form of a corridor running the entire length of it. Where crossed 
by roads these must be equipped with on/off ramps, as roadbed is 
usually elevated, often very steeply. Any debris, treetops etc. 


to be cleared off of trails (usually at roadcrossings). 
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- Cabins: Should be left in a reserve to be determined on a 
case basis. Minimum of at least 2 square km on base camp, 1/4 
square km for line cabins. 

- Special Reserves: These would be created with status of sensitive 
areas. Their intent would be to soak up displaced animal populations 
from adjoining or surrounding clearcuts. These areas would have 
high habitat quality and most likely contain a fair amount of 
mature timber. It would not be crossed by ANY ROADS, but could 
incorporate one or two cabin reserves. This area would be identified 
and chosen by MNR wildlife staff with the cooperation of the trapper, 
or the Trappers! Council, or a senior trapper as advisor. Reserve 
status of area would be in effect until surrounding cut areas have 
been regenerated to a maturity as well as a quality which would again 


support normal wildlife populations. 


Creation of such reserves would reduce the effect of what is 
happening now, that animal populations are displaced totally out 
of large areas, probably largely perishing in the process. The 
likely size of such areas would be between 10 and 15 square 
kilometers. They would more likely have irregular shapes, but not 


be long and narrow. 


5. Shoreline Reserves 
The restriction of cutting to some shorelines must be reviewed. 
It must then be extended to include all watercourses down to stream 


size. 


This recommendation has virtually total trapper backing’ (is also 


favoured by most of the outdoor public and by tourist outfitters). 


Cutting to shores of watercourses would then become the exception. 
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Cutting plans would not be authorized without public and trapper input. 


Shoreline cuts (in exception to the rule) would then be regenerated 
with intent to create "beaver food plantations" wherever this would be 
sensible. Trappers might be given contracts to do the planting with 
aspen, etc. Again shore cuts would remain the exception with intent 
to partially offset the adverse effect of forest fire prevention. 


Such "beaver food" areas would be 200 meters deep. 


Because of well known erosion and regeneration problems, shoreline 
cuts must simply NOT be allowed in: 

- low, marginal spruce swamps 

- on any steep or 

- shallow soil 


- or bedrock. 


6. Small Lakes and Streams 

This has never been considered in the past. We want to point out 
that small lakes and streams should not be cut to the waters edge at 
all, to warrant protection of their fragile aquatic environment. 


These water courses are an important breeding ground for mink, otter, 
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beaver and muskrat, as well as containing their entire food chain, 
Any cutting to these shores could have all or some of the following effects: 
- lack of shelter; waters become unsuitable habitat when windblown. 
- lack of trees for beaver; around these waters food trees are most 
often mixed in with evergreens. 
- flooding; extensive cutting around these waters can result in 
flash floods later, in some cases breaking beaver dams, which 
destroy the aquatic environment because of lowered water tables. 
- silting together with flooding, a known problem detrimental to 


shallow water habitat. 


7. Depth of No-Cut Shore Reserves 

The depth of a protective belt should not be of an arbitrarily set 
distance. Rather, certain forest stands, site, geological and 

a estetical criteria should be used as a guide. We have worked on 
this problem and can come up with a pattern of cutting which considers 
the specific nature of shoreline ecology, however it is too detailed 


to include here. 


We write this mostly from the trappers viewpoint. Nevertheless since 
the trapper endevours to fight for an intact natural environment, he 
is an ally of anyone who favours the multiple land use concept, which 
the forest industry so brazenly ignores. For after "harvesting" an 


area there is little left for any other land use but mining. How in 


the world can the industry claim to promote multiple land use? 


Our concern is not limited to individual trappers, rather we see 
trapping as a continuously occurring occupation with a slow flow of 
trapline occupants using each trapline area. Even traplines that 
are not currently being occupied or used should receive the same 
general concern as those for which the individual may currently put 


up some struggle. 


8. Reimbursement and Compensation 


Whenever todays forest operations advance the trapper suffers. 


As explained before, areas denuded by clearcut logging cease to 

be habitat and to produce furbearers. Small strips or’ blocks "of 
forest left for this purpose are not large enough to constitute 
dwelling habitat for most furbearers, and can thererores Iiiveetrect, 
be added to the clearcuts. The trapper, if he has worked the areas 
in the past will have invested time, money and physical health in 
constructing and maintaining such items as: trails, portages, cabins, 
caches and cubbies. In most instances these are being obliterated by 
the logging operation with the exception of cabins, usually left in 

a more or less picturesque "grove setting". But even if all of these 
installations were left untouched they might still be considered a 
loss by the trappers when the area serviced by them could no longer 


produce fur income. 
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Trappers feel very strongly about this loss. Logging of their 
traplines is especially traumatic in cases where trappers have worked 
the area for an extended period, even for most of a lifetime. In the 
case of older trappers some of these stated that they would not 
consider a move even if given the choice to relocate. The loss in 
this case is not only one which hurts economically and psychologically, 


another angle has to be looked at: 


A large part of the trapper's experience and effectiveness 

is based on his strong familiarity with his area. This 
effectiveness would be lost after relocation. Also in later 
years the person may lack the physical ability to carry out 
the demanding task of again building trails and cabins, which 


he created earlier in life with a lifetime of trapping in mind. 


Trappers when displaced in this way would be prone to become less 
selfsufficient, particularly when other work experience is lacking. 
This is increasingly more probable as logging advances farther north 
and more distant from towns in which trappers might have found 
supplementary employment. It is safe to say that numbers of pelts 
produced from areas logged will decrease rapidly and that revenue 


lost will have to be replaced in some other way. 


It has been suggested by both MNR personnel as well as logging industry 
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Though adding insult to injury this choice is sometimes taken. 
Nevertheless, speaking with local areas in mind, logging is still a 
"boom and bust" industry, only ''cropping up" for a period of 10 or 20 
years in a century. The effects left behind to hopefully heal with time, 
there is, nevertheless, no more employment for a century, while 


trapping is, or could have been continuous. 


As most trappers have stated from experience, a larger percentage of 
semimature to aged mixed growth of forest, interspersed with after-fire- 


young-growth, is essential for good trapping. 


Silviculture as carried out today is: hostile to trapping in, that: 

a) it creates very large areas with no amount of forest biome 
remaining 

b) it endeavours to re-create a commercial forest of pure evergreen 
monocultures in which tending, spraying etc. is carried out. 

c) the time it takes to regrow a natural healthy forest on clearcuts 
to the point and time when it again becomes productive furbearer 
habitat may be 30 years or longer in our area - too long for the 


individual trapper to wait for. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


That a scheme be developed by a joint committee, which would deal with 
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compensation for trappers who are hurt or displaced by logging or 
other developments. This committee might consist for instance, of 
delegates from the following sources: 

Resource industry in question 

Indian Affairs 

Ministry of Natural Resources 

Ministry of Northern Affairs 

Canada Manpower 

Area Trappers Council 

Regional Trappers Council 

Ministry of Social Services 

Legal Aid 


Environmental Law Association 


9. Alternate Ways 


The improvements mentioned so far are improvements with environmental 
concerns in mind. They all, in some way, restrict the logging industry. 
But then, this is exactly what is necessary. Environmental concerns 
MUST rate higher than economical ones. The world is increasingly 
waking up to this fact, often to face a nightmare as being a sobering 


reality! 


Cutting wut the waste may be one way to improve logging industry's 


long term economics. It is no secret, that between 10% and 50% of 
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the fibre available in a stand of timber, is left behind to decay. 
While some of this is a result of over brutal technology used, another 
portion, of it is wasted, because “itis currently not marketable’ or 
"it costs more to haul to the mill than it is worth''. Sometimes you 
even hear: "In nature these trees would die and rot anyway." (all 


quotes by logging industry.) 


Inexcusable excuses! Technology already exists in Europe and Asia 
to turn nearly any specie of wood and even grasses (!) into suitable 


papers .T rom crate to rine! 


Technology is available which involves the use of synthetic microfibres 
and/or resin binders, coatings etc. to create just the kind of paper 
desired. What kind of research is currently done by either government 
institutes or by the pulp and paper industry to translate some of 


this technology on to the Canadian scene? 


Select Cutting is hardly mentioned nowadays. To think that only 

40 or 50 years back this was accepted practice! The following are the 

arguments used against select cutting: 

- "degradation of genetic stock."' (MNR Forester)—-Highly unlikely,if 
proper methods are used. Select cutting has been done in Europe for 
centuries, with no such negative effect. 

- "currently no technology available" (Great Lakes Forester) —Nonsense! 


Not only have horses been in existence for some time, but we point 


to "tree draggers'"' used in some European countries in 
conjunction with "thinning". Similar machinery could easily be 
designed here. 

- "Not economical" (Great Lakes Foreman) —Not really true’ 
Alsoyno longer can modern society afford waste just because it 


may be more economical to waste: 


Currently there is a trial project in Northwestern Ontario involving 
the use of horses for select cutting. More power to them! Perhaps 
we see here a reversal of the trend to put men out of work by using 


larger and larger machinery. 


An example of select cutting: A frequently found type of forest stand 
consists of mature Jack Pine growth (80 to 100 years old) with a 

dense understory mostly of spruce (20 to 35 years old). The ratio of 
jack pines to spruce may be one to ten or one to fircteéna@et this 
stand is clearcut, virtually all the spruce growth is knocked over 

in the process of getting out the few jack pines. Select cutting here 
would leave the understory intact enough to eliminate the need for 


regeneration, at least for this sequence. Horses, winches or small 
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tractors could be used to extract these mature pines to a main skidway . 


Holes created by the falling pine would be acceptable, as these would 
later be caused by naturally falling trees anyway. These holes could 


also be replanted by hand if so desired. 
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SECTION III 


TRAPPING AND THE GENERAL PUBLIC 


A. ANTI TRAPPING GROUPS 


The general public in Northwestern Ontario communities is outdoor 
oriented and has very little objection to trapping. There is hardly 
a long time resident who has not had a past family member who, at 
some time or other, trapped. Many of todays residents still have 
aquaintances, friends or relatives who trap. In the case of 

Sioux Lookout, for instance, there is probably no one who doesn't 
know a trapper personally. Trapping up here has been for that reason, 


a generally accepted trade and is under no critique by northern residents. 


The same cannot be said for Southern Ontario. We know about strong 
lobbies in southern population centres which are, for one reason or 
another, opposed to trapping. We will try to disect this movement by 
their different schools of opinion. We will also state what we have 


to say about their charges. 


1. First, there are those who oppose trappingbecause they believe 
it to be a threat to the survival of species. Obviously these 
people are "conservationists". Amazingly, all trappers see 
themselves also as "'conservationists''. None want to have any 
part in the elimination of species, even from their trapping 


areas. We can be friends with these people. Some education 
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might rectify the problem. Several serious conservation 


groups are not opposed to trapping, rather they endorse it. 


Another opinion does not allow cruel treatment of animals and 

is opposed to trapping, not in principle, but in the way this is 
carried out. Although it is not easy to establish what 
constitutes cruelty, many trappers have, over the years, tried 

to modify their trapping methods in order to satisfy their own 
doubts as well as those of others. Out of this have grown certain 
"trapping ethics", which still in infancy, nevertheless continue 
to grow. Trapping technology is almost certain to change in the 
future, until grounds for the charges of ''cruel ‘trapping" can be 
all but eliminated. Given proper government support (e.g. changeover 
from leghold to good killer traps) this change of technology could 


be more rapid. 


According to this diverse philosophy of non-violence several or 

all of the following are highly objectionable: 

- the killing of any animal life 

- the killing of vertebrate animals 

- the use of any animal products 

- the use of animal products for reasons of vanity, or for 
which animals have to be killed in order to acquire these 

- any of the above when wild animals are involved rather than 
domestic. 


- cruelty against animal life 
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4. The people who fall into this category are the most harmful to 
us, as well as the most difficult to deal with. They object to 
trapping so they can campaign, protest, write letters, join 
groups, etc. For the most part they know nothing about trapping, 
and really don't care to take the time to learn. Their arguments 
are illogical, non-factual and emotional. A meaningful dialog 
with a member of this group is next to impossible. Yet they 
are extremely vocal, and create much adverse pubilicity (mostly 


misinformation) . 


Excepting Group 4, we cannot possibly quarrel with these variations 
of this school of thought. It is entirely the choice of people to 
feel this way and conduct themselves in this way. We must respect it, 
in particular as strong spiritual conotation is involved here. 
However, we the trappers, would not accept being legislated against 


on account of the above philosophies. 


Trappers see furbearing animals not simply as a resource to be 


exploited, but generally have a fondness for these very animals 


and they feel a certain moderate removal of these animals for 


economic purposes to be environmentally acceptable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


- that it be recognized that the trapping trade endeavours to 


trap in a way that is largely acceptable to the public, by using 
increasingly more humane trapping technology and by making sure 
that no furbearing animal will become endangered. 

that in the context of the above statements - the government 
continue to be favourable to such an environmentally low impact 
industry to further educate the public to this effect, to continue 
to help manage furbearers in a conservative way and to aid this 


industry in the changeover to a more humane trapping technology. 
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SECTION IV 


TRAPPERS ARE ORGANIZING 


In this part of Onatario the drawing together of trappers to form 
interest groups is for the most part a rather new occurance. 

Trappers previously had little or no contact with each other, and if 
they did it was just as likely the cause of a border conflict as a 
friendly exchange. The setting up of registered traplines in 

Ontario between the years of 1938 and 1948 was clearly one prerequisite 
for the non-Indian trappers getting along with each other. For Indian 
trappers, trapline borders were traditionally not a severe issue 


although this is changing fast. 


Although aware of this, this author was nevertheless reinforced in 
this awareness when during our recent survey an Indian trapper outlined 
"his'' trapping area as running over parts of 4 different traplines, 


(belonging to 3 treaty trappers and one nontreaty trapper). 


This trend or custom has changed in the case of treaty trappers 
living in larger communities, who show the same concern for 


territorial integrity as all other trappers. 


We were explaining that,for white trappers,the trapline system was a 
very important condition for establishing successful councils. This 


is true in more ways than one. 
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Territorial squabbles no longer keep trappers from becoming friends. 
A more relaxed attitude could develop. Territorial loyalty led to a 
sense of belonging. The idea of "managing a trapline'' caught on. 
Professional pride then led to the forming of a common school of 
thought among trappers. However all these were not enough. AL ter 
the MNR reorganization in 1972, trappers suddenly noticed a new trend: 
The enforcement of already existing regulations that had previously 
not been enforced began, as well as the advent of new regulations. 
Councils began to spring up all over Ontario. Even if the official 
reasons for forming of councils were perhaps perceived differently, 
the gut level reasons were "'to band together against whatever forces 


try coomake.2t tough for us ;" 


This process goes on, and if anything is stepped up. In some areas 
all that is needed is willing leadership to have yet another council 


fall in place. 


Many councils in the Southern areas were apparently formed through 
prodding of the OTA. This cannot be said for Northern Ontario, where 
many councils were formed primarily by local endeavour. Yet for these 
parts of Ontario the forming of councils has just begun. There is 
room for virtually dozens of councils, particularly in the far 


northern communities. 


The purpose of councils can be compared to that of any other trade or 


professional association, or union. The following points of 


reference are not in any particular order: 
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serve as a frame for trade fellowship 
further the trade in general 
educate and gain insight 


generate professional ethic that is both compatible with 


the trade and accepted with the general public 
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deal with government agencies 

stabilize the economical interests 
represent the membership 

represent individual members 

represent trappers in general 

further area trapping concerns 

further the trapping concerns in general 
stand together against any interference 
solve grievances and problems together 


take action 


WHY NOT BEFORE? 


The older generation of trappers, most of these now retired or passed 


away, were a more independent breed. 


day. 


Government interference was kept to a minimum. Councils in 


those days were both less necessary and impractical. 


Space was no problem in their 
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WHY NOW? 


Severe increase of government interference and restrictions. 
Increase of regulations and enforcement. Severe increase of 
encroachment by large resource extraction, roads, tourism, various 
other government and industry projects. Environmental concern both 
by trappers and against trappers (anti-trapping groups). Increasing 


economic difficulties. 


Trappers in the survey all indicated their almost total satisfaction 
with the OTA fur sales service. However, most felt that the OTA 
representation in trapper affairs or in the lawmaking process did 


not provide good representation for this area. 


RECOMMENDATIONS : 


- that it be recognized that trapper groups (councils) represent 
large numbers of trappers and that all issues relating to trapping 
be decided with input from the area councils rather than by 
exclusive involvement of the OTA in the decision making process. 

- that councils be recognized as representing the area trappers for 
both decision making in relation to trapping industry planning 
as well as that they be consulted on any other resource extraction 


and development planning that might affect this industry. 
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APPENDIX "A" 


SIOUX LOOKOUT TRAPPERS COUNCIL 


ORAL BRIEF PRESENTED TO THE RCNE ON NOVEMBER 24, 1982 


Mr. Commissioner, we are presenting this oral submission to the 
Royal Commission on the Northern Environment on behalf of approximately 


65 North of 50° area trappers. 


The Sioux Lookout Trappers Council is currently completing a survey 

and research project in which trappers from as far west as Richan, 

as far north as Pickle Lake, and as far east as Armstrong were interviewed. 
This project is being funded by the Royal Commission for which we are 

all exceedingly grateful. In today's submission we will try to be 

rather brief and we will repeatedly point to our upcomming main report, 

in which many topics relating to the Commission's SUBJECT OF ENQUIRY 


and relating to trapping and trappers, are dealt with. 


During the survey, the authors felt a very strong message of the 
trapper's growing loyalty toward their common cause. Opinions and 

data received in this survey varied so little that the result was almost 
total concensus among those queried, with the exception of a very few 
topics. Even some of the field experiences, related by the trappers 

to expand a point, were similar. This was the first time that any 
trappers had gone around contacting such a large number of colleagues 

in such a wide ranging area, being able to raise gut-level issues and 


soliciting their opinions. 


The attempts by the surveyor were generally well received, and the 


cooperation was great. 


The Sioux Lookout Trappers Council was formed in 1977, when several 
local trappers felt that it was no longer possible for individuals 

to deal effectively with bureaucracies, companies, and organizations. 
Since then, the council has increased in strength and numbers, and 
now stands as a strong local professional association. Therefore 

it is interesting to note, that many of the specific, and all of the 
general issues which caused the council to be formed in the Lirst 


place remain unresolved. 


The specific problems which are being experienced by trappers are 
being addressed in the written report to the Commission. In addition 
to identifying problems, the brief draws conclusions and puts forth 


numberous recommednations. 


The very existence of the Trappers Council is amazing. Most rappers 
tend to be solitary and individualistic by nature, and joining groups 
or organizations somehow goes against their grain. Yet just as the 
timid muskrat will become vicious when cornered, trappers will band 
together when they percieve a threat to their profession, in fact, to 


their way of life! 


During the past few years, we have felt more and more pressure from 
groups wishing to restrict our activities, or to alter the environment 


to the point where it is no longer suitable habitat for fur-bearing 


animals. 


We are very much affected by the activities of the forest industires, 

as they destroy large tracts of prime fur-bearer habitat. Mining, 

the building of roads, and in general, the developing of the forest 
country, also have a detrimental effect on habitat. Vocal anti-trapping 
groups manage to lobby the vulnerable politicians, and get legislation 
passed which increases the already difficult existence of trapping. 

The Ministry of Natural Resources, which is forced to bow to the wishes 
of these groups, with increasingly restrictive trapping policies, 1s 

not of much help to us. Thus, the trapper feels caught between ie 


forces which he is unable to deal with, by himself, nor to understand. 


Trappers are by necessity environmentalists. The animals which we 

catch require a certain type of environment to thrive. .If that environment 
is altered by cutting, mining, pollution, or even roads, it can render 

an area worthless for fur habitat for years to come. Left to ourselves, 

we could leave the habitat in an unaltered state, and control our own 

catch levels. Traplines are fixed geographical areas. If a trapper 

takes too many animals in one season, and has a poor catch the next 

season, he will be the one who suffers. He cannot pack up and find 


another area to exploit, as do other resource extractors. 


He must learn to manage the area for which he is licenced on a perpetual 
yield basis, or he will not survive long as a trapper. This is a 
very difficult task when faced with the situation where habitat 


disruption is occuring. 


It is public knowledge that the practices of the major extraction 
enterprises, the forest industry being the most dominant in our area, 
leave much to be desired. We quote ''Forest management must be taken 
seriously, because unlike a bad haircut which grows out in a few weeks, 
the scars left by poor forest management will be visible for 


generations to come". 


It is known to the authors that the very reason for the founding 
of this commission has to do with the public outcry against reckless 


exploitation of this north country, both in the past and in the future. 


Our report will deal specifically with the effects of logging 
and related activities on trapping and includes our recommendations, which 
if implemented, would minimize the impact on the natural environment, 


as well as on trapping, as an industry and a way of life! 


It is at times difficult for trappers, who are expected to manage 
their resource so carefully, to watch the "hit and run" approach to 
resource extraction, that is used by some timber and mining companies. 
Likewise, it is difficult for trappers to manage their resource when 


confronted by regulations which seem to make little practical sense. 


The Sioux Lookout Trappers Council is a professional organization 
which attempts to unify the voices of many, and to present strong, 
sane, and logical arguments to convince all parties concerned in any 


way with the environment, to adopt a careful, well though out approach 


to resources. We favour the multi-use concept, which today gets 


a great deal of lip-service, but not so much action. 


We are all too well aware of the economics of resource extraction. 
This perhaps is the major gulf which separates us from the other 
resource users. People extract resources to make money - timber, 
minerals, fish and fur are sold, hopefully to earn a profit for the 
company or the individual involved. However, earning large sums of 
money is not part of the average trappers existence. In facet, an 
individual who is interested primarily in money will not last long 

as a trapper. The days are long, the work hard, and the major rewards 
are actually non-monitary. And so when we enter into dialogue with 
others such as logging companies, we find that we are speaking different 
languages. One speaks the language of profits, the other the language 


of stewardship. 


We do not seem to be able to find a translator. If there is to be any 
dialogue it will be necessary for the other resource users to understand 
stewardship, since it is unlikely that trappers will suddenly become 


obsessed with profits. 


We like to give you, Mr. Commissioner, a preview of some other issues, 
that we will discuss in our main report. We will deal with the following 
subjects... trapping regulations, furbearer seasons and quotas, how 


trap lines are allocated and transferred, what steps the government 


could take to assist this industry, how trappers view parks, the 
anti-trapping movement, economics of trapping, how trappers relate 


to the MNR, and trappers councils. 


There will be appendices to the report dealing with fur-bearer 
population dynamics, the trapping homestead, and alternate resource 


extraction methods. * 


The following is an example of how the trappers do not have input 
into even mildly important decision-making inside MNR and how this 
administration by the Ministry is largely arbitrary, often not with 


resource management but rather with law enforcement in mind. 


The Ministry of Natural Resources, of course, is the primary government 
agency, with which the trapper must deal. It has control of almost 
every aspect of a trappers life while he is on the trapline. Like 

many large bureaucracies, the Ministry has fallen into the trap of 
allowing the means to become the end. Techniques of management and 


ease of enforcement have become more important than the resource itself. 


Resource managers should see themselves as advocates for resource 


users. If a request for change makes sense in a given situation but 


* these had been planned to be included in the report but were 
deleted by the editing committee. Some of this material may 
follow independent of this report. 


will create management or enforcement problems, then the request 
should be supported anyway. We quote \'Ease of enforcement cannot 


override sensible management". 


Here is one specific example to illustrate the point of arbitrary 
decisions. The Ministry uses the main line of the Canadian National 
Railroad as dividing line for trapping seasons. South ofethus line the 
season for mink ends on December 3lst. North of this line the mink 
season ends on January 3lst. So we have two trappers, whose lines 
adjoin, and one has the advantage of an extra full month of mink 
trapping, even though both experience the same climatic conditions. 
Ministry officials admit that the line was originally established for 
convenience, and in no way reflects the logical data. The trapper 
whose line is south of the tracks has requested that the line be 
changed. After all, the mink on his side are just as prime in January 
as are those of his neighbor. But the line and the seasons remain because 
quote "We have to draw the line somewhere.'' These are not proper 


answers. They are only excuses! 


We do not concede the necessity of having a line at all. In all areas 

we favour a more flexible, decentralized, decision making process, which 
gives maximum freedom and responsibility to the trapper himself. The 
trapper knows his ground, his animals and the economics of his industry. 
If he feels that he can get sufficient return for his January caught mink, 


then he should be allowed to trap mink in January. We favour this 


approach in all situations where we are restricted by regulations and 


policies which are not based on sound biological data. 


Lets go back to the CN main line. Assume that there is a requirement 
forma linea isurety ithemline has novhaologieal data cto jus tity it. 
If the Ministry feels the need to have different seasons in different 


areas, then’ the regulations should reflect biological data and perhaps 


be set up as a series of one week gradations moving north to south. 


"But that would be! impossible to manage. And enforcement a nightmare." 


comes the cry from MNR. 


it may hestore ‘dpfiiieultrtorentorec; chutait would besmore logical 

- ‘ « #4 . 
rather than arbritrary, and again we quote "Rase of enforcement cannot 
override sensible management." It is important that MNR listen to 


trappers éven onvasdistrict or local level. 


Here in Sioux Lookout we enjoy a steadily improving rapport with the 
local district office staff. Ilowever much improvement is still needed 
and it is the wish of most trappers for such an improved relationship. 
Many of the grievences by trapperg, by the way, have nothing to do with 
the local representatives of the MNR, but are directed against this 


bureaucratic monster as a whole. 


Mr. Commissioner, because of an ever shrinking world, the pressure is 


escalating to exploit the materials which this northland can provide. 
In today's Canadian society, material values seem to be overridingly in 
the lead. This is why, it scems that any ideal values are down-played 
as of secondary importance. Now, when we look at the area North of 50° 
as being competed for by materialists as well as ideabistic mniterests, 


gues who loses out! 


As we have hinted earlier, trappers are content with a lower income 
and lower hourly return than the average Ontarian. Trappers are also 
very conservative, and endeavour to keep the environment intact. 
Incidentally, an intact or only modestly exploited environment is 
much more acceptable to most Ontarians. Quote "It is the scale of 
the exploitation that makes the difference."' A North that is only 
modestly exploited could well last for hundreds of years to come. 
It is our wish, Mr. Commissioner, that the North be made use of in 
such careful and modest manner, that the integrity of its natural 
environment be retained. We would wish that the reckless expansion 
of large industry into new areas be halted until careful study 
would result in newer, more conservative methods of Sxtracwion, We 
would also wish that ideal values be considered equal to material 
ones. The result of such a new course could be that the area 

North of 50° would not be regarded solely as a "resource Frontaer! 
to be exploited by greedy interests of large corporations and their 


following, but could truly be used as a home to many Ontarians of 
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the future and serve the interests of, among others, .tourists,, 
fishermen, both commercial and sport, hunters, campers, canoeists, and 
naturalists. And we as trappers feel we would fit into such a 


scheme as we have for centuries. 


Thank you. 


: u 4 
Box 893 /ippendix B” 


Sioux Locxouu,..vat. 
a2 July 1982 


mvegional Director 

Ministry of Natural Resources 
Box 5160 

m506 Rovertson St., 

Kenora, Ontario PON 3X9 


Near six: 


Enclosed is a response to the West Patricia Land Use Plan by the Sioux 
Lookout Trappers Council. We sincerely hope that our request for sane, 
sensitive forest management policy is well received by your office. 


“We youl. like to register our disappointment with the MNR decision to 

call for all input by 16 July 1982 and then to issue the final plan without 
ary further input or discussion. We feel that discussion prior to 
madonving the final plan is the only meaningful way to have public input. 

~4t tz: asname that having invested thousands of dollars and thousands of 
man sours getting public input, no attempt is mace to get public reaction 
5efore aconting the final draft. This is a serious defect in the West 
Patricia exercise. 


Sincerely, 


BRUCE L. SMITE 


for the Sioux Lookout Trappers Council 


A RESPONSE BY THE SIOUX LOOKOUT TRAPPEuis COUNCiL TO Tis MINISTRY 
PF NATURAL RESOURCES DOCUMENT - WEST PATRICIA LAND USE PLAN - 


ROPOSED POLICY AND OPTIONAL PLANS - 


The members of the Sioux Lookout Trappers Council feel strongly that the 
most pressing issue which we must address is the preservation of habitat. 


All of the comments and opinions which follow are derrived from afew very 


1. We are trappers, and many of us earn most of our yearly income 
as trappers. 


2, Inorder for a trapper to earn money he must catch animals. 
>. Tnorder for animals to exist they must have proper habitat. 


3 
4. Clear cut forest is not proper habitat for fur-bearing animals. 


Since the main thrust of our brief is control of logging and pulp cutting, 
one might assume that we are opposed to them. This is not the case. 
Ye recognize the economic contribution which the forest product industry 
makes to the West Patricia area. We feel, however, that a moderating 
voice is required to shout above the noise of skidder and chainsaw and 

sk for a moment of quiet thought, for a moment to consider the needs of 
those who are not directly tied to the forest product industry. We do not 
wish to stop the wheels of progress, only to ask that a more sane 
approach be taken toward forest management....that the forest be managed 
for all of us, and not just to maximize the fibre and lumber harvests 


of the industry. 


Good trappers are good resource managers. A trapper who high-grades 

or over harvests one year will suffer the next. Because our traplines 

are fixed in size, we must search out the yield level which can be sustained 
and not exceed that level. ‘This does not seem to be a requirement of the 
forest product industry. No one knows what sustained yield means in terms 
of area and length of time required to regrow merchantable timber in our 
climate and geographic area. We only know that when men and machines 

arrive +o harvest fibre or logs, they don't show much concern for future 


harvests. 


~ 
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she vrorforaance of senior management is judged -- PROFITS. And sadly 


mea mite - Ort 2 snot ties Oot 1 5° i] 
oncugh, maximum profits anda sane, Sensitive 1orest management don't 


Tras is why the Ministry of Natural Resources is given the mandate of 


¢ 
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+ out forest resource is managed for all user groups. 
And taat is why the Sioux Lookout Trappers Council has taken this 


opportunity to make its' concerns known to the Ministry. 


As a gcoup, we favour option A or B. Our main concern is habitat, and 
s+ seoms to us that the best chance we have to save habitat from the 
chainsay is +o designate it as parkland. (Although we do have other 
Sus ss ci Ons. We feel that the percentages of target achievement for 
tne forest peoduct industry is still healthy under options A and B. 
Poresss ace exceptionally fragile in our northern environment, and 

we ucse extreme caution in the setting of timber harvest policy. 
a4 


Uniixc a poor haircut which is unnoticable in a week or so, any 


forest management policy decision is visible for decades. 


he followings are our recommendations and comments: 


imit the maximum size of clear-cuts ~o guarantee that sufficient 
wildlife habitat remains. 


2, Leave sufficient shoreline reserves around all bodies of water, 
now just those used by tourists. 


3. Leave a reserve around trappers cabins, trails and portages. 


lu. Leave selected areas of undisturbed land wherever possible - 
Does an area have to be a park to be left alone? How about 
leaving high-density fur producing areas? 


5. Trapping is a business - trappers should be consulted on the 
Local level when decisions are made which affect their livlihood. 


€. Trapoing is a way of life - and while this may seem an intangeable 
comment, those who make one decisions should be aware that trapping 
is one of the last places of refuge for a man or woman who 

requires solitude, hard work, living and working close to nature, 
with as much autonomy as can be enjoyed in the 20th century. 


Tranzing xughts shotld be guazanteec in all cases where a new 
i G . et a A Ae aera eae 
park is belne esvablisnhed. 


A a 


We Suliy support Cptions’A anc o which promove the designation 
of the maximum amount of park land. . This corresponds with our 
velief that forest management should serve all user groups and 
avoid mono-culture. 

Tn-sut should not cease on 16 July 1982 - - we should have an 
opnortunity’'to comment on the final craft before iv is adopted. 


You've gone this far - why quit now? 
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Your file: 
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Stoux Lookout, Ontario 
Dear Mc. Smitn: 


fnank you very much for your letter Gr. July 12, i962 regarding 


=ne Wesc Patricia Land Use Pian. 


Jica cespect tO yous commerce concerning the cine avaisavle for 
susene input, Lec me say thac IT do appreciate and understand 
your concern. xnowever, +: is tnis Miniscry's desire to have 
aisccucc land use plans completed oy December Sie 1962, in 
oruer co escaéouisa the framewors and airection for those 


Sale oe = See A eae any E 
prosrans LOL Wnhicn we are TeSpoOnmsid.c. 


~ are ig no doubt that revisions will be required beyond the 
D isex 31, 1982 date as the plan is further recinea ana 
modified. For this reason a detailed pian review 2° > 
nm integra. componenc of all. district iana use pians 
in the province. In addition to detailing how day to aay 
cevis ons will se handied, the review process wili aiso 

n 


Wii ve a 


coataia specific procedures for major formal reviews on a 
regular 5 year basis. As you can see therefore, any problems 
coat remain or develop after Decemoer 31, 1982 can and will 


Se acdressee tncougn this review ana amending procedure. 


With ctespect to your commences and recommendations regarding the 
ampact of timber harvesting on traplines, I would like to advise 
chat you have provided us with a very thoughtful and reasoned 
brief. 1 have taken the libercy of forwarding it on to the 
Districc Managers invoived in the West Patricia Land Plan and 
> caa assure you that your councii’s views and recommendations 
will receive very careful consideration and that they will 
assist the districts in tne preparation of the final land use 


Be eee 
5, 
ry a Gace 


In closing, I would like to thank you and your council for 
providing us with your views and cojcerns. 


Yours very truly, 


/ ies lo Ke / 


, et pe 
yD. R< Johnston 
/ Regional Director 
Northwestern Region, Kenora 


(807) ‘468-3111 
G. G. Pyzer/me 
cc: District Manager - Sioux Lookout 


- Red Lake 
- Geraldton 
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Ontario Conservation Officers should exercise leniency when 


dealing with treaty Indians who appear to have violated the 


Fisheries Act and/or the Migratory Birds Convention Act and 


the regulations made under these statutes by taking fish or 
migratory birds on ''unoccupied Crown land'' for their own 
"bersonal consumption'' or possessing or transporting these 
fish or birds. 


The taking, possessing, or transporting of fish or migratory 
birds for ''personal consumption'' does not include the taking, 
possessing, or transporting of fish or migratory birds for sale, 


purchase, or barter. 


For the purposes of item #6 above, unoccupied Crown land 
includes all Crown (Ontario) land except Crown (Ontario) land 
that is within a: | 
(1) Provincial Park’ 
(11) Crown Game Preserve 
(!¥1) King's Highway 
(1V) Fish Sanctuary 
(Vv) Safe distance from authorized lumber or 
mining operations while they are in steareseee 
(V1) Safe distance from summer cottages or other 


. e e 2 
structures or activities. 


All taking of fish for ''personal consumption'', as contemplated 
under item #6 above, except by angling in the open season, should 
be authorized before the fishing takes place by a permit issued 
under regulations provided for under the Fisheries Act and in 


accordance with the conditions of that permit. 


Apenalrx (Gis 


GUIDELINES RE TREATY INDIANS AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE FISHERIES ACT 
THE ONTARIO FISHERIES REGULATIONS AND THE MIGRATORY BIROS CONVENTION ACT 
AND REGULATIONS 


1. The Fisheries Act and the Migratory Birds Convention Act and the 


regulations made under these statutes, supercede all Indian 


treaties in Ontario. 


2. The Fisheries Act and the Migratory Birds Convention Act and 


the regulations made under these statutes, apply equally to 


treaty Indians and all other persons. 


3. Ontario Conservation Officers are clearly authorized, when acting 
in their capacity as officers under the Fisheries Act and/or the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act, to enter any Indian Reserve in 
Ontario to enforce the Fisheries Act and/or the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act and the regulations made under these statutes in 


relation to both treaty Indians and all other persons. 


4. It is the policy of the Ministry of Natural Resources that Ontario 
Conservation Officers will not enter an Indian Reserve in Ontario 
to enforce the Fisheries Act and/or the Migratory Birds Convention 
Act and the regulations made under these statutes without the 
agreement of the Chief or the approval of the Minister of Natural 
Resources. 

Note: 

For the purposes of this section, enforcement does not include 
delivery of summons, serving of warrants or other similar routine 
matters. Thus, it is intended that Ontario Conservation Officers 
may enter Indian Reserves to deliver summons, serve warrants, or 


for other similar routine matters at their discretion. 


5. It is the intention of the Ministry of Natural Resources that 
Ontario Conservation Officers will endeavour to establish a working 
relationship with each Chief and Band Council that will allow those 
officers to enter Indian Reserves in Ontario for enforcement purposes 


to meet mutual fish and wildlife conservation objectives. 


/ aan 


10. Any permit to be issued as contemplated under item #9 above 
should be issued only after effective communication with the 


Band Counci |} concerning the conditions of such a permit. 


] It is the policy of the Ministry of Natural Resources that: 
(i) Polar Bear Provincial Park 
(ii)  Winisk River Provincial Park 
(iii) Areas where and at times when hunting and 
fishing is permitted in other Provincial 
Parks under The Game and Fish Act 
will be treated as unoccupied Crown (Ontario) land for 


the purposes of this guideline. 


2 Section 19 of The Game and Fish Act (careless hunting) ts 
Se SUS ATSn AGL 


applicable in all circumstances. 


Ministry of Natural Resources 
February 20, 1979 
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GENERAL GUIDELINES RE TREATY INDIANS AND THE ENFORCEMENT OF THE GAME 
ANO FISH ACT 
— 


The hunting and Fishing rights Provided by each Treaty are availabl; 
to the Indians who have rights under it only within the area coverec 


by that Treaty. 


Treaties which are Silent on specific hunting and fishing rights are 


deemed not to have granted hunting and Fishing rights. 


The Game and Fish Act applies to a}] Indians who have not signed a 
OS ACE 


Treaty. 


The Game and Fish Act applies to al] Indians in areas where there is 
LSS eeee ey ; 


NO Treaty. 


The hunting and fishing rights granted by the Treaties common | y 

known as Treaties #3, #5, #9 and the Robinson-Huron and Robinson- 

Superior Treaties, supercede certain sections of The Game and Fish Ac 
SS Sena, 


(See more specific Guidelines), 


The Game and Fish Act does not apply to treaty Indians on their own 
Act 


reserve!’ as defined under the Indian Act. 
SS 


Ontario Conservation Officers have legal authority to enter any 
Indian Reserve in Ontario to enforce the Provisions of The Game 
and Fish Act against al] persons other than treaty Indians who 
ese 


have rights under the Treaty concerned. 


It is the Policy of the Ministry of Natural Resources that 
Ontario Conservation Officers will not enter an Indian Reserve 
for enforcement Purposes without the agreement of the Chief 

or the approval of the Minister of Natura] Resources, 

For the purposes of this section, enforcement does not include 
delivery of summons, serving of warrants Or Other similar routine 
matters. Thus, it is intended that Ontario Conservation Officers 
May enter Indian Reserves to deliver Summons, serve warrants, or 


for other similar routine matters at their discretion. 


GUIDELINES RE TREATY #3, TREATY #5, AND TREATY #9 ANO THE ENFORCEMENT 
OF THE GAME AND FISH ACT 


1. These guidelines are in addition to the general guidelines re 
Treaty Indians and are applicable to all Treaty Indians who have 
rights under Treaty #3 (Northwest Angle Treaty), Treaty #5 (Berens 
River and Norway House Treaty), or Treaty #9 (James Bay Treaty). 


tS] 


le is the opinion of the Ministry of Natural Resources that the 
following sections of The Game and Fish Act do not apply within 
the areas covered by Treaty #3, Treaty #5, or Treaty #9, to 
Indians who have hunting and fishing rights under Treaty #3, 
Treaty #5, or Treaty #9, ''...saving and excepting such tracts as 
may be required or taken up from time to time for settlement, 


are ; ; l 
mining, lumbering, trading or other purposes." 


(i) Section 20(2) - use of a vehicle or vessel to chase 


wildlife subject to the Migratory Birds 


Convention Act 


at) 237 - night hunting 

Clin) : 24° - raccoon hunting at night 

(iv) i“ 28 - use of ferret 

(v) e 35 - requirement of hunting licence | 

(vi) a 37 - licence under sixteen 

(vii) M 42 - open season on game animals 

(viii) i 43 - taking of game. Relates to Sec. 35 
(ix) ¥ 44? - taking game by contrivance except where 


unsafe means involved 
(x) " 4S - swimming caribou, deer or moose 
(xi) sa 46 - hunting rabbits or squirrels 


(xii) “ 50 - licence to hunt game birds 


J. It is the intention of the Ministry of Natural Resources that 
Ontario Conservation Officers will endeavour to establish a 
working relationship with each Chief and Band Council that 
will allow those officers to enter Indian Reserves in Ontario 
for enforcement purposes to meet mutual fish and wildlife 


conservation objectives. 


10. Ontario Conservation Officers may lay charges against all 
persons, other than treaty Indians who have rights under the 
Treaty concerned, for violations of The Game and Fish Act 
which occurred on an Indian Reserve after such person or 


persons leave that Indian Reserve. 


11. For the purposes of these guidelines the term "hunting'' does 


not include ''trapping'’. 


12. All Treaty rights that are in conflict with The Game and Fish Act 
provide only for the taking, possessing, or transporting of 


wildlife by treaty Indians for their own personal consumption. 


13. The taking, possessing, or transporting of wildlife for 
personal consumption does not include the taking, possessing 


or transporting of wildlife for sale, purchase or barter. 


Ministry of Natural Resources 
February 20, 1979 


(xiii) Section 51 - hunting birds, subject to the 


Migratory Birds Convention Act 


(xiv) M $2 - taking game birds by contrivance 
except where unsafe means are involved 

(xv) a ah - hunting pheasant with a rifle 

(xvi) u 56 - taking of birds' eggs, subject to the 
Migratory Birds Convention Act 

(xvii) n 69(3) - possession of fish, subject to the 
Fisheries Act and regulations 

(xviii) ~" 71\(1) - possession of fish nets, subject to the 
Fisheries Act and regulations 

(xix) 73 - waters set apart for propagation of frogs 

(xx) 74 = seasons re bull frogs 

(xxi) 4 76 - licence for hunting deer, moose and caribou 
with dogs 

(xxii) Z: 77(2) - use of a dog in hunting deer. Provision as 
to a dog found running at large is applicable. 

(xxiii) =o" 78 - restricted use of dogs for hunting game 
birds subject to the Migratory Birds 
Convention Act 

(xxiv) u 80(2) - transportation of game 


The hunting and fishing rights of Treaty Indians who have 

hunting and fishing rights under Treaty #3, Treaty #5, or 

Treaty #9 respectively, do not apply to ''...such tracts as may 

be required from time to time or taken up for settlement, mining, 
lumbering, trading or other Rurebsesemrne Thus, for the purposes 
of the enforcement of The Game and Fish Act, it is the opinion of 
the Ministry of Natural Resources that the hunting and fishing 
rights of Treaty Indians do not apply to areas within Treaty #3, 
Treaty #5, or Treaty #9 such as: 


(i) 
(ii) 


Ce hi) 


(iv) 
(v) 
(vi) 


Privately owned land 

Safe distance from authorized lumber 
operations while they are in progress on 
land licenced from the Crown (Ontario) * 
Safe distance from summer cottages or other 
Structures or mining operations or other 
activities on land leased from the Crown 
(Ontario) 2 

Crown game preserves 

Provincial eee 


King's Highways and all other highways 


as defined by The Highway Traffic Act 


} This quotation from Treaty #9 is very similar to the 


Analogous statement in Treaty #3 or Treaty #5. 


2 Section 19 of The Game and Fish Act (careless hunting) 
ANU cat Tle Res LC ate Kae Tlel sy 


is still applicable to all] Treaty Indians at all times. 


Although it is specifically mentioned with respect 


to some sections, Section 19 of The Game and Fish Act 
entero eee SUNG L: 


applies throughout. 


5 It is the policy of the Ministry of Natural Resources 


that, notwithstanding the limitations contained in 


these Treaties, the hunting and fishing Privileges of 


Treaty Indians are extended to: 


(i) 
(ii) 
Sy) 


Polar Bear Provincial Park 

Winisk River Provincial Park 

Areas where and at times when hunting and 
fishing are permitted in other Provincial 


Parks under The Game and Fish Act. 
pee Re SS 


Ministry of Natural Resources 


February 20, 1979 
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Appendix y yt 


REGULATION 415 


under the Game and Fish Set 


Reg 415 GAME 
Sea j 
INTERPRETATION 
1. In this Regulation “registered trap-line area” 


Means an area designated ac a trap-line area in Regu- 
lation 436 of Revised Regulations of Ontano, 198V 
R.R.O. 1980, Reg. 415. 5. 1 


TRAPPER’S LICENCE 


2.—{1) A licence to hunt or trap or attempt to 
trap fur-bearing animals shal) be in Form 1 


(2) The fee for a licence ir, Form 1 is, 


(a) $5 for that part of Ontario that 1s south 
of the most northerly east-west line of the 
Canadian National Railway Company. 
and 


(6) S1 for that part of Ontario that is north of 
that line. R.RO 1980, Reg 415.5 2(1, 2). 


(3) A licence in Form 1 is valid from the Jst day of 
Septem er to and including the 31st day of August 
next following ©. Reg 203/82. 5. 1. 


3.— 1) No licence in Form 1 shal) be Issued to an 
applicant theretor who has not previously been issued a 
licence to huni or trap fur-bearing animals under the 
regulations. unless his application is supported by the 
production at the time of his application of, 


(a) a licence to bunt issued to him under the 
regulauons. and 


(b) a certificate issued to him at any ume during 
the five vears prior to his application by the 
district manager of an administrative district 
of the Ministry of Natural Resources certify - 
ing that he has successfully completed the 
course of instruction in fur harvest. fur man- 
agement and conservation given by the 
Ministry or in the case of an applicant who 
has been permitted to hunt or trap fur-bear- 
ing animals without a licence under subsec- 
tion 62 (7) of the Act, or a predecessor there- 
of, proof that he sealed or sold pelts of 
fur-bearing animals at any time during the 
five years immediately prior to the Ist day 
of July, 1982. R.R.O. 1980, Reg. 415, s. 3 
(1); O. Reg. 203/82, s. 2 (1). 


(2) No licence in Form 1 shall be issued to an appli- 
cant therefor who has previously been issued a licence 
to hunt or trap fur-bearing animals under the regula- 
tions, unless his application is supported by the pro- 


duction at the time of his appheation of a licence to 
bunt or trap fur-bearing animals issued 10 him at an\ 
Mme curing the five years immediately prior to his 
application © Reg 203/82. s 2 (2) 

(3) No hcence in Form 1 shal! be issued to an appli- 
cant therefor who has previoush been issued a licence 
to bunt or trap fur-bearine ammals under the regula- 
tions. if the applicant has not held a licence to hunt or 
trap fur-bearing animals under the regulations at an\ 
Ume during the five vears immediately prior to his 
application. unless his application is Supported by the 
production, at the time of his application of a certifi- 
Cate issued to him by the district Manager of an 
administrative district of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources certifving that he has successfully completed 


| the course of instruction in fur harvest. fur manage- 
' ment 


and conservation given by the Ministry. 


O Reg 203/82. 5 2 (3) 


4.—(1) The holder of a licence in Form } may hunt 


| OF trap or atlempt to trap during the open season fur- 


bearing animals. 


(a) on Crown lands in the registered trap-linc 
area designated in his licence. or 


(6) on Crown lands. other than those referred to 
in clause (ai. described in his licence and on 
lands other than Crown lands described in 
his licence in respect of which he has a writ- 
ten permit from the owner thereof to hunt or 
trap or attempt to trap fur-bearing animals 
thereon 


203/82. 
(2) Where the holder of a licence in Form ] is, 


(a) an owner, or the holder of a written permit 
for the purpose from the owner, of land. or 


(6) a purchaser or locatee, or the holder of a 
wnitten permit for the purpose from the pur- 
chaser or locatee. under the Public Lands 
Act, of land, 


within or adjacent to the registered trap-line area 
designated in the licence, he may hunt or trap or 
attempt to trap fur-bearing animals on that land. 
R.R.O. 1980, Reg. 415, s. 4 (2). 


(2a) Notwithstanding subsection (1a), the holder of 
a licence in Form 1 that designates more than one 
registered trap-line area and is valid when this subsec- 


Tr ee ee eee eee 
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Hon semes onto force niax obpain a licence to: The traps 
line areas, so designated © Rep. 204-82. « 5. part 

(3) Except as provided in subsection 2.0 the bolder 
of a licence in Form 7 shall not. under the HULL oF 
that ficence. hunt or trap or allempl to trap on any 
area other than that designated or described in the 
licence RRO 1080, Reg 415. < 403) 


aoe . AE Ee ay es NDE eve 

>The hlder of a Ticencé in Form 4 may hunter 

Fen Brn ede BE RW ede as 3 “Bn 
trap or allt to trap fur-bearing anfmaledurine te 
Open season in any part of the area described in the 
Schedule that is designated in his licence RR O 


1980. Reg. 415, 5 5 


6. The holder of a licence in Form 1 shall. during 
the open season for hunung or trapping fur-bearing 
animals. take, 


{@) not more than the number of a specie of 
fur-bearing animal fixed by hic licence: 
and 


(b) not less than 75 per cent of the number of 
a species of fur-bearing animal fixed by his 
cence. R.R.O. 1980, Reg. 415, 5. 6 


7.—4(1) Where the holder of a licence in Form 1 is 
unable temporarily. through illness or other cause. to 
comply with section 6. he shal). 


(a) notify the district manager of the adminis- 
trauve district of the Ministry of Natural 
Resources in which he is hcensed: and 


(6) nominate a person to trap on the registered 
trap-line in his stead 


(2) Where the person nominated is approved in 
writng by the district manager referred to in subsec- 
tion (1), he shall have all the rights and be subject to 
the obligations of the holder of a licence in Form 1] 
until the holder of the licence resumes trapping on his 
registered trap-line area. 


(3) The holder of a licence in Form 1 shal} noufy 
the district manager referred to in subsection (1) when 
he resumes trapping on his registered trap-line area. 
R.R.O. 1980, Reg. 415. s. 7. 


7a. The holder of a licence in Form ] may under the 
authority of that licence take black bear during the 
open season therefor from the 2rea deccriked in his 
licence. O. Ree. 154/81, ©. 1. 


76.—(1) A licence issued under subsection 62 (8) of 
the Act shall be in Form 1A and shall be issued with- 
out payment of a fee. 


(2) A licence in Form 1A is valid from the 1st day of 
September to and including the 31st dav of August 
next following. 


(3) No licence in Form 1A shall be issued to an 
applicant therefor unless his application is supported 
by the production at the time of his application of, 
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' 
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| 
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(a) 4 heence to hunt or trap fur-bearing animals 
under the regulations issued to him at an\ 
time dunng the five vears Immediately prior 
10 his application for a licence in Form 1A: 


(b) proof that he sealed or sold pelts of fur-bear- 
wie animals at any time during the five \ears 
prior to the 1st day of July. 1982 taken under 
subsection 62 (7) of the Act. or a predecessor 
thereof: 


(c) a hcence in Form 1A previously issued to him 
at any time Guring the five vears immediately 
prior to his application; or 


(dj a certificate issued to him at any time during 
the five vears immediately prior to his appli- 
cation for a licence in Form 1A by the district 
manager of an administrative district of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources certifying that 
he has successfully completed the course of 
instruction in fur harvest. fur management 
and conservation given by the Ministry 
O. Reg. 203/82. s. 4. 


ca 


(a) sealed by inserting through the exe hole or 
the nose a numbered seal with the letter 
“ONT™ stamped thereon: or 


(6; marked with a stamp provided by the 
Ministry for that purpose O Reg. 203/82. 
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MULTIPLICITY OF LICENCES 


9.—(1) No person shall hold more than one licence 
in Form 1 or 1A. 


(2) No holder of a licence in Form 1] shall be the 
holder of a licence in Form 1A. 


(3) Except with the written permission of the reg- 
jonal director of the administrative region of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources in which he is licensed, 
no holder of a licence in Form 3 or any member of his 
family residing with him shall be the holder of a licence 
in Form J or 1A. 


(4) Except with the written permission of the reg- 
ional director of the administrative region of the 
Ministry of Natural Resources in which he is licensed, 
no holder of a licence under the Fur Farms Act or any 
member of his family residing with him shall be the 
holder of a licence in Form 1, 1A or 3.° O. Reg. 203/ 
825, S310: 


POSSESSION OF PELTS 


10.—(1) No person shall apply for or hold a licence ° 


issued under section 64 of the Act fora greater number 
of pelts than he has in his possession. 
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Ontario 


Ministry of 
Natural 


Resources 
1D IO) getop,e 


IGYACE, Ontario 
POT 1T0 
Telephone: 934-2233 


Our file number 


Your file number 


The following are the requirements that must be met in order for 
you to maintain trapping privileges on trapline IG ° 


1. A minimm of 75% of the beaver quota (set by a fall house 
count) to be taken during the open season. Failure to meet 
this condition for two consecutive years will result in can- 
cellation of your trapping privileges. 

2, The trapping will be carried out under the authority of a 
licence valid for that line (Licence 7 _). 

3. A trapping cabvin(s) may be constructed on location(s) ap- 
proved by the District Office. The cabin(s) may be used 
for trapping purposes only and during the period two weeks 
prior to the oven season to two weeks after the close of 
the trapping season. If trapping privileges are cancelled 
the cabin must be removed within 6O days or it will become 
the property of the crown. 

4h, If a trapper decides to give up trapping or his Licence is 
cancelled, the Ministry will assign a new trapper.. Traplines 
are the property of the crown and may not be sold or transferred 
by the trapper. 

5S. ~Any offence against the Game and Fish Act 8.58.0. 1970 Chapter 
186 as emended or the Regulations made thereunder, while using 
the above trapline, will automatically result in the cancell- 
ation of your trapping privileges. 


I hereby certify tnat I have read and understand the above con- 
ditions and agree to abide by each. 


Dated at Applicants signature_ - 
this day ° 
Witness 

Fish & Wildlife Supervisor e 


AP PENDIX-Y SE ee" 


Three versions of covering 
letter sent with ''Registered 
Trapline Agreements". 


P. O. Box 448 

IGNACE, Ontario 

POT 1T0O 

Dear Trapper, 

Enclosed is a Registered Trapline Agreement. 
Please complete and return this agreement to 


this office with $5.00, thereafter your licence 
for 1978-79 season shall be issued. 


Yours truly, 


Please find enclosed your trapping licence for 
trapline along with a trapline map. 


The "Registered Trapline Agreement" enclosed must 
be signed and returned to this office as soon as 
possible. 


Yours truly, 


Please find enclosed a Registered Trapline Agreement 
for Trapline IG 


Upon receipt of this signed agreement your trapping 
licence will be issued to you, 


Yours truly, 


APPENDIX “E.3" 


A 1978 letter by the Deputy Minister of Natural Resources to 
the Minister of Northern Affairs contains the following 
statement about trapline agreements: 


"There is no existing law to say a trapper must 
sign this agreement. However, there is existing 
law to say a trapper must adhere to the conditions 
listed on the agreement; regardless of whether the 
agreement is signed." 
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ACCOrding. LO eaceepice Tame widminis ore vlom policy, trapline 
Cabins are, to be used by the registered licensed Crapper, unde 
whose Jacence the cabins are «altowedmon Crour Jand, only durig 
the Timer rbetweenitwe weeks privPeto! ana “two wWEeekS Tolluwinp. am 
trapping season, forthe purposes associatcd with the harvest qf 
fur bearing animals. Usé"opetne Cabins for any other purpose 
not perititted. However, he may use the Cabin (ey) iy the soi 
Season provided that it is for purposes connected with trapping 
and he haS written’ permission from the District Manager. 
when a trapline licence as’ tPansfurredite eCHetner person, tae | 
trapline cabins within the licensed area Tay be transferred wil 
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Under Section, 27(4) of The Public dande ACte the Strap Ge cabin) 
on Crown land become the broperty of the Crown wher the trappill 
licence which wuthorizeo them expLres-throunh wWeraurt ore | 
Surrender. The trapper however, will be ulven 3U days to remo 
the cubins and to’ leave the sites in; a Sale and Sanitary 
C6101 7.1.0n.. 
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Ensures that the cabin 

is located at least 1p@ 6b 
féet from tthe hign water 
mark of any lake or 
stream) andethat the 
cabin flour space does 
not exceed three hundred 
square Teet. 


APPENDIX: Se” 


Brief by the SLTC addressed to the OTA, March 7, 1981 


(This brief was intended to convey our position on this subject 
during MNR-OTA discussions) 


"Trapline cabins represent an investment, that a trapper, on 
retiring or relocating (termination of licence) should have a full 


right to sell, without having to move the same. 


Trapline cabins represent an equity comparable, for instance, to 
that of tourist camp outposts to its owner. These are always sold, 
and there is little or no difficulty in transferring the licence 


involved. 


We would like to compare the handling of accommodations (cabins, 
shacks, bunkhouses) by MNR in case of sale by the owner of business 
or company of the below listed enterprises with policies applied to 
trapline cabins. 


Tourist establishments 
Mines 
Com. fish camps 


Timber (logging) camps 
In comparing the written MNR reg. which do not allow the trapper 
to pass on as sale, his improvements, rather makes him tear these down 
within 30 days with the handling of the above enterprises affairs..... 


» Lts’ like a kick inthe» teeth... 


The following suggestions have the councils backing, please read at 
meeting: 
(A) 

x) Right to have one cabin: should be extended to trappers, 
regardless of where on crown land their trapline area is located, 
or whether it is accessable by road or not, or whether the trapper 
lives close to it. There may be a minimum trapline area 
stipulation though. 

x) Additional cabins. Small cabins, one for every 30 to 30 square miles 
of trapping area and spaced as close as 8 or ten miles along 
watercourses should be acceptable. This is very important in 
the economics of trapping, since ever increasing fuel costs make 
unnecessary travel undesirable. A size and quality limit could 
be required for these work or line cabins. 

x) Main camp. Could be built to confortable cottage or tourist cabin 
standard. Outbuildings like: ice house, outhouse, woodshed, dock 
and workshop should be allowed. Full time dwelling privileges with 
long term lease arrangement should be optional for full time 
trappers. 

x) Line cabins should require no lease. 

x) The opinion of MNR that line cabins should not be rented out is 
acceptable, in spite of the fact that as recent as ten years ago 
MNR officials have openly encouraged such use. Such use nowadays 
would only lead to conflicts with tourist outfitters. 

x) It is acceptable to pay stumpage for all logs used in buildings 


on long term lease property. 


x) 


x) 


x) 


(B) 


x) 


Paying of taxes other than the lease fee should not be required 
of the trapper. On the other hand: services like roadbuilding 
and maintainance, hydro, special fire protection should not be 
required of the government 

Soil condition requirements re: main camp could be the same 

as for cottage sites. No such condition would apply in case 

of line camps. 

Distance from shore for any trapline cabin should be regulated 
same as for ordinary cottages. The 400 foot minimum shore to 
cabin requirement is unacceptable in most cases. However, 
building of line cabins any distance inland is often necessary 


and should be an option. 


Right to sell trapline improvements with transfer should be 
reinstated. This would include all buildings. A sufficient 
length of time would be given to the trapper of a line that 

he wants to retire from or transfer, to find a willing replacement 
trapper who would meet the MNR's requirements and would be a 
customer for the trappers equipment. A formula could be devised, 
to compute the trapper's time for disposal, possibly something 
like three months for every year that the trapper held the line, 
with an upper limit of two or three years. If in the meantime 


the original trapper was unable to trap, a temporary replacement 


trapper could be lienced, if indeed the line was overcrowded 
with some specie and needed to be looked after. If after the 
time of grace a replacement-customer has not been found, then 


the MNR would step in with an arbitrary decision. 


(C) 

x) If the holder of a trapline dies, the right to dispose of it 
and the improvements should fall heir to the survivors, which 
would be given a reasonable time span to decide on taking over 


the trapping privileges or to dispose of privileges and equipment." 
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Toronto, Ontario LEF 
1982 02 15 


MEMORANDUM TO: 


FROM: Land Management Branch 
Public Lands Section 


RE: Directive LM 7.01.01 
"Regulating Trapline Buildings" 
er re ce a bs 


Attached is a copy of the final draft of the above directive. It 


endeavours to reflect the input of the Ontario Trappers Association, 
The Wildlife Branch, and the field offices. 


The draft is being forwarded to you now because we indicated to the 
Association that we would try to have field staff informed of the 
new policy before the 1982 Trappers Convention. 


The draft replaces all former drafts, including the one sent out by 
Wildlife Branch last November. It will, in due course, be published 


on Ah paper for insertion in directives binders. 


ElL.¥. Anderson 
/Poir ctor 


Br/eeb 


Attach. 


Pe Director 

‘ Wildlife Branch 
Room 2327, Whitney Block 
Attention: Murray Smith 
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REGULATING TRAPLINE BUILDINGS 


Policy Directive LM 7.01.05 "Free Use of Crown Lands" provides that buildings 
used by a licenced trapper on his licenced trapline area do not require land 


use authority under the Public Lands Act. 


Trapline buildings normally consist of a cabin, and'an ancillary building for 
skinning and /or storage, plus a privy. Such buildings are for use only: 
- by the licenced trapper and his approved helper(s), if any; 
- for purposes associated with the harvesting of furs; 
- during the period extending from two weeks before to two weeks after 
the open season in the area for taking fur-bearers. (Use of the build- 
ings in the off season, for purposes of trapline management, may how- 


ever be allowed by written permission of the District Manager) . 


Resulting from past administrative practice, existing trapline cabins on 
Crown lands should already bear identification plates (see Appendix A). If 
not, the trapper should be provided with completed plates for his sites and 


instructed to affix one plate to the outside of the front door of each of his 


cabins. 


Where a trapper proposes constructing any new buildings, whether on a new 

site or as additional structures or enlargements on an existing site, he must 
first obtain the District Manager's written permission. If the District 
Manager concurs in the need for the new construction and its proposed loca- 
ions he provides a letter of permission containing dondiesons’ i.e. minimum 
set-back from water, maximum size of cabin, maximum size of ancillary build- 
ing. If permission is for a new site, a completed identification plate should 


be provided when the cabin is built. 


LS 


ty ocation should conform with guidelines in Policy Directive LM 8.04.05, 
"Qperations’ Campsites on Crown Lands". Also, new trapline buildings should 

not be permitted on sites suitable for cottaging, outpost camps, etc. On the 
other hand, locational constraints should not be so stringent that the trapper's 
travel patterns are impaired; building location(s) should be compatible with the 
best possible travel routing for efficient operation of that trapline. 


ara no case should conditions be any more lenient than those for remote cottages, 
which allow 200 to 400 square feet for the main building and limit the aneil- 
lary building to 100 square feet. Subject to those maximums, a trapper should 
be allowed building sizes that suit his needs. 


ae ~ => 
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When a trapline is transferred to another trapper, the trapline buildings 
within the licenced area may be transferred with the trapline if, in the 
opinion of all concerned, those buildings are necessary for effective oper- 
ation of the line. A financial settlement for the buildings should be worked 
out between the two trappers themselves or, if they wish, with input from 
members of their local trappers' council. Of course, the new trapper cannot 


be forced to buy buildings he neither needs nor wants. 


Where a transfer of the buildings does not take place, or where a trapping 
licence expires through default or surrender, the buildings are the property 
of the Crown pursuant to section 23(4) of the Public Lands Act. The District 
Manager may allow the retiring trapper to remove the buildings and leave the 
site(s) in a safe and Sanitary condition. But, if the trapper fails to 
remove them within a reasonable” time, the provisions of Procedure Directive 


LM’7.06.01 "Control of Unauthorized Improvements" are to be followed. 


Please note that Procedure LM 7.06.01 (in (b) of page 1) allows for the 


buildings to be sold, rented, or given by the Crown to someone who is entitled 


to have buildings there (e.g. the new Trapper). 


te ee ee eee 
A period of time spanning one entire trapping season is suggested so that the 


new trapper can fully assess his needs for the buildings. During the waiting 
period, however, the identification plate is to be removed and the buildings 
are to be posted with form 869 (Notice under Section 26, P.L.A.) to prohibit 
their use by either of the trappers (or by anyone else). 


This replaces Procedure Directive 


LM 7.01.01 "Regulating Trapline 


Cabins", dated March 30, 1977% 
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REGULATION MADE UNDER THE 
GAME AND FISH ACT 


TRAPS 


1.-(1) No Person shall use a trap that has a hook or 
Sharpened device capable of impaling a fur-bearing animal. 


(2) No Person shall use a Spring pole set except with a 


killing trap. 


- 


(3) No person shall use a deadfall. 
(4) No person shall Set a leg-hold trap in a tree or on a 
pole or other location so that the captured animal may be 


Suspended in mid-air. 


(5) No person shall use a trap that has teeth or 


Serrations on its jaws. 


(6) No person shall set a leg-hold trap for beaver, otter 


or mink unless the trap is, 


(a) set under ice; or 


(b) attached EG; 


(i) a Sliding lock on a drowning 
wire or a device that will 
immediately submerge the 
Captured animal in water ana 
Prevent it from resurfacing; 
or 


(ii) a heavy object that will 
dislodge immediately upon 
springing of the trap and will 
submerqe the captured anima) 
in water and Prevent it 
from resurfacing; or 


(c) sufficiently heavy and set in such 
a manner,where the.trap is set. for . 
mink, to submerge the captured mink 
in water immediately upon springing 
of the trap and prevent it from 
resurfacing. 


er eo 


(7) Except as part of a water set used in the trapping of 
beaver and otter, no person shall use a body-gripping trap | 
with a jaw spread greater than 21 centimetres (8.27 inches) in 
the pare of Ontario described in Paragraph 2 of Schedule 4 to 
Regulation 427 of Revised Regulations of Ontario, 1980. 

(8) No person shall trap for bear except with a 
foot-snare, box or culvert trap. 

(9) No person shall use a leg-hold trap with a jaw Eoraed 


greater than, 


| 
tayr aie centimetres (6.69 inches), | 
when set on land; or 


(b) 21 centimetres (8.27 inches), " ! 
when set in water for beaver | 
or otter. | 

| 

(10) Notwithstanding subsection (9), a person who is 
entitled to use a leg-hold trap may trap for timber wolf 
(Canis lupus) with a leg-hold trap with a jaw spread not 
exceeding 23 centimetres (9.06 inches), if thenpeceon is 
authorized to do so in the area and with respect to the time, 
number of traps, type of traps, and in accordance with the 
terms and conditions specified in the written permission issued 
therefor by the district manager of: the administrative district 
of the Ministry of Natural Resources in which the permission is 
sought. 

(11) No person shall, on land, use a trap with a trap 
chain whose length exceeds 16 centimetres (6.30 inches), unless 
drags are used. 

» Subsections 1 (5), (6), (7), (8), (9), (10) and (11) 


come into force on the Ist dav of April. 10R2. 
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ABSTRACT. 


The North has played a significant role in shaping the 
Canadian identity. The image of a vast, uninhabited, 
resource full, rich, cold and snowy country easily comes 
to mind when one thinks of Canada. And so does the com- 
forting .thought to most Canadians-that we are SLeting On 


top of an immeasurable reservoir of wealth. 


This thesis contends that that perception is not only 
erroneous but also very detrimental to the North and to 

the country because of the direction (or lack of) it has 

given our national development policies. The major efforts 
haveatraditionally: been: put into, tapping ours resources as 

fast as the marketplace could or would absorb them. Private 
capital was allowed to move freely in and out of areas with 
little thought given to the impact of these movements. Little 
long term planning was or is carried out by governments to 
insure that areas such as the North benefit meaningfully from 


mesmuirce) extraction: 


It will be argued that Northern Canada is, by itself, no better 
off than any underdeveloped region anywhere in the world in 

term of its control over its own future. Characteristics 

that apply to those areas also apply to Northern Canada: depen- 
dency on outside decision-making, fragility of the economic 
base, staple economy and one-industry settlements, political 
underrepresentation, isolation, alienation, demographic insta- 
bility of the settlement, brain drain, boom and bust cycles, 
lower education, lack of services and an inadequate supply 


of specialists and trained workers. 


Having described the nature of Northern Canada and of the 
Mid-North, the paper will elaborate upon changes that are 
seen aS necessary to improve conditions for achieving de- 
velopment in the North, as opposed to mere economic growth 
with no long term effect. The proposed changes will take 
place at two levels. First will be argued the necessity 

to modify the present decision-making process by increasing 
the role and the powers of the local level of government. 
Because it is the closest level to the residents, it should 
also be the one capable of transforming expectations into 
action (policy and program)? “In order to put” “local govern 
ments in a position to play that new role, especially in . 
smaller and more isolated communities, certain conditions 
have to be met. They revolve mostly around access to in- 
formation, access to expertise and access to adequate fund- 
ing. While the formula for the last one should come from 
an agreement between local and higher levels of government, 
the thesis will propose the regional research centre formula 
aS an answer to the first two conditions and will elaborate 
On Its ManGacrée an@” Lts structure. “Althougiy Lt constrtirres 
a new approach in the context of its application to the 
Canadian Mid-North, existing or past models will be looked 


at Gum order; tol gaamisome ainseagh teas: toethadwstrenghes and 


weaknesses. 


Considering that the thesis deals with Northeastern Ontario 
as a component’ of @ wider region, the Mid-North, the case 
for the establisment of “a network of “such centres across 


that region will be presented. 
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INTRODUCTION: 


A. Three perspectives have led to the preparation 
of this thesis. The first ome recognizes the fact that 
the Canadian society as it exists presently is increasingly 
aware of the many conflicts to which it is being subjected 
and of the necessity of solving these conflicts in order 
to achieve even only a basic form of national identity. 
While the majority of Canadians have been conscious of 

the major characteristics shaping their society, such as 
the vastness of the country, its small and essentially 
southern-based population or its bicultural and bilingual 
nature, it appears that it is only recently, through both 
conscious and unconscious desires, that serious conside- 


ration has been directed towards problem-solving. 


The question of Canadian nationalism for in- 
stance which has always been largely ignored by Canadians 
in general is raising more interest that ever before. 

. 
Private organizations have started putting pressure on 
governments in order to see protective measures implemen- 
ted. One such group, The Committee for an Independent 
Canada, created in 1970, has seen many of its recommen- 


dations taken up. While far from spectacular, the re- 


sults attained opened “he way to future action. 


Along similar lines, but of importance within the 
country itself is the issue of national unity. Beyond 
the very important cultural factor being mentioned as 
the underlying reason for Québec's autonomy for instance, 
the whole question of distribution of power is also being 


ravsed: 


Looking at examples like these indicates, then, 
that what we have is a surging mood of self-awareness, 


either from a national or a regional stand-point. 


The second working perspective originated from 
the first one insofar as we will presume that regions 
within Canada need to be given more recognition than they 
presently have. While we recognized in our first perspec- 
tive that the absence thereof had led to situations of 
conflict, in particular between provinces and the cen-— 
tral government, we also recognize here that regions with 
na political status or ambitions: (Cérritorves On ices 
provincial regions) might strive for more autonomy. Such 


is, the case for northern Cansda. (h) 


1 This term will -be defined in Chapter l 


The third perspective relates specifically to one 
of Canada's larger regions, the Mid-North, and stresses 
the necessity to acknowledge this region not only as a 
reservoir of resources for industrialized Canada, but 
also as a potentially important functional region. In 
fact, the most important communities within the Mid-North 
were established long ago, and therefore cannot be la-= 
belled as typical frontier settlements. One would 
hardly find in these places frontier aspirations. Indeed, 
the more complex social fabric which now characterizes 
these mid-northern communities, e-@- older age of the 
settlement, presence of a locally born and raised popu- 
lation, increased community feeling, and so on; indi- 
cates that the occurence of a boom and bust cycle would 
adversely affect permanently the well-being Or the Tesi 
dents. Consequently, the point here is to argue against 
what could be referred to as the southern metropolis co- 
lonial attitude which has always prevailed when dealing 


with "the far-away North". 


In this regard, one of Canada's most knowledgeable 
and prelisic authors on northern matters, Louis—Edmond 
Hamelin, once stated that such attitudes will have to 


change. 


"Le ''Canada de Base' pourra-t-il continuer 

a entrainer a sa propre facon sudiste 1'im-— 
mensité du Nord? Ou le Nord pourra-t-il 
livrer a la frange sudiste assez d'éléments 
identifiants pour composer a long terme 

le facies d'une vraie canadianité?" (2) 


In fact, not only do these questions suggest the 
necessity of changing the North-South relationship, they 
directly imply what may seem to be a paradox; that it is 
not until the North is given’ the. opportunity for more re— 
gional autonomy that Canada will etext tO exist as a Aini-— 


fied nation. 


Having stated these as guiding principles, this 
thesis aims at considering some alternative to the pre- 
sent system ruling northern development. It will examine 
not so much what could be done by government bodies alone 
but, more importantly, what types of concerted regional 
initiatives would contribute to lessen northern depen- 
dency on outside decision-making. This thesis should be 

a 
seen not as a plea for northern political independence 


but as a call for increased north-south co-operation. 


It shouldvatso be iclear that the measure of <successuto 


2 Hamelin, Louis—Edmond. Nordicité Canadienne. 


Cahiers du Québec. Montréal: éd. Hurtubise/HMH, 
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be achieved will not rest solely on northern initiati- 
ves but maybe more on the responsiveness Of Our "Bovern— 


ments. 


A sample of the questions still unanswered 
indicates the acuteness of the problem. While large 
scale projects are taking place both in the national 
and the provincial norths under a seemingly planned 
and rational approach, key problem-areas have yet to 
be addressed properly. What benefits are to be gained 
from developing the North and what will be’the’ cost 
of such development? What should the relationship 
between Southern and Northern Canada be? How far and 
how fast should we proceed if we should proceed at a? 
Should the North be developed for Canadian use or for the 
export of raw materials? What environmental problems are 
inherent in northern development? How serious is the 
sentiment of northern alienation and why has it arisen? 
What should be the roles of government, industry and ci- 
Hivenee Who will make ‘or who should make the deci- 


srons : 


Obviously, answering these questions eons CLeU= 


tes both a complex and a fascinating task that falls be- 


yond the more limited scope of this thesis. However, the 
author feels thats any. individual swhowaddresses ihimse! £. to 
the study of northern issues is compelled to consider 

the impact of these unanswered questions. Since.what is 

proposed is a new tool to help develop more suitable al- 

ternatives to the present northern system of development, 
the consideration of those questions is essential for 


they will provide a framework for a valid research agenda. 


B. A final important influence on the design of the 
regional research centre. model which. is) about to be pre— 
‘sented is related to my personal involvement over the 
past 4 years. as director of a research centre in North- 


eastern Ontario. 


The Northern Ontario Research and Development 
Institute (NORDINORD) was created in the Spring of 1977 
by the Board of Governors of Le Collége Universitaire de 
Hearst following my proposal while this thesis was still 
at a very preliminary stage. The decision to approach the 
College at that time had much to do with the opening of 
mind they had shown in getting more directly involved 
with the community and with research. It also stemmed 
from my own interest in testing what was still at the 


time a rather vague and idealistic concept. 


While the existing Centre is much more limited in 
scope than the model presented herean,~iteprevides ins 
valuable information on some aspects of the model. Al- 
though a better conceptual preparation and more personal 
work experience may have yielded faster, larger and more 
successful results and may have prevented some of the pro- 
blems that were encountered in the first few years, the 
NORDINORD example has contributed largely to the know= 


ledge base behind this thesis. 


This contribution can be grouped under three hea- 
‘dings: conceptual knowledge, technical knowledge and per- 
sonal knowledge. Because it is essential that the reader 
knows the extent of this contribution to my model, each 


will be briefly described. 


The conceptual knowledge base constitutes the most 
important contributor to this thesis. The reasons behind 
the proposal for a research centre, thepobyectives tos,pur= 
sue, the setting of priorities, theznature. of Dhesrela- 
tionship with the community, the perception of its needs 
and the ways of evaluating them, the processor tnder= 
standing the dynamics of a region or ofwa group, and its 


place in a larger context (e.g. Northeastern Ontario as 


part of the Canadian Mid-North) are only but a few of the 
conceptual elements that had significance in the model. 
In practical term, the NORDINORD experience has 
shown that this knowledge is needed if the aim is to 
make a relevant contribution to the region's development. 
The lack of preparation in this context has been an im- 
portant weakness of NORDINORD in the early stages. Often, 
because of necessity, i.e. to raise money, work had to be 
done without the proper preparation and without a clear 
understanding of as to where or how the project would fit 
in the regional context. The solution to this is to 
make sure that enough time and enough thought are devo- 


Led LO cule tack. 


In that regard, this thesis will elaborate on 
these concerns not only in the context of Northeastern 
Ontario, but with the conditions of the whole Canadian 
Mid-North in fhind. By doing so, it will reinforce the 
conceptual deficiencies of NORDINORD while providing a 


basis for new applications elsewhere. 


The nature of the’ information intluded? in technical 


knowledge deals mostly with matters of financing, admi- 


nistrative structure, personnel requirements as well as 
with many aspects of research related to selection and 
submission of projects and proposals, the establishment 


of a network of resource people or contacts within va- 


rious organizations, project evaluation, and so on. 


Certainly one of the key problems to tackle is 
funding. Although this question will be dealt witn Va= 
ter, NORDINORD's past experience is very valuabkesin pro- 
viding information on various funding methods. While from 
the start, the objective was to develop contract fun- 
ding as the basis of financing forthe tinstitute; yuhe coms 
mitment of the college to pay the salary of the direc- 
tor provided a sufficient basis from which to build. Even 
though the Board of Governors had made it clear that this 
expense also had to be recovered as soon as possible as 
part of the revenues generated from contract work, it has 
continued its support through these first five years by 
providing numerous services to the Institute at no cost, 


e.g. office space, equipment, support staff and telephone. 


Without going into the details of ‘£inancings, kt 
is perftectiyeciear that this type of endeavour would not 
be possible without some form ofscores funding, hawever 


small it may be. This could mean, as in the case of 
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NORDINORD, that a research centre needs the guarantee 

that at least basic expenses will be covered if the re- 
venues from contract sources are insufficient. The high- 
est contribution in any one year by the Collége in this 
case has bééen 12500 Aer 09 17-1928) othe shimst year of ope- 
ration. Some years, this arrangement has meant net reve-— 


nues for the Collége. 


There are, however, some limitations under this 
type of formula. An important one is the necessity of 
yearly reassessment by othe: Boartdeof Governors ofsitssmo= 
netary participation in the Institute, assessment high- 
ly initluencedeby theyoveralhifimancialepictureset thesinss 
titution.»4-inythésecyearsoof fiscal irestraintssandibud= 
get cuts-amposed -on*postssecondaryrinstititions; the pos- 
sible consequences on a service clearly secondary to 


academic programs are obvious. 


A sectnd limitation concerns the scope of the re- 
search centre's activities, particularly with regard to 
institutional research programs. The necessity of cate- 
ring to projects with more immediate revenue potential 
prevents the development of self-initiated research pro- 


jects which would be so important in a region where the 


OE 


knowledge base is clearly insufficient. As we will see 
in a later section, the preference by governments to sup- 
port contract funding instead of core funding does nothing 
to alleviate this shortcoming. The situation is even | 
worse in Northern Ontario where the provincial government 
does not even have such a funding policy through any of — 
its ministries or agencies. The obvious political man- 
date of the provincial Northern Affairs ministry certainly 
does nothing to help. Its creation came as a reaction to 
the increasing feeling of alienation felt by northerners 
and to the pressure put on the Conservative government " to 
do something" about Northern Ontario. The response has 
been to set up a ministry whose only mandate would be to 
increase Queen's Park ''visibility" in remote areas and give 
the impression that it cares about the North. The provin- 
cial government has been very careful not to equip the mi- 
nistry with the powers to change the nature of the present 
metropolis/hinterland relationship. 

. 

Previous attempts by the NORDINORD Institute to 
develop research projects with Northern Affairs have all 
failed because, in the words of former deputy minister 
Jom Camppell, this type vor activity "“doesimot fLiteimto:. the 


stated mandate of the Ministry". 
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Another aspect of NORDINORD's experience that has 
contributed to the design of this model is the staffing 
requirements. Given the limited financial resources, iit 
has so far been impossible to develop a permanent’ staff 
of researchers. Our solution to that problem has been to 
draw a list of potential contributors, either within the 
region or outside, that could assist us in specific pro- 
jects depending upon their areas of expertise or inte- 
rests and how these relate to the projects that happen to 


be current. 


since Lts. beginning: in’ 197/71 the Instriute has 
called upon about 25 individuals to assist in various pro- 
jects. While some may have had a very specific background, 
e.g. architecture, mechanical engineering and environmen- 
tal planning, others had no formal training other than 


their living knowledge of the area. 


Even “if the model in this thesis proposes a core 
of researchers, it is not without knowing that other ways 


of doing the work are available. 


Personal knowledge gained during these first years 


of operation of the Institute also played a significant 
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role in the design of the proposed model. It appears ob- 
vious that had the thesis been written before coming to 
work in Northern Ontario the results would have been dif- 
ferent, especially with regard to the technical aspects of 
the research centre. Having lived through a series of 
steps, successful and unsuccessful, and having survived a 
number of "post-natal" crises due either to surrounding 
conditions or to improper internal decisions, a perspec— 


tive is gained that could not have been possible before. 


Although I have made every eftort, £oeSsuppoct “my. 
‘model on research done by others and on models developed 
elsewhere, it is difficult to estimate Wit hp ary .preci- 
sion the impact of my personal experience in Hearst. I 
have been conscious all along of the dangers of trying abo 
develop a conceptual model while having at the same time 
to struggle through the establishment of a centre. It is 
precisely for this reason that more effort has been put 
into looking ‘at experiences lived by other centres and 
into examining their strengths and weaknesses. By doing 
so, it became easier to make abstractions of problems 
created by very local conditions or by personal limita- 
tions, and only to retain the elements that seemed to be 


more common. 
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Another influential factor in developing the model 
relates specifically to personal involvement in the com- 
munity over the past years. In this regard, it may be 
worth mentioning that, since July 1980, I have been a mu- 
nicipal, councillor, mn Hearsts”’ (Evensifipricrstes, thatedehad 
a close working relationship with the municipality, beco- 
ming an elected representative gave a totally new perspec- 
tive on the nature of local government, on the extent of 
its powers and on the type of changes that are needed to 
make it more meaningful. It also confirmed a shortcoming 
of local governments, i.e. the perception municipal poli- 
‘ticians have of themselves, of their role and of their 
perceived capacity to change things. With reason, they 
often. feel “confined withintthe rigid -boundard éstof pros 
vincial legislation. Although it may not always be ob- 
vious, the province has a tight control over local deci- 


sion-making. 


That personal experience in local politics played 
a big role in the type of local government reform proposed 


in thse? thesis: 


In conclusion, having gone through the exercise 
whose results you are about to read, I can say that, if 


the model was influenced by the NORDINORD experience, the 
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reverse is also true. The reflexion leading to the model 
has been a key in redefining some of the objectives and in 
adjusting the @pproach''to suit better the needs of North- 
eastern Ontario. At the same time, the reflexion‘did not 
make abstraction of surrounding local conditions. It re- 
cognizes that change will more easily occur if and when it 
corresponds to the capacity of the milieu to positively 


react *€o 41-0; 
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Gr In Section I of this thesis, the reader will find 
an elaboration of the terms of reference used in developing 
the framework of the research. Chapter 1 constitutes the 
philosophical component of the paper ss implying that the 
idea of continuing development is central to the thesis, 
and that furthermore, the characteristics of various theo- 
ries of development are applicable to present conditions 

in the Mid-North, despite the fact.that they were origi- 
nally formulated with the, conditions. of the» Third, World 


countries in mind. 


Chapter 2 presents a description of the charac- 
teristics shaping both the Canadian Mid-North and North- 
eastern Ontario as one of its regional components. Within 
this: chapter, priority willbe givemsto, those, characterts— 
tics that affect the design of the proposed research 


centre. 


The thirds chapten consists: ofsias revi ewok, tne cools 
that are presently being utilized in Northeastern Ontario 
for the purpose of planning regional development. The 
review will not confine itself to governmental undertakings 
but will as well include corporate and community-based 


oness eJhei first:part ofthe chapber widiafunther, emphasize 
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the role of major governmental planning efforts. The in- 
tent will be to identify the more fundamental weaknesses 
and inadequacies in the approach. Knowing these, it will 
be the focus of the second part of the chapter to propose 
the need for new development strategies and tools, more in 


line with the capacity and the aspirations of the region. 


Sece.om Gib sofiethi'si paper (introduces one *component 
Om ithis: new istratesy, tthe regtondl research centre. — Al- 
though the model being proposed is developed in relation 
Go tthe: characteristics of Northeasterm Ontario, it should 
‘be noted that this region is a component of the Canadian 
Mid-North. Therefore, it is assumed that the applicability 


of the model is valid to other areas of the Mid-North. 


In chapter 4, a summary examination of some exis- 
ting research centres is conducted. While those chosen 
may differ in terms of their objectives and areas of in- 
terest, all have in common a strong regional component 
and are non-governmental, although government may repre- 
sent. their major source: of income. This review aims at 
providing a basis from which the concept of a mid-northern 
research centre could be developed. Some of their objec- 
tives will be assessed in order to gain better knowledge 


ef their importance for application to the Mid-North. 


aye 


Once synthesized, this information will be of as- 
sistance in substantiating the elements of Chapter 5, dea- 
ling with the definition of the centre's major functions. 
Indeed, the regional research centres will be attributed 
certain specific roles. which are seen as insuning othe 
maximum contribution to the solution of regional problems. 


The specific functions of the regional research centre will 


also be dealt with in this chapter. 


The next section in chapter 5 will summarize the 
organizational details of implementation of the centre, 
dealing with such things as funding, personnel require- 


mentis.and -the~sdmninistretive siructure. 


Chapter 6 concerns itself with the Pcl ben aaa of 
the. proposed concept, to Northeastern Ontario a.m sthat 
chapter, based on the assumption that proper support and 
adequate management of the research centre will be forth- 
coming, an exploration of its impact in facilitating grea- 
ter regional participation in the definition of develop- 


ment strategies is undertaken. 


Chapter 6 will also explore the applicability of 


such a centre to other sub-regions of the Mid-North. As 
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previously stated, Northeastern Ontario, despite some local 
features, shares many characteristics and areas of inte= 
rest with the remainder of the Canadian Mid-North. What 
is then the possibility of creating a network of ‘regional 


research centres across the Mid-North, and further, what 


links could be developed within the network? 


While others have attempted in the past to deal 
with the topic of research or resource centres, mention 
should be made of the fact that very few have developed 
it in a regional context and even fewer have done it in 
‘the context of the Canadian Mid-North. Consequently, 
literature and other resource material on the subject is 
very scarce. Such a situation imposes acknowledged limi- 
tations on an author attempting to deal with the topic. 
It gives substance to the fact that, no matter how well 
thought-out the developed concept may be, it remains the 
interpretation of one individual who can draw upon only 
a limited range of outside experience. However, in this 
regard; this author subscribes to the philosophy of 


Richard Rohmer as summarized by the quote on the following 


page. 


"I REJECT THE PROPOSITION THAT ANYTHING 
WHICH IS PRODUCED IN THE FORM OF AN [I- 
DEA MUST BE CONSIDERED TO BE A "DREAM" 
OR "VISION" BY THOSE WHO HAVE NOT 


PRODUCED THE! LDEAYs 


Richard Rohmer. 
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SECTION 1. PROBLEM DEFINITION 


Chapter 1. The notion of development. 


This chapter is of particular “importance insofar 
as it leads the way to the argumentation found eae roe, 
the rest of this thesis. The purpose of the chapter is 
to outline the ideological premises from which the thesis 
will evolve. They tend to develop around two themes, 
development and regionalism, two closely interrelated 


notions. 


The leading assumption from which this thesis to- 
pic originated recognizes that the Mid-North, as any 
functional region, needs to be given greater autonomy, in 
the face of the resistance of the structure of our pre- 
sent decision-making system to allow for the territorial 


redistribution of power. 


It has been argued by many scholars that the Cana- 
= 
dian Mid-North is a suitable example of the concept of 
frontier region. (3) Many historiographers, among which 


A.R. Lower, A-L. Burt or W.N. Sage have "made the mys- 


Ce 


3 That term will be defined in Chapter 2 
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ticism of the frontier thesis attractive to Canadian scho- 
lars". (4) The position developed by those authors draws 
heavily on the observation of other frontier areas, par- 


~ 


ticularly that of the American Wild-West. 


This in itself has been a weakness in their ap- 
proach because in the American mid-western environment, 
"the agricultural small-farm frontier was very different 


from the pattern found in many parts of Canada". (5) 


But the part of the Canadian “frontierrvsem co 
‘which this thesis subscribes is the one preoccupied with 
the external penetration of most resource regions. Very 
simply, and despite the extreme differences in culture, 
demography, beliefs and other societal particularities, 
it is accepted that capital does not "discriminate" when 
establishing in a new reésotrce area; be it locatedrin 
America, Africa or Asia. 

. 
Celso Furtado in one of his books does not fail 


in picking up that inherent characteristic of large 


4 Cross, M.S. The,Frontier Thesis and the Canadas. 
Toronto scoop p ar ublushiane,, 


Sibidse susie 
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corporation. He says that: 
Uileparaitahoxrseded toutedouter que|te 
comportement des grandes entreprises 
est le plus fréquemment dicté par des 
choix qui n'ont pas comme point de 
référence le systéme économique na- 
frond (6) 

In fact, that observation is an integral compo- 
nent of the staples approach, which according to Mel 
Watkins, implies "the sucking of domestic capital into 
the staple sector, notwithstanding the predominance of 
foreign capital, and the propensity of government to see 
staple production as a panacea for economic growth and 


neglect the working out of a proper industrial stra- 


CSeyy els) 


The parallel between Third World situations and 
the North and Mid-North of Canada arises out of simi la- 
rities in development issues. Celso Furtado has in fact 
been quite successful in pointing out that the advance ot 
industrialization in Third World countries and in fron- 


tier Canada bears much resemblance. He argues that this 


6 Furtado, Celso. be Mythe du Developpement 
Economique. Paris: ed. Anthnropos. 


7 Watkinges Mel. {ithe Staple Theony Revasited” in 
Journal of Canadian Studies. Volume 12, no. 5, 
LO Gex : 
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is due to the control exerted by private enterprises and 
their interchangeable investments between one frontier and 


another. 


Innis summarizes well such processes, and although 
the description takes us back over 45 years, it still 
holds sadly true today: 


"Energy has been directed toward the exploi- 
tation of staple products and the tendency 
has been cumulative....Energy in the colo- 
ny was drawn into the production of the 
staple commodity both directly and indi- 
rectly in the production tacilities pro- 

- moting production. Agriculture, industry, 
transportation, trade, finance, and govern- 
mental activities tend to become subor- 
dinate to the production of the staple for 
a more specialized manufacturing commu- 
nity 2 (8) 


Thus, on the theme of the frontier pattern and 
staples approach, it can be argued that it has a world- 
wide relevance. Resources everywhere are in growing 
demand, and an increasingly common scenario concerns the 


prevailing role played by the same actors, the large world- 


wide corporations. Locations, despite sometimes consi- 


8 Tnnis,! HaAssclheimur. rade Canada drAnya nt no- 


ductionto Canadian. Economic History. Toronto: 
University ob Toronto: Press, 9970. 
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derable distance between them, become interchangeable, with 
such changes evidently being based on purely financial 
considerations without due concerns for the human element. 
Mel Watkins, in dealing with that issue of interchangeable 
locations, mentions that "this is so because resource com- 
panies are generally not diversified outside the resource 
sector and are increasingly large multinationals pre- 


pared to exploit resources anywhere in the world". (9) 


Ganada 1 2"ar “Younes” ‘country Aandqhas not yet suf = 
fered more than minor set-backs, the loss of rents from 
non-renewable resources, resulting in scattered ghost-towns 
throughout the country. But as it is discussed in two pa- 
pers on frontier settlement in a monograph from the 
University of Albérta; “similar problems) appear ito be emer— 
ging in frontier areas the world over, for frontiers are 
everywhere shatter zones between peoples of different 


cultures and economies". (10) 


o 


oO Watkins, ibid., p. 86, 


10 Imonside, RYGl PS VtBs ‘Proudfoot; EN. ‘Shannon and 
C.J. Tracie. Frontier Settlement. Discussion and 


Conclusion. Edmonton: University of Alberta, 
undated. 
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The predominant economic preoccupations in mat— 
ters of regional or national development therefore raise 
the necessity to recognize that what we LUettL Ly ae Ge— 
velopment is in fact growth, the diftference being that 
growth has a quantitative economic connotation and does 


not include changes in the other components of a socrety. 


hee. "sodiaie Letlterakerpoleticalsor psychological. 


A discussion of the precise nature of each of 
these terms would require lenghty arguments beyond the 
scope of the present thesis. However, the author wishes 
“to make clear to the reader that what is desirable for 
the Mid-North is development and not strict economic 
growth. Ernest Gellner also points out the confusion that 
exists between those terms when he declares "this lan- 
guage (i.e. that of economic growth) is misleading in as 
far as it suggests that what is at stake is something quan— 
titative, a rate or speed or quantity of accumulation Of 
goods. Ultimately, what is at stake is something quali- 
tative, a transition between two fundamentally different 


Forms Ofwlite ss GE) 


11 Gellner, Ernest. Thought and Change. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1964. 
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Indeed, in our society, the leading model of de- 
velopment still remains dominated by economic growth ba- 
sed-on- almultiplicationiet. goods. (That model is essen— 
tially promoted by the private sector at both the produc- 
tion and the distribution levels. This gives substance to 
Holland's premise that one should see ''the underlying 
causes of regional imbalance in capitalism itself". (12) 
Under thatopremise;ethe role or the’state’ is altered’ At 
the production level, the state prefers to be given only 
a complementary role but it is increasingly required to 
intervene, mostly*financially, to reorganise enterprises, 
maintain supplies or open new markets. This point has in 
fact been put forward before, in particular by Ironside et 
al., who have maintained that: 

"In large measure, it has been the lot of 

central governments eventually to sustain 
the viability of peripheral frontier regions 
whatever their economic base may be, by 
undertaking capital programs and subsidi- 
Bat ionvem transportation’ or production: *in- 
deed, in many cases subsidization has been 


necessary even to initiate development both 
infieapitalist: and non capitalist economies™: (13) 


T2)HollandseStuart, Capital Versus the Region. 
London: MacMiltan Press, 1976. 
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With regard to distribution, the state only has 
a correcting role. Wherever or whenever the private sec- 
tor does not forecast profitable results to come from cer- 
tain markets, the state has to "take over", eithér direc- 
tly or through special agreements with private entrepre- 
neurs. Bute veryecanely afb everin will “they stateastorce 
private capital to assume certain social responsibili- 
tiess, Im this! regardse Stuart Holdand invanctheryoft shits 
works, again blames the economic system: 
"There is increasing evidence to support the 
claim that (...) disparities (betwee ‘and 
within regions) in large parts arise from 
workings of a capitalist system in which 
private companies are not obliged to face 
and in which governments for a variety of 


neasons; find tpdisthreult tosconpelythem 
to ‘do. so”. (14) 


Buty jim fact; thisiuquote. ismlesssuseftl <inashowing 
the weakness of the system as a whole than in making us 
aware of its dual nature. Indeed, the primary reliance 
on the private sector, accompanied by a blind acceptance 


of the public sector's role in correcting or overcoming 


the lacks of its private counterpart renders coordination 


14 Holland, Stuart. The Regional Problem. London: 
MacMillan Press, 19/76. 
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between them difficult at best. In this, regard, Furtado 
makes the following observation: 

"Compte tenue du fait qu'une politique de 
défense des ressources non-renouvelables 
incombe aux gouvernements et non pas aux 
entreprises, l'information et la capacité 
de les évaluer incombant d'autre part 


principalement aux entreprises, le pro- 
bléme tend a s'égarer''. (15) 


Under the present system, the government LS 
seen as a safety valve that opens or closes when required 
by Gapitals” Thaterole is topally ‘unéenducive to thepre- 
paration of a national development strategy. Celso Furtado 
‘outlines the position of weakness in which the state in 
many resource countries finds itself. He indicates in his 
latest book that the flow of communications between state 
and private capital is mostly uniditveetional ,,i;e. irom 
state to capital. 

"L'entreprise privée est a peu pres libre 

d'entreprendre ou d'intensifier ses ac-— 

tivités dans tel ou tel pays, les finan- 


cant selon ses convenances, en ronceLron 
de s@s propres objectifs d' expansion’. ((16) 


—_— 


iSerurtade,  Lbid.s,2 po 16. 
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In effect, what Furtado presents here is the 
view that the coordination of economic development ef- 
forts within a resource region is essentially the sole de- 
cision of private enterprises, and itis often without the 
state being aware of the planning or even the execution of 
such efforts. Of course, whenever economic returns from a 


reprorn are. not. subliciently tappealing to private tcapuca , 


then the state is asked to step in. 


Others have reinforced Furtado's thesis, Frederick 
Clairmonte being one when he discusses the necessity of 
‘state intervention in underdeveloped areas to counteract 
the external private investments that benefit only the 
economy of industrialized countries.(17) “To substantiate 
that observation, Ragnar Nurkse (18) defends the premise - 
that external investments show a strong preference for 
export oriented activities , of: which! resourceyindustries 


are a major category. 


1/7 Clairmonte, F. Economic Liberalism and Under- 
Development: Studies in the Desintegration of an 
ea. London: ASialPubl ishing? Houses, 6 


18 Nurkse, R. Problems of Capital Formation in 


Under-developed Countries. Oxford: Basil Black-— 
LL slooae 


well, 
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The previous references to some of the many scho- 
lars that have dealt with the question of capital and the 
nation, or the region, hint at a potentially dramatic ele- 
ment in the pursuit of balanced internal growth, the ques- 
tion of outside ownership of capital. Indeed, having in- 
troduced briefly the role played by trans-national corpo- 
rations in resource development, implies the presence of 
foreign capital. And a major characteristic ote such: capi; 
tal is its mobility. In fact, for these corporations, the 
difference between national boundaries are of secondary 
importance; what counts is to attain, wherever they ope- 


rate, a position of dominance. 


Mel Watkins has studied in some depth the question 
of foreign investment on the Canadian economy. At the 
risk of overgeneralizing, one of his conclusions implies 
that such a situation is in effect a form of colonialism 
that perpetuates a state of dependency on a type of acti- 
vity and on foreign decision-making. THiSsves *parpecly  con- 
tained in the following statement that "the necessary ori- 
gins of Canada as a staple-producer are perpetuated be- 
cause of the nature of the capitalist class that emerges, 
and re-emerges, out of the staple trades that spring into 


being to serve the needs of the matropele™.xa619) 


To Watkins, Lbid.. p.38. 


ae 


Despite such questionable consequences it is essential 
to recognize the dynamic influence foreign initiative once 
had on the growth of Canada. It allowed Canada to succeed 
to the rank of an industrialized nation, and to‘provide 
its citizens with one of the world's highest standards 
of living. Consequently, people tend to identify more 
and more with the staple producing function of the country 
and attribute to it the reason for their personal wealth. 
Later in this paper, the point will be raised about the 
negative impact such a perception has on the frontier regions 


of. thejccounttr yc 


The fact that we achieved what Rostow calls "the 
age of high mass-consumption" (20) without even going through 
the previ ous, step, thatofd'the, drives to, maturity’... ys 
quite indicative of the country's satellite position vis-— 


a-viisn the. plitintediaS Gatses . 


The reason for reaching the last stage of his model 


before yhaving .achiveved .the level of. maturity sis, to this 


20 Rostow, W.W. Les étapes de la Croissance Econo- 


mEque) Farvs edi SLons du Seu Py 419605 
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author, rather simple. Mass consumption has been largely 


induced by a considerable inflow of U.S. capital and products; 


manufacturing, which emerges strongly in the mature phase, 
has had an uneven development in Canada, and where it has 
developed in the south it has been dominated by corporate 


offices in New York and Chicago. 


For Canada, to attain maturity now would require, 
then, a capacity to increase the national political input 
into economic decisions currently made by private capital. 
It would also mean having a larger measure of control over 
ihe capital iteeli, its origin and its destination. fnere 
is little doubt that achieving such an undertaking would 
imply considerable difficulty as regions or countries of 
the "periphery"! can hardly coordinate their internal economy 
due to their close-knit relationship with the international 
economic behaviour of large corporations. The situation 
is particularly serious in countries where the major 
industrial activities within the national market are 
controlled by multinationals with their own long-term 
expansion programs at the international level, programs 
that are often, if not always, drafted without consultation 


with national ‘governments. 
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Andras Phillips puts 16% 
"Unless Canada can reassert control of its 
own economy and arrest its slide into de- 
pendency on the American economy, it will 
continue to lose control of its own econo- 
mic policy. Without this power, any at-: 
tempt to reduce economic disparities be- 
tween regions will be largely ineffectual". (21) 


Once more, the similarity of Canada and its lesser 
developed regions to other areas of the developing world 
is manifested. Evidently, differences also appear and 
will continue to do so because of the abundance of mine- 
ral, forest or energy resources that allowed the Canadian 


economy to enjoy the benefits ofsrapid industrializacion. 


Nevertheless, at least one phenomenon is a clear 
common denominator, dependency. Thus, the central theme 
of this thesis is that development will mol take snl acelin 
the Canadian resource regions until the state of depen- 
dency has been dealtewirth. (And at isvalso pare abate 
concept that growth as the mere increase in output as dis- 
tinct from structural change, is associated with a strong 


level of dependency. Furthermore, it must be said that 


21 Phillipsy Paulk.-ResionalsDieparritieas. Loroncor 


James Lorimer-and Company, I978. 
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the higher the level of dependency, the lower is the ca- 
pacity of the wees to reach an effective level of power 
which generally favors the blossoming of strong internal 
development policies. In making this point clear; the au- 


thor shares a common philosophy with Balandier, Austruy, 


Furtado and others. 


Having stated this, the question then comes down 
to a definition of the context within which development 
is most likely to be made possible, i.e. at which scale 
should development be tackled. In order to find ans- 
‘wers to those interrogations, a definition of the notion 
of development is essential. For the purpose of this pa- 
per and because it deals with the total evolution ots the 
region and not a specific part of it the author has chosen 
to adopt a broad definition. The first one is suggested 
by J. Grand'Maison: 

"TL 'idée de développement (...) englobe 

passé, présent et avenir, traditions, 
croissance et progres social, pluralisme 
et consensus collectif, liberté et néces- 
sité politique, économie et culture, et 
tant d'autres composantes essentielles, 
particuliérement le passage des aménage- 


ments partiels ou sectoriels a la maitrise 
globale de tout l'environnement". (22) 


22 Grand'Maison, Jacques. Nouveaux Modeles Sociaux 


et Développement. Montréal: éditions Hurtubise/ 
L 9 ° 
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A second definition of development with much relevance to 
this thesis is that of Raanan Weitz which states: 
"Development is fundamentally a process of 
change that involves the whole country, its 
economic, social, political and physical 


structure as well as the value system and 
Way “of 1PEE OF 4LtS" people IO3) 


To this author, the best spatial configuration for 
the above definitions is often exemplified by the re- 
gion. Although Hilhorst states that "discussions as to 
what the region is have not yet ended" (24) this thesis 
will limit itself to’ the’ idea that the Tesion1s°a space 
characterized by its coherence with regard’ to’ cerCain ele= 
ments. The french term of "région organique" is certainly 
the most appropriate term in defining what type of region 
is “implied*nére> “it “could be defined: inthe following 
manner: "région organique" is a space delineated on the 
basis of strong structural elements that give the region 
a distinctive character with regard to certain aspects. 


Those elements are. much'‘less of a physical nature than of 


23 Weitz, Raanan. From Peasant to Farmer. New-— 


York: Columbia University Press, I971. 


24 Dunham, D.M. and J.C. Hilhorst,éd. Issues in 
Regional Planning. Paris: editions Mouton. 9b o7 1. 
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a psychological one, i.e. a space with a distinctive in- 

dividuality. This partly explains why there are so many 

different regional delineations. Each may vary according 
to the expected use or the purpose behind the definition. 
Thus the region defined in this light is of a dynamic na- 
ture, with changes potentially happening within short pe- 
riods of time due to a modification in the importance of 

one of the elements. A review of the elements and of 

the process conditioning the formation and the evolution 

of the region is available in an article by Nicholson and 


Sametz.. (2099 


The regional approach is particularly relevent 
when dealing with resource areas. It will be argued in 
a coming section that communities throughout the Mid-North 
share common features, both in term of their activities 
and the approach to planning and decision-making. While 
this situation allows for increased usefulness of the 


regional apprtach defined as the whole of the Canadian 


Mid-North, provisions have to be made for political boun- 


Ze Nicholsoneets)."and Z:-W. Sometz. "“Regdons of 
Canada and the Regional Concept", in Regional 
and seosour ce, RLani ie ain. Canadaa Toronto, Holt, 

Lienart oan Bis. COI , : 
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daries within it, i.e. provinces, as well as "economic ad- 
ministrative zones" (26) within these boundaries. The 
system of economic administrative zones was designed to 
"present a practical framework in which the economy may 


be studied and in which regional including physical plan- 


ning could be organized and effected". (27) 


While this thesis recognizes the possible appro- 
riateness of that system as a tool for regional planning 


within sa. provincial »setting, it is.also, implied that the 


J 
“ 


system failed in recognizing the real importance of a func- : 
tional region, which goes beyond political or administra- 
tive limits.“ Imp that vsense jsiit does mot esuppore this 

thesis as well as some others do(Rohmer, CCRD, Gourdeau) 

that planning in the resource areas should transcend pro- 


Vinctal boundaries. 


Of course, the question of whether or not the Mid- 
North is a region is contentious insofar as disagreement 
can. ‘occur .over the definition, of the word. olin broad 


terms, a region is a: territorial and cultural entity: 


IR Edo Se eS 


27 RI CMAT AS saeditlieee bens DECI VES. Ol Regional /PLan= 
nine”, in Regional and Resource Planning in 
Canada. Toronto: Holt y BineharGedn Vis Gone L970. 
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R. Weitz writes that "a development region is thus a func- 
tional, dynamic unit that changes along with the process 
of development". (28) This is to say that within a finite 
space, at a given time, a group of individuals develop a 
way of life, a language, a social structure, a form of 
art, a mythology, in other words a culture which is iden- 
tifiable with@that: Spaces ARicoeurilidentifies~»the region 
in the following manner: (29) 
"Moeurs, institutions, rapports humains, 
images et symboles, dans lesquels le groupe 
Se reconnait, *constituent+ce fonds) de 
valorisation", ce lieu culturel ou se 
décide finalement le sens de la technique, 


de l'économie et de la science elle-méme, 
1a ot elle existe". (p. 294-95) 


Obviously, following those definitions of region, 
the Mid-North has yet to reach that stage, but so has most 
if not all of Canada. Nevertheless, that it has reached 
the stage or not is irrelevant. What is important is 
that it has the potential to become a region in the sense 
previously assigned. While the pursuit or that state is 


natural, there remains the fact that the availability of 


Det Weicen Lota pe Lo. 


29nnicceun.. Pa Histoire, etuverité. Paris; -éditions 
dui Sewil>;)9 . 
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proper tools is a factor likely to assist in reaching the 
status ul regrot: 

One of the best tools in insuring the development 
of a regional identity is in the decentralisation of 
decision-making powers or as Saulnier puts itearhdecons 
centration of powers". (30) But it should be pointed out 
here that deconcentration may sometimes be an inappro- 
priate term as it may be taken as meaning only a delega- 
tion of powers from the central authority to iis (own, Te= 
presentative in a region. This thesis wishes to lead more 
tn the direction of regionalism which is to master inter- 
nally the regional collectivity's destiny. The following 
quote from Delaplace is useful in showing that regionalism 
is rendered increasingly necessary in a society Sti ving 
to reach a state a national equilibrium, i.e. the lowering 


of regional disparities: 


30 Saulnier, J.P. "La Régionalisation Frangaise, 
Mythe ou Réalité?" in Criteére, numéro 23. 
Montréal: Collége de Ahuntsic, automne 1978. 
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"Aujourd'hui est pergue la nécessité de 
libertés réelles, multiformes, qui consis- 
tent a avoir prise sur le devenir concret 
des groupes auxquels on appartient, et a 
reconnaitre aux "collectivités locales" le 
pouvoir de s'organiser dans ieur diversité, 
de s'administrer de fagon autonome, selon 
leurs caractéres propres et dans toutes 
leurs dimensions". (31) 


It is on this necessity of regionalizing the 
development approach in the Mid-North that this thesis 


is founded. 


And although Northeastern Ontario is the study 
area chosen for this thesis, the concepts that are de- 
veloped are not limited in application to that particular 
region. Hopefully, the reader will see the potentials of 
the regional research centre concept throughout the en- 


tire Canadian Mid-North. 


31 Delaplace, G. ''Mouvements écologistes et régio- 
nalistes", in Critere, numéro 23. Montréal: 
College de Ahuntsic, automne 1978. 
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SECTION I. PROBLEM: DEFINITION 


Chapter 2: dpfheoSetting: 


2e. “DetiniLiocas 


In order to prevent any confusion or uncer- 
tainties that may occur in réading this thesis, the au-— 
thor has seen fit to define some important terms. While 
these definitions are referenced, there have been some 
modifications to previous author's definitions as these 
were not always totally suited to our research objec- 
tives. Similarly, many of these terms are not substan- 
tially different from one“another, for they often rerer 


to a common situation but in a varying amount of detail. 


Certainly one of the most fundamental concepts in 
dealing with matters pertaining to the North is that of 
nordicity. Coa It defines the northern condition of a 
place, of a character, of a decision or of a population. 
It can take ditferent forms: climatic, geographical. 
neyenatiog ean eee ae aha the geographical nordicity can be 


measured through the use of an index called VAPO (polar 


329 Tiss word womes fromthe. french: wordt) no,di— 
cite". ofp winch, ityaslabiree,'Oranslation (by 
L.E... Hame lam) 
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value). The concept of nordicity recognizes and puts into 
focus the fact that there can be many definitions of the 
North. 


"There seem to be many visions of the Notth... 
The Southern vision (the North as a hinterland 
to be exploited for the benefit of Southern 
Canada)... The remanticized vision (wilderness 
must never be “*Couched)’. ..° The“pessimistic 
vision (which sees only the problems) and 
the developmental vision (with natural gas 
opportunities)". (33) 

Buc more importantly, the concept tries ‘to "pull 
together, -to- synthesize, these different vistons’ into a 
coherent entity that could be more easily understood. 
Widespread interest in studying the North being relati- 
vely new, considerable effort has to be put into gene- 
rating ideas and exploring them in order to come up with 
a better understanding of forces and circumstances sha- 
ping the North. This increased knowledge will, no doubt, 
help to alleviate many current fallacies in the minds of 
Canadians and open the way to new approaches in re- 
search. Thus, this author perceives the concept of nor- 
dicity as being the basis of a new northern development 


philosophy, including technical, social, political, eco- 


nomic and psychological dimensions. 


33 North West Territories. Comments from W.P. 
Wilder .@VelTowknite:® NWF"Gouncil, 12973. 
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The next definition, that of the Mid-North, has a 
more precise geographical connotation. This is not to 
say that there exists only one set of fixed boundaries. 
In fact, these will often vary from one author to-another, 


depending of course on the objectives pursued by these au- 


thors and on the method used to define the Mid-North. 


Louis—Edmond Hamelin, one of Canada's foremost 
authorities on arctic and subarctic matters, has deve- 
loped a calculation method which allows the classification 
of northern settlements into one of three regions, namely 
the Extreme-North, the Far North and the Mid-North. His 
calculation is based on an index arrived at by conside- 
ring a list of ten (10) distinct elements and by applying 
a value (VAPO) to each (see table 1). These ten (10) 
elements are subdivided into three (3) categories: loca-— 
tional, physical and socio-economic... Only, one (i) eleq 
ment, latitude, makes up the locational category, while 
the next fives (5), summer average temperatures, winter 
average temperatures, types of ice, total precipita- 
tions and types of vegetation, fall under the physical 
category. The remaining (4) elements compose the socio- 
economic category. They are accessibility (other than 
air services)» <aiy services , population (totaisandsder— 


sity) and Vevel of, economie: actavities: 
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TABLE 1 
METHOD OF CALCULATING POLAR VALUES 


ACCORDING TO HAMELIN 


LOCATION - bab eude 


PHYSIQUE 2. Chaleur’ estivale 
Froid Annuel 


Types de glace 

4.a gélisol 

4.b glaces flottantes - 

Hac iiebaciers. ou 
manteau nival 


Précipitations totales 


Couverture végétale 
naturelle 


SOCIO-—ECONOMIQUE . Accessibilité autre 
que par air (transport 
lourd, navigation, 
pipeline) 


Services aériens (pri- 
vés ou gouvernementaux) 


Population résidente 

ou hivernante 

G.a nombre d'habitants 
dans 1'agglomé- 
ration 
densité démogra- 
phique de la 
région 

Degré de l'activité 

économique 


Rererence. Hamelin, Lb... Ibid. 
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The method of calculating the index is very simple 
and is based on the principle that each element represents 
a certain quantity of "northness". Summed up, all of 
these single values give a measure of the “toral nordicity. 
For each element there is an index (value) of betweén 0 
to 100. For instance, at the North Pole, the latitude va- 
lue will be 100, and will decrease progressively south- 
ward. Similarly, the other elements will also vary de- 
pending on the location, as in the case of precipitation 
where heavier precipitation will correspond to lower va- 
lues. Once these calculations are completed, it is pos- 
sible to define the zones. According to Hamelin, the Mid- 
North corresponds to the zone comprised between 200 and 
500 VAPO, the Far-North to that of 500 to 800 VAPO, and 


the Extreme-North to more than 800 VAPO. 


since the object of this thesis 36 to deal with 
the Mid-North, only settlements situated within the 200 
and 500 VAPO are of importance. In examining map l, 
(p.56) the reader will notice thal; in general. the sous 
thern limit of the Mid-North (200 VAPO) in the eastern part 
of the eountry follows the 50th patarlel,excludingearts 
most important settlement, Sept-Iles (133; VAPO). ‘Star— 


ting in north-central Ontario, the southern limit takes a 
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south-westerly direction to reach the 56th, ipaxyallelat 
the Alberta-British Columbia border. 

Preliminary observations indicate that with Hame- 
lin's method, all populated and accessible areas are ex— 
cluded from the Mid-North forcing the southern Limi i.3tG 
be placed just north of these corridors. Lh 8, ¢-Sspace= 
cularly noticeable in the provinces of Ontario, Saskat— 
chewan, and Alberta. It is easy to understand the reasons 
Sor esuelw a asistua bien.) Indeed,.,in Hamelin’ Ss calculation 
the four (4) elements of the socio-economic category would 
have substantially lower values in a settlement of the 
Mid-North southern margin compared to what they would be 
Hotewahitestoutside, such, settlements... For instance, LE 
westake the case of Cochrane in Northeastern Ontario 
gHicntl haeetarMAPO of 13/5. 4.; is Jikely that such value 
would be much higher if it was measured for an area 15 
or 20Jmilesisouth of Cochrane. Consequently, even with 
Hamelin's method, the limit of the Mid-North should be 
seen not as a line but as a zone. Hamelin himself draws 
a parallel between the definition of his northern regions 
and those pertaining to the West, such as the Mid-West, 
the Great Plains and the Far West, with no precise bor- 


‘der Liner, Consequently; it,allows this. thesis) to. ac— 
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cept and utilize Hamelin's concept, with modifications 
of its regional boundaries, without modifying the method 


per se. 


Another definition of the Mid-North has been given 
by the Canadian Council on Rural Development and is out— 
lined in a document prepared in 1976).. (34397 Mi reviewot 
their objectives and results will be found in Chapter 4 of 
Section Il. “As for their Be ttoation of the Mid-North, 
the Council simply used the limits of Census areas “above 
the agricultural and more densely-settled parts of Bri- 
tish Columbia, the Prairies, Ontario, Québec and Newfound- 
land Labrador" (35) for their southern) boundary: In the 
northern part, the 60th. parallel is used ass aydimi tC) -for 
British Columbia, the Prairies and Ontario, whilesi.fc weems 
that all of Northern Québec and Labrador is included, no 
indication being given that it is bounded by the 60th. 
parallél. The arbitrary decision of using Census divi- 
sions as limits has obvious drawbacks. A major one is 


that it splits “organic” “regions into portions without 


——— 


34 Canadian Council on Rural Development. A Deve- 
lopment Strategy for the Mid-North of Canada. 
Obtaws CCrD wy 1l76. 


35 bid. , preface: 
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taking into consideration the similarities that often 
exist between areas located on each side of the border. 
In the case of Northern Ontario, this situation occurs 
along almost the full length of the southern limits. 
Indeed, there is hardly any difference between the sou- 
thern portions of Cochrane and Kenora districté. inclu- 
ded in the Mid-North, and the northern parts of Timis- 
kaming, Algoma, Thunder Bay and Rainy River, districts, 
not included in the Mid-North. Compared to that obtai- 
ned with VAPO calculation, the CCRD's Mid-North extends 
further south, reaching a number of important settle- 
“ments, therefore making the Mid-North a more developed 
region. Insofar as this thesis is concerned, the CCRD's 
definition better suits its objectives for it is impor- 
tant to include the populations of the frontier mar— 


ging. G36) 


The third major attempt at defining the Mid- 
North is thatt of a group called the Mid-Canada Nevelop- 
ment Foundation Inc., a non-profit corporation sponso- 


red by twelve Canadian universities. The definition 


36. This-term. ofefrontier willbe defined dater 
in this chapter. 
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essentially follows that of a natural region, Canada's 
Boreal forest. Although Mid-Canada is sometimes refer- 
red to in their proposal as being the Near-North, it 
covers basically the same area dealt with in the pre- 
vious two definitions. Furthermore, the term Mid-North 
can also be found in the foundation's documents, in re- 
ference to the same area of land they call Mid-Canada. 
In a report published in 1971, Mid-Canada is defined 
as being "the habitable region of the North". 

"It is generally defined as the area within 

the limits of Canada's great boreal forest 

which stretches in a gentle are from nor- 

thern Newfoundland, through Labrador and 

northern Québec, south of James Bay, then 

across Northwestern Ontario, and through 

northern Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alber- 

ta to northern British Columbia and the 

Yukon, with an off-shoot up the Mackenzie 

Valley. This isa belt of Land trem 200 

to 500 miles wide, bounded in the south by 


most present day development and in the 
north, bys the trees line" aia 7 


As in: thetcase of (the Canadi aweCounes )fonrkural 
Development, ‘the Foundation's definition was based on 
an already delineated region. While, with the CCRD, 


the divisions were administrative, this time they ori- 


37 Mid-Canada Development Foundation Inc. Mid- 
Canada Report. Proceedings of a Conference. 
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ginate from a physical region. Since one can find wi- 
thin the boreal forest many special features that apply 
to frontier development, the Foundation chose to select 
this area‘as ‘their study area. The weakness here of 
course is the fact that important modifications have been 
made to the nature of the boreal forest. Important hu- 
man and economic developments have taken place that have 
diversified the economic base of some settlements. Si- 
milarly, population growth in some areas has solidi- 
fied the character of many communities. Consequently, 
as in the case of the previous two definitions of the 
‘Mid-North, changes have to be made to accommodate the 


objectives of this thesis. 


Another term to define is that of frontier (as 
in frontier settlement or frontier region). It is an 
essential concept for it relates not only to a geogra- 
phic location but more importantly a way of life and a 
étate of mind. ‘In broad®physical terms, it is the area 
situated between populated Canada or "1 'oecumene de base", 
as Hamelin described it, and the uninhabited northern 


regions (i.e. those with no permanent white settlement). 


Undoubtedly, the perception we have of the fron- 


tier will influence our actions. Historically, it has 
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given to these new territories (the frontier), an image of 
unquantifiable promise that still prevails today with most 
people when they think of our new Canadian frontiers, the 


MacKenzie Valley and the Far-North energy reserves. 


Consequently, and even though popular imagery is 
always looking for new examples, we maintain here that the 
Mid-Canada frontier as it was described earlier, is still 
part of the northern myth. .,As such; it influences. the deci-— 
sions (the actions) pertaining to its development. The 
frontier is, for most, including our governments, syno- 
‘nymous with a resources frontier, therefore giving it an 
economic connotation which has a negative outcome on its 


development. 


fhis.thesi syeontentlongis 7 ClearLy.-hat then? gon 


tiers are made up of more than economic phenomena. (38) 


Finally, a last term important to define is that 
of resource community. To do this, we will use Riffel's 


definitiont 


38 Morissonmneauw, Christian«.lLaylerne, Promises. Le 
Mythe du Nord Québécois. Collection Ethnologie. 


Montréal: éd. Hurtubise/HMH, 1978. 
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"The term resource community means a popu- 
lation center in which the economic acti- 

vity of the residents is dependent upon the 
extraction and primary processing of a 

natural resource, dependency being measured 

in either employment or export base terms. V9) 


The reader should be aware that other terms will 
be used as synonymous with ''resource community". They 
are single-industry towns, single-industry communities and 
one entreprise towns. The author is aware that ali’ single= 
industry towns are not necessarily resource communities. 
However, in the context of this thesis, Pe ous sli rerent 
to know that the contrary holds true, i.e. that most re- 


source communities are single-industry towns. 


39 Riffel, J.A. Quality of Life in Resource Towns. 


Ottawa: Ministry of State for Urban Affairs: 
bya. 
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SECTION I. PROBLEM DEFINITION 
Chapter 2- “The=setting. 


2.2 Key Features of the Canadian Mid-North: 


a qualitative evaluation 


Geographically, Canada's Mid-North spreads from 
the West shore of Newfoundland through Labrador, Central 
Quebec, Northeastern and Northwestern Ontario, then up 
through the northern portions of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta where it splits into three going to northern 
British Columbia, the Yukon and along the southern por- 
‘tion of the MacKenzie Valley. Defined within these li- 
mits, Mid-Canada is basically Canada's boreal forest 


area. (see map 1) 


It also corresponds to the area where the most re- 
cent development pressures are at their peak. As a con- 
sequence of our incomplete knowledge of the area and our 
evergrowing hpnger for resources, poor planning has been 
the rule. While it would have been reasonable to expect 
more consistent efforts in preventing the age-old boom- 
and-bust cycle to occur, very little has been done by 


those who held the wallet. 


56% 


Development, solely through the exploitation of 
natural resources, still lies in the hands of private en- 
trepreneurs while government, despite some encouraging 
signs of insight during the last years of the Trudeau 


regime, has gone back to a role of clean-up man. 


But, before making any further evaluation of our 
country's poor record in dealing with the Mid-North, an 
attempt at summarizing its most important elements will 


be undertaken. 


Physically, Canada's Mid-North is characterized 
by its sub arctic climate, associated with the boreal 
forest which ise eeneratly, a coniferous~everpsreenufo— 
rest where certain species of deciduous trees such as 


birch and poplar can~be found. 


The Mid-North is further characterized by snow and 
low temperatures in winter, with little solar energy 
available at the surface, and by long days in summer but 
often with moist and cloudy air which keeps the solar 
energy relatively low also during that season. The growth 
rate and re-establishment of destroyed vegetation is 


therefore slow compared to conditions in middle and low 
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latitude climates. In the chapter on resources, we will 
see that such features have a strong influence on develop- 


ment. 


The Canadian Mid-North is also dominated by arc- 
tic air in winter and spring and by warmer air from the 
West and South during the rest of the year. There is more 
cold air dominance of the local climate in eastern Canada 
than in the West and the tree line runs, therefore, from 
the mouth of the MacKenzie River to the neighbourhood 
oieChurchil ly Manitoba,“west or Hudson Bay and near Great 
‘Whale River on the east side. This is a southward dis- 
placement of well over 10° latitude, or 1100 km. The im- 
portant dates of ice break-up on rivers and lakes, snow- 
melt and beginning of plant growth are therefore later in 
the-eact ‘tian in the west. For example, the average 
date when daily mean temperature rises above 0°c is 
April 25 at Goose Bay, Labrador, but April 15 at White- 


horse, Yukon which lies over 800 km further north. 


Apart from relatively similar climatic condi- 
tions across the Mid-North, there are a number of other 
important physical features found through most of the 


Mid=Noreh. souch 1s, the case for the types, of soil... Most 


DOr 


of Mid-Canada is composed of podzoil soils, which gene- 
rally eeeeecnone Eo the zone of the.boredal forest. Being 
highly acidie, the jpedzoil type dees not sstppout, anvery 
preotitable agriculture. Instead, it is always associated 
with forests, ranging from mixed forests in,the southern 
portion of the Mid-North to coniferous forests towards 
the North. Podzoid jsoils ane associated with, samneanos 


the best commercial pulpwood forest in the country. 


To the South-West, where the edge of the Canadian 
Shield gives way to the Great Plains, both vegetation 
and soil characteristics change. Mixed forests with a 
high deciduous element replaces the true boreal forest 
with its coniferous emphasis. At the same time, agricul- 
tural potential increases, particularly win ereas where 
topography or moisture deficiency does not limit it too 


considerably. 


AGRICULTURE . 


In fact much could be said about mid-northern 
agriculture and Tts Historie importance as. the force be- 
hind the settlement of many communities at the start of 
the frontier period. Areas such as northern Ontario's 


Great Clay Belt, Alberta's Peace River Valley or Québec's 
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Abitibi-Témiscamingue and Lac St-Jean were all originally 
occupied votes of their potential for rural and agricul- 
tural activities. Today, with the possible exception of 
the Peace River area, agriculture nakeeene back to “tne 
rank of a very secondary occupation and severe decline 

has occurred in the size of the farm population due to 
pressures from other activities and lack’ of proper plan- 


ning. 


While agriculture had the definite advantage or 
providing a measure of self sufficiency to the Mid-North 
regions, recent priorities are essential by oriented’ to= 
wards exporting resources to major markets ” Such as ‘the 
case for forestry, mineral exploitation and energy gene- 
ration, the three major economic activities in the Mid- 


North. 


FORESTRY 


In the field of forestry, the importance of the 
Canadian Mid-North is foremost. The boreal forest consti- 
Pures overce0 cof tthe country's forested! area. The Face 
that the dominant species is the spruce, which is the 
most often used type of wood in planing mills and pulp 


and paper industries, should confirm the role played by 
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the Mid-North in the Canadian economy. In 1974, the forest 
industry alone employed more than 200,000 workers sharing 

a payroll of more than 1.8 billion dollars. They pertcapis 
ta annual income ($9,236.) in the forest Sector iwas*ses 
cond only to the mining industry in all the resource 
Zroups. Im terms..of the export value of the forest-related 
products, they amounted for 1974 to well over $5.5 billion, 
representing 18% of the total value of all Canadian ex- 
ports. Knowing that 80% of that product value comes from 
the boreal forest reserves, $4.4 billion of our exports 

in that field are to be attributed directly to the Mid-— 
North. Considering further that the demand for wood and 
wood-related products nearly doubled in the last decade, 
and that there is no indication that the trend may change, 
we then have a good idea of the future, not only for the 
supply aspects but more importantly for the preservation 


and control of the resource. 


The fellowing table gives an indication of the 
proportion of commercial soft wood stands found through- 


out the Mid-North region as defined in’ Chis thesis: 


Labrador: 43.6% of the total provincial 
Québec: 99%, of the total provincial 
Ontario: 80.2% of the total provincial 
Manitoba: 72 The Off they total provincial 
Saskatchewan: 98% of the total provincial 
Alberta: S57 of the total provincial 
British Columbia: 70.3% of the total provincial 


Yukon-Valley MacKenzie: 65% of the total territories 
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It means that, on the average, 73.4% of all Cana- 


dian soft-wood reserves are in the Mid-North. 


MINING 


Mining also constitutes a key sector of the coun- 
try's economy. In fact, figures for the year 1974 in- 
dicate that it was the economic sector with the highest 
export value, at $5.75 billion. As for the mining in- 
dustry as employer, almost 230,000 Canadians share a 
total. wayrobbaat $2.25 bibkion, 1.¢+ a per capita income 


of $9,868., the highest in the resource groups. 


While mining in the Mid-North is not as impor- 
tant as forestry, it still represents at least 25% OL ate 
total. value of the Canadian mineral production, excluding 


energy developments. 


The exploitation of mineral resources is, undoub- 
tealy.. the paces that has and thal will continue to ‘1n- 
fluence the settlement pattern of even vaster northern re- 
gions. Proof of this importance is shown in the continual 
emergence of new mining communities across the Mid-North 
during the past two or three decades. Examples such as 
Schefferville and Matagami in Québec, or Thompson and 


Lynn Lake in Manitoba, Pine Point in the Northwest Ter- 
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ritories, or Clinto Creek and Faro in the Yukon, re- 
present today a mineral production in excess of $1.3 
billion, with one of the fastest growth rates in the 
economy. It should be noted that these figures do not 
include energy developments. Furthermore projections 
released by the federal government indicate that the 
growth rate for northern mining operations should be a 
steady 8%, based on the 1972 figures, therefore giving 


the following, results: Cig smiliion of @=dollarsy. 


LoLZ 1962 2000 


$1,435 $3,094 $12,500 


2a Gt Gas 2Z0heGe Ga= 33.34 ;0b Ca= 


nadian ttotalelmadienm total| nadian total 


The increasing role of the Mid-North in Canadian 
resource production is understandable. Southern reserves 
have been explortedgtorYlongerypentodsJotetine and sare 
depleting; new modes of transportation allow for better 
access to remote resources; rising international demand 
and prices also favor development of new sites despite 
higher operating costs with such costs being more than 


offset by growing profits. 


Qe 


ENERGY 


Perhaps the most promising resource area for the 
coming decades lies in the development of the energy in- 
dustries. The world situation with regard to the demand 
for ol and natural pas ‘has~egiven provinces like Alberta 
a new role in the world market, and by doing so has for- 
ced Canada closer to a renegotiation in federal-provincial 
relations. Furthermore, the oil and gas potential of the 
MacKenzie River Delta in the Northwest Territories has 
generated considerable pressures on Canada by neighbouring 
countries for the immediate exploitation of those resour- 
ces. Even greater than government pressures are the lob- 
bying forces of major multinational corporations who also 
see the current "energy crisis" as a reason for an open 


door policy by the Canadian government. 


Besides Alberta and Ottawa, other governments are 
now confronted by the politics of energy. The estimated 
reserve off the coasts of Newfoundland is raising high 
hopes in St-John's. The importance of the oil, field is 
not yet known but already speculation has begun as to how 
the province could gain maximum advantage from that unex- 
pected gift. There again, erates 3 will be felt all the 


way to Ottawa for a better federal-provincial deal. 
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If we examine the export value of Canadian petro- 
leum. products ,. Ltr amounted. to.94..5 “bi liitoned nna Oy ee. e- 
15.2% of total Canadian exports and therefore ranked 
third, immediately after minerals and wood. The most 
important types of exportable energy as far as the Mid- 


North is concerned are petroleum, natural gas and hydro- 


Pleciricaiy. 


Without getting into, a quantitative.appraisal, of 
our potential as a major energy producer, suffice it to 
say that the estimated reserves Canada enjoys would pro- 
bably supply our internal needs for many years ahead and 
would likely, with the surpluses, alleviate part of Ame- 


rican energy deficits. (40) 


Apart from oil and gas, hydro-electricity also re- 
presents and’ interesting activity for Canada.- "ire tne 
regard, “the” Mid-North 1s “particularily wellequipped war 
ready in operation are hydro-electric developments through- 
out Labrador (Churchill Falls) and northern Québec (Ma- 


nicouagan, La Grande) that export a substantial amount of 


40 For more on the energy projections, see Pearse, 
1974; Schurr,,1960. Balestray 196/37 Nat ronad 
Energy Board. 19/71. 
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their production to Ontario and the Maritimes, and even 
more so to the northeastern United States. British, Co- 
lumbia is also in a wealthy position in that regard and 
there is considerable speculation that northern Ontario 
will witness a harnessing of many of its rivers through 

a proposed Ontario Hydro scheme. There seems to be no si 
mit to future production in that field. For instance the 
James Bay Hydro-Electric Development Corporation through 
the sole use of its La Grande project will be producing 
more electricity than what is already being generated in 
the province at the moment. And there are still four more 
‘rivers on the eastern side of James Bay that could even- 
tually be harnessed. 

Miulein all, tt couldg@them be said that Che eco- 
nomic base of the Mid-North is characterized by a massive 
exportation of natural resources to more industrialized 
regions. As a counterpart, the Mid-North is also charac- 
terized by a total dependency on imported finished or ma- 


nufactured products. 


If we consider the settlement pattern itself for 


the whole of the Mid-North, it is easily recognizable 
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due to the widespread presence of single-industry towns. (41) 
Being oriented towards resource exploitation, the purpose 

of the community is to house workers and sometimes their 
family for a limited period of time. In the early days 

of the majority of resource towns, particularly those 
created before the middle of this century for a purpose 
other than agricultural, little permanence was envisaged 

for the communities giving them a strong nomadic charac- 

ter. Population was made up of transient workers whose 

only purpose was to work for a time before going back to 


their home town. 


In order to summarize the topic of resource ba— 
sed communities on which much has been said, but which 
still requires more in depth investigation, a diagram is 
presented in figure 1. lts’ purpose is: to present in 4 
concise manner the major elements that identify the re- 
source based settlements across the Mid-North. A brief 
discussion'of each of five components of the diagram will 
be presented. It should be brought to the reader's atten- 
tion that the diagram does not pretend to be an exhaus-— 


Cive representation of all ‘the factors characterizing 


41 Extensive studies of that type of community 
have been done; particularly im Lucas 1974: 
Riftel: 29/S< Robinsens) 1962 - Matthiasson, 
1.970% 
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Figure 1. 
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the quality of life in the resource-based settlements. 
In fact, its purpose is to avoid lengthy discussion that 


would divert from the main orientation of this work. 


COMPONENT 1. The economic base 


Resource—based communities } 
Single. industry £ owns. 


Most settlements that depend on resources for their 


economic growth rarely experience a diversification in 
their industrial base. The history of human settlements 
in the Canadian Mid-North has been one of constant "adjust- 
ment" to the environment to suit the needs of investors. 
Where resources were abundant, and more easily accessible, 
settlements were established around the Pmcustry Lor a6 
long as there were resources to tap. 

. 

Consequently, depending on the type of resources, 
some settlements were more mobile than others. This was 
particularly the case of forest operations. Mining set- 
tlements were usually longer-lasting although very much 


susceptible to the vagaries of the international market- 
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place. In the early years, it was also more GrLELiCuLESto 
appraise the quality of the mineral reserves which some- 
times provoked high fluctuations in the Labor demands “This 
meant for many workers a period of "settling in" which was 
often followed quickly by a period of "settling out". 
Consequently, very little community planning would take 
place outside of what the company itself would see fit to 
do. And most times, that planning would occur on the basis 
of an economic forecast done in a southern office building, 


unaware of the needs of the community. 


The one-industry town, a product of twentieth 
century technology, grew from the initial construction 
stage, through pexriods.of recruitment, “settling in and 
transition and finally would reach a relatively stable 
maturity. Many of the Mid-North communities as we know 
them today have reached that level of relative stability 
and maturity. But this new stability does in no way qua- 
lify the fragility of the local economic base. Corporate 
decisions will continue to be made as they always were, 
using the bottom line of the corporations financial state- 
ments. With the possible exception of state intervention, 
expressed in dollars, no other factors, including the 


level of "settling in" achieved by local residents, will 
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change the decision. And today more than at any other 
point in time is the influence of international markets 
being felt in single industry communities. The situation 
of single-industry towns is dealt with in this statement 
by J.L. Morris, of the Canadian Labour Congress in an ad- 
dress to the Mid-Canada Development Conference held in 
ThundereBay.in 01.9694 
"The development of a whole town around a 
Single industrial complex always has se- 
rious inherent dangers for the people of 
such.a.community...Even it the: particular 
ore body (or resources) has long life, 
the community is still dependent on a one- 
product market which itself may not have 
a long duration.(2* .)° "So" lone*asea® cen— 
munity has a narrow economic base, with a 
lack of diversified industries, the pros- 
pect of its having a successful and rea- 


sonably permanent existence is markedly 
diminished'. (42) 


While the "boom and bust" cycles throughout the 
Mid-North settlements have always had a marked impact on 
the population, the negative consequences are still far 
greater today» Communities have developed into larger, 
more permanent centres where aspirations of residents are 


different than those of their predecessors. Although eco- 


42 Essays on Mid-Canada, Presented at the First 
Session of Mid-Canada Development Conference 
ALeiisite: 19 oon 
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nomic well-being remains the major preoccupation of the 
individual, other factors have come to play a role in the 
life of their residents. An increasing number of them 
have never been seriously confronted with the prospect 

of having to resettle in another place. They have, 
through birth or matrimonial decisions, developed a close 
network of relations and an innate sense of belonging to 
their community, which was often absent in previous ge- 


nerations of newcomers. 


Despite these new elements in the life of single 
industry towns, permanence is often still just a word. As 


summarized by Lucas: 


"By nature, then, the community of single 
industry seldom expands; it is vulnerable 

to changes in international markets, changes 
in technology, and in most instances it 

has a limited life expectancy, if for no 
other reason than that the sole reason for 
the towns's existence may disappear". (43) 


43 Lucas, R.R. Minetown, Milltown, Railtown. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Prees, 1971. 
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COMPENENT 2. Population Characteristics 


| RESOURCE-BASED COMMUNITIES | 


POPULATION AND 
DISTRIBUTION OVER 
LARGE TERRITORY 


SINGLE INDUSTRY TOWN 


In this correlation, the population factor is in- 
troduced; and two aspects are emphasized. The first as- 
pect is related”to ‘the Ysize -of “the “total Mid-northern po- 
pulation and the second to its cultural origin and dis- 
ErLbucion over ay larzer territory. 

| 
The Canadian Mid-North does not yet account for 


more than 4.5% of the total Canadian population; as such 


On 


it has a little over one million people. Despite projections 
(G4), 0tobthevletiect thatwincréases (are te -ecturs | al bseunr 
likely that those would change substantially the present 
pattern of settlement. As a matter of fact, it is highly 
improbable that the projections now mentioned would mate- 


rialize so quickly. 


The limited population therefore constitutes a fac- 
tor that@necessitatesr consideration: when; they time,.comes to 
undertake any planning action. The small population also 
influences the distribution pattern across the Mid-North. 
‘It also impacts upon the relationship between different 


ethnic groups. 


TheAdistributivonloel ethnic groups im the Mid-North 
is not representative of that of Canada insofar as the Mid- 
North has a high percentage of native people. According 


to a report by the Canadian Council on Rural Development 


& 


44 For more on population projections, see Rohmer 
1969 and Canadian Council on Rural Development 
1976. The ACRES report of 1969 (Rohmer) pro- 
jects for the Mid-North, 1.5 million in 1985 
and ‘between 5 and 10 million in 2067: 
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released in 1976, (45) there were nearly 100,000 natives in the 
Mid-North of an estimated 295,000 (46) in Canada as a 

whole. A regional breakdown across the Mid-North indi- 

cates the following: (1971 figures) 


British Columbia Total Mid-North population 196 610 


Native population 18 430 
Percentage On, 
Alberta Total Mid-North population 149 410 
Native population 195790 
Percentage Lane 
Saskatchewan Total Mid-North population 2 liepS20 
Native population Lie 
Percentage So 0 Io 
Manitoba Total Mid-North population 6p ze 0 
Native population 20 825 
Percentage 3 Oral hs 
Ontario Total Mid-North population 149 065 
Native population 14 670 
Percentage 9.8% 
Québec Total Mid-North population 443 945 
Native population 12 480 
Percentage | 2a0 ih 
Newfoundland Total Mid-North population 51820 
Native population 133 
Percentage 1.4% 
Mid-North Total Mid-North popu- 1 081 390 
lation 
Native population 98 845 
Percentage ee 
Canada Total population 21 1568 310 
Native population 29502 io 
Percentage 1.4% 


—_ 


45 CCRD, A Development Strategy for the Mid-North 
of Canada. Ottawa, ; pages. 


46 Statistics, Canada. eL77L- 
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The reader should be reminded that the Mid-North 
definition used by the CCRD (47) extends a little further 
South than the southern margin of the.boreal forest) ihi's 
explains why some population figures are surprisingly high, 
as in the caseof Québec. As discussed in a previous chap- 
ter there exist various definitions of mid-northern Canada. 
For instance, the Manitoba Royal Commission on northern 
Cransportation defines the Mid-North as being the region 
located north of the contiguous populated margin and of 
the continuous networks of transport and communications 
line. An evaluation of the population permanently living 
in the so-defined region throughout Canada then amounts 


to approximately 800,000 people in 1973. (48) 


However, for one thing, the native population 
number would not change with an adjustment of the bounda- 
ples (to (suLt -theplimits of ‘the; boreal region, only their 


importance as percentage of the total. 


o 


47 Using Census divisions instead of natural 
regions. 


48 According to studies done in preparation 
or the Western Economic Opportunities Con- 
ference of July 1973. 
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It is interesting to note the variations in the 
relative jimpontance of mative jpopulation immthe:overnall 
demographic picture of the Mid-North. It ranges from a 
low of 1.4% in Newfoundland/Labrador to a high of. almost 
55% in northern Saskatchewan. It signifies that at least 
one, ma jor,.element. jwid l) mecessi tates rom the; future course 
of action in the Mid-North a regional priority approach 


with varying emphasis. 


A final set of figures to qualify the demography 
of the Mid-North is in the distribution of the population 
according to their mother tongue. The report of the CCRD 
indicates that only less than half the residents of the 
Mid-North use English to communicate at home (47.7%). 
Over 43% French while the remaining 9% use another lan- 


guage, mostly Cree and Ojibway. 


Undoubtedly this will have serious implications 
in future undertakings through that area. Again, the 
level of regional disparities in the language structure 
is quite high, with a strong proportion of the French 
speaking population located in northern Québec, but with 


a high percentage also in Ontario. 


nes 


Procecding further ancthe description ‘of the “dita= 
gram, it will become increasingly clear why characteris-— 
tics such as distribution of a limited population over a 
wide territory and its varied cultural background affect 


the life and future of the Mid-North. 


But in all cases, the development of the Mid- 
North will realistically have to be envisaged with a li- 
mited population. The region will become demographically 
more populated only to the extent that jobs can become 
available. It does not exert enough attraction on its 
‘own as of yebeto modify, its frontier image. “In that re- 
gard, a measure of the weakness of a region resides in 
the movement of its young and educated towards more. at- 
tractive regions where employment opportunities better 
suit. theirwneeds.fs It is unlikely thats only minor changes 
tomther typeof! activities) inj our) resource regions will 
change the trend. Many authors (49) have dealt with 


this issue of’ the brain drain from poorer regions and most 


oom an Goldthorpe, 1975; RA Diiniontew9e/ lp 7976 ; 
D. Holland, 1976, have written on the topic 
at the international level. There also 
exists a Canadian documentation on the issue, 
dealing mostly with the Maritimes as a case 
in point . 
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agree that only long term efforts in the development ap- 


proach will alter the flow. 


COMPONENT 3. Accessibility 


POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
| OVER LARGE TERRITORY 


>| HIGHER COSTS FOR | 
GOODS AND SERVICES 


The factor of accessibility plays an extremely im- 
portant role ‘netMonlyi inytenmsmolhger ting t oerherrescor- 
ces but also in attracting elements of -a global deve- 
lopment in the Mid-North. But putting aside for the time 
being the consequences of poor accessibility, it must be 
said that the ‘population distribution features of the Mid- 


North make accessibility a much costlier undertaking. 


The lower level of accessibility of the single 
industry communities throughout the Mid-North is not only 


related to the distance factor between them or from more 


19% 


populated southern regions. It often lies in the poor 
quality of the transportation modes themselves. For many 
communities, the transportation network was geared towards 
expediting resources to markets (e.g. Schefferville or 
Churchill jw “Recently, yee eesti 11 ty has been increased 
through the development of numerous small airport faci- 


litres bute ati considerable costs: fori chemsers 


The draft version of a report on mining communi- 
ties in Canada released in 1975 shows severe limitations 
to the freedom of movement of residents in mining commu- 
‘nities. In many instances, road links are non-existent 
or consist of a secondary road. It is further stated in 
the report that "the location of the community in rela- 
tion to existing transportation routes will have a signifi- 
cant influence on the costs of construction as well as on 
the feeling of isolation the new residents may expe-— 
rience 72 (50) | 

e 
One major consequence of lower accessibility is 


obviously an increase in the costs of goods and services. 


50 Canada. Energy, Mines and Resources. Mining 
Communities in Canada; preliminary study. 
ttawa: ; 
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The report goes on to give an example of a northern 
Alberta mining community which, because of poor road con- 
ditions and Lack of skilled labour force, had to nes 60% 
more than a similar but more accessible project for the 
construction of a school. While this constitutes an 
extreme example for the Mid-North, Statistics Canada re- 
leased figures for selected communities across the coun- 
try that indicated a higher cost of living in those com- 
munities located in Mid-Canada. On the average, inclu- 
dinguconstmuict komtand fuels, cost of Udaing, wag higher by 


7, Ope akoiy 


It could be argued that such percentages are even 
higher if smaller and more isolated communities were to 
be included. For imstance, an informal survey carried 
out by students of a geography class at Collége Univer- 
Sitaire de Heanst im /19/9 with servicersizati om openators 
in the Kapuskasing-Hearst-Hornepayne area concerning the 
price of gasokine indicated stwo findings>, (1) aver subetan— 


tial difference between the study area and more southern 


markets’; “ortiexample, varlattorns! last ihipincas 237 ai niene 


price of a gallon between Hearst and Southern Ontario, 


5 Statistics Canada, .297a, 
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were recorded and (b) a variation of 15% between Hearst 
and North Bay or Timmins, located within the same re- 
gion. This last finding demonstrates that factors 


other than transportation costs influence prices of 


goods in remote areas. 


A study of northern Manitoba communities on 
cost of living showed that food prices in that area 
were at least 10% and sometimes 75% higher than in 
Winnipeg. The author also compared food prices after 
removing transportation costs and discovered that the 
“prices were still as much as one third higher than those 
in Winnipeg. (52) Indeed, transportation costs alone do 
not account tor all-the-price differentiatrons. —-in-many 
mid-northern settlements, the small population limits the 
number of businesses therefore inviting situations of 
monopoly to take place. Further, considering the distance 
factor between communities, it very often leaves the re- 


sidents with ho other alternative than that of doing bus- 


52. \Seldon,-J.&. “A-Note on the Cost of Living 
in the North: Food Prices in Small Northern 
Manitoba Settlements". Published in Series 
2, Report 13 of the Center for Settlement 
Studies. Winnipeg: University of Manitoba, 
Voy2, . 
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iness. with .the one outlet available <inistheiresettLement. 


Accessibility then influences choice. 


The, impact. of. ansmal ly popuhationds.s also Viebt. sin 
the sense that economies of Saas are not possible. The 
authors of the Energy, Mines and Resources report state 
the following: 


"Generally speaking the greater the population 
of a given community the higher is the proba- 
bility of achieving scale economies in many 
areas including town construction, provision 
of urban amenities and municipal operating 
expenditures. Per capita costs decrease as 
population. dncrease...¥a(53i5 


COMPONENT 4. Services and Communications 


| HIGHER COSTS FOR | 
| GOODS AND SERVICES 


bo) LOWER YOUALEY SOR. 4 
| CERTAIN SERVICES, |! 
} educational |, 


|; DELAYS IN DELIVERY 
a 


S3hiLbid ships. oe 
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The quality of services is related both to the 
accessibility of a place and to the higher costs that have 
to be paid in that place to purchase goods and receive 
services. While the purchase of goods for private con- 
sumption is left to the individual decision, the provi- 
sion of services often depends for a large part on the 
government's contribution. In cases where costly infra- 
structure has to be provided, choices can be made on the 
basis or a strictly financial consideration between al-— 
ternatives.. (94) And given the limited transient type 
population in many single industry towns, little pres- 
‘sure is put on public office to invest more in a school 
Gea Wosputal taciiaty. Indeed, there often isa tendency 
to cut budgets in areas where it is less likely to stir 
opposition. Linked to this is the ambiguity in sharing 
community responsibilities (i.e. costs), between govern- 


ments and private enterprises. 


Lower.quality of services is also obvious in the 


general lack of skilled and professional residents. In 


54 The government role and its approach to de- 
velopment will be discussed in more detail in 
Section 1, Chapter 3.1, 
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the area of health services, for instance, communities 
generally experience a shortage of physicians and other 
trained workers. This is an example where more direction 
would be required from the government. At the present 
time through the Mid-North, some provinces have a program 
whereby certain specialists are invited to practice for 
some time in an isolated community. However, not all the 
provinces have such programs and those who have often 
find themselves in a shortage situation as well, due to 
the purely voluntary nature of the initiative. — In’ the 
best-of cases, “stays by specialists, be they i nealen 
fields or in other specialized domains, are also of the 
temporary settler type. Similar to an industry plagued 
with high turnovers, communities (see Che erticitency”! 

of the service hindered by the necessity of adjustment 


by constant newcomers. 


Another "éleméent lof the equation not satypicalsor 
other regions*but nonetheless important throughout the 
Canadian Mid-North is the weakness in the communication 
network. And communications in this case means more than 
the transmission of a voice over a wire. It implies the 
role given to the area as a component of the development 
process, but not in a passive sense, more as an active 


part of the decision-making structure. 
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Lack of communications is, for one thing, meant 
to refer to the southern orientation given to all exchange 
processes, be it for supplying and demanding goods and 
services or for making a decision. A minimal #518 is 
given to the Mid-North, a shortcoming equalled only by 
the almost complete lack of LaeSLAT communications through 


the Mid-North. 


Consequently, the role of supplier of raw mate- 
rials attributed to the Mid-North is reinforced by these 
|| characteristics. Furthermore, the lower quality of 
services particularly in education only serves to perpe- 
tuate that situation. The region does not locally edu- 
cate and train its youth in sufficient number. Throughout 
the Mid-North, it is only recently that university edu- 
cation and specialized college training is available. 
Institutions such as Université du Québec in Rouyn and 
CEGEP de Rouyn or Northern College and le College Univer- 
Sitaire de Heayst eater to the local clientele. And des- 
pite the availability of those centers, the out-migration 
of youngsters pursuing higher education is sizeable. The 
reason is two-fold: 1-attractiveness of larger.centers 
where better educational choices are available and 2- 


failure by governments to provide adequate support for the 
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development of sufficient and relevant programs within 
northern institutions. 

In light of this absence of. participation by the 
Mid-North in making decisions for its own development, it 
comes as no surprise to witness delays in reaching de- 
cisions and in delivery of services. With no role to 
play at any level, information filters through to the 
residents of the Mid-North who are generally located 


hundreds of miles away from the "seat of power". 


In the end, what is often left is a reinforce- 
ment of the feeling of frustration and of the small 
weight of their concerns amongst major leaguers. As V. 
Spencer points out in her thesis: 


"That distance, and the complexities of 
decision-making structure, prohibits fee- 
lings of security, of being in control 
of one's future, in the citizens of nor- 
thera, areas"s> (55) 


s 


95 Spencer, Valerie. Planning Progress in Unor- 
ganized Territories. Senior Honour Essay, 


University of Waterloo, 1976. 
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COMPONENT 5. Factors of Isolation 


ACCESSIBILITY 


LOWER QUALITY 
OF SERVICE 


FEELING OF ISOLATION DUE | 
_ TO REMOTENESS 
_ TO LACK OF SERVIC | 

TO THE FRAGILITY 


es ee. SS ee ee ee a ee Ee Se 


The conclusion of the diagram is best summarized 
by a return to that factor of isolation felt with dra-— 
matic regularity by residents of single-industry com- 
munities of the Mid-North. Despite the constant efforts 
to serve northerners more adequately, the feeling of iso- 
lation persists. In itself, that feeling has no negative 
short term effect on the community. There will always 
be people to fill in the available jobs, and voluntary 
associations and other civic groups will find partici- 
pants. The damaging impact of the often latent feeling 
of isolation is mostly felt in the longer run. As peo- 


ple leave the community or the area, replacements have to 
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be found. The willingness of people to serve is hindered 


by, (theiy inexperience of the area: 


It may appear increasingly difficult to find a 
community where isolation is due to remoteness. Popular 
conception takes for granted that the improvement in the 
transportation network has solved the problem. Although 
nobody will deny the improvements, this is apparently not 
enough to reduce the feeling of isolation. In an article 
discussing Che issue, Scocte mrcues: 


"Eirvsi. (tne Ma yorrcy OL ‘COnming SUES ar er Scr 
ved by only one mode of transportation; 
there are only a handful of cities where 
all four intersect. Dependence upon only 
one of the four increases the awareness 
of isolation, and hence of alienation". 


He then goes on to say that: 


"Secondly, Che -Gransporntation routes do ylittie 
to ease the sense of alienation because 

there are no suburban zones around most 

of the .communities’. [here is no easing out 
of one community into another; on leaving 

the outskirts of a community, the travel- 

ler is quickly enveloped in the bush. The 
next community appears as suddenly as the 
last one disappeared, so the isolation is 
accentuated". (36) 


Ib Scott...) <sNorther Alienation", in Government 
and? Poli tieseoLeOntvarror’ eloronto- Mactiuliean 
of Uanada, 1975. pb. 2376 
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At the same time, Scott perceives distance as a 
factor adding a qualitative difference to the location. 
Discussing the case of Ontario, he says that, there “is 
an added remoteness to the alienation of the northwest," 
because of the increase in time and cost needed to reach 


southern Ontario - the populated area. 


In a study prepared for the Department of Regional 
Economic Expansion, results of a survey of single-industry 
communities indicate that the two most frequent complaints 
by residents are the sense of being "away'' and the lack of 
access to a broad variety of commercial and recreational 


facilities. (57) 


The two complaints closely mirror the concluding 
component of our diagram which identifies two causes of 
the feeling of isolation as being remoteness (the being 
"away" part) and lack of services. In the area of ser- 
vices, the DREE report mentions that the three aspects 


of community services most responsible for perpetuating 


ES 


57 Canada. Department of Regional Economic 
Expansion. Single-Industry Communities. 
Occasional Papers. Ottawa: DREE, undated. 
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the feeling of isolation are housing, education and 
health care. A previous section already discussed the 
general level of such services in a typical isolated com- 
munity. To summarize brierly, the ma jor problems TLe in 
the lack of variety in housing as far as the first as- 
pect is concerned, and in the field of education the li- 
mited scope of the services. Often, higher education, 
technical or university, is offered only in distant com- 
munities, provoking an out-migration of the children. The 
third, aspect, health care, 1S perceived as being insuf- 
ficiently developed, both quantitatively and qualitati- 
vel, in Ehts Vasp' case most lyareterring= toe rine lack of 


specialists. 


Lucas! vs more discriminating in his description 
of what causes the feeling of isolation’ and does * not’ ap— 
ply it uniquely to single-industry towns or northern com— 
munities.) According to him "1solation is a feeling, 
which,, while based upon piysical fact; has irerlesnala= 
tion to any absolute standard of geographical loca- 


tion”. (58) Rightly so, he points out that people living 


5 PG See bhi lfe Dae 
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in northern industry towns may not feel more isolated 
than a rural resident in a more populated region. His 
argument is based on the observation that "the feeling of 
isolation... is probably more closely related to their 
attitudes and opinions on the limitation of alternatives 
than it is to geography". (59) And the port: heme: 1S .£e 
submit that while the perception is not unique to resi- 
dents of single enterprise communities, it) LSvhowevex 


widely spread amongst all of them. 


As a final consideration on the topic of isolation, 
‘the fragility of the economic base is likely a major con- 
tri botioneta thay reélings PASNScobt (puts ait, -Uniygeo- 
graphy provides the physical basis for northern aliena- ‘| 
tion, the economy of the region Usually Felnrorces 

it". (60) The type of economic activity is predominantly 
characterized by its extractive and exporting nature 
which implies that the products of local@dabour. are, ship- 
ped elsewhere’. Furthermore, local residents play a very 


minor role, if any, in deciding the course of their own 


59 "Dbid: 


60 feott, Ibid., p..237- 


| 
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future. While company towns are slowly disappearing, the 
structure of decision-making has essentially remained the 
same, i.e. external. The very fact that the community's 
future “a's! indiscriminatelas linked, tof fimetuations, a1mthe 
international market place or to distant boardroom deci- 
sions , certainly accounts)Ator ta Larbelparnt, of ithe ittempo- 
rary character of the town. To say more of the cumula- 
tive impact of foreign corporate decisions, it is a well 
documented fact that the more mobile categories of popu- 
lation in those communities are the specialized and pro- 
fessional tworkers.. = i(Goldthonpe;, 19/5, Austruyanl9 72. 
“Scott, 1975). Consequently, this mobility leads often to 
a further decline in the number and the quality of ser- 


vices, and hence to an increased feeling of isolation. 


Thus, it can be argued that resource industries 
left to themselves, despite high wages and substantial 
investments in community services, cannot succeed in pre- 
venting high “labour turnovers and psychological attitu- 
des which restrain development in frontier regions. Ex- 
porting raw resources for foreign transformation is one 
of the single most important causes of the failure of 


our present planning approach in the Mid-North. 
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In the next section, these elements will be exa- 
mined in the context of a more spatially limited region, 
Northeastern Ontario. The reader will realize how the 
general characteristics of the Canadian Mid-North apply 
elpsely. to the wegional scene. Moreover, by mid-northern 
standards, Northeastern Ontario would find itself towards 
the more developed end of the "frontier" spectrum. This 
means that Northeastern Ontario has reached a seemingly 
more advanced stage than similar resource regions across 
the Mid-North. However, without denying that fact, it is 
the position of this thesis that what has happened is cha- 
_racteristic of growth not development (see discussion in 
chapter 1) and that, in fact, the more advanced economy 
of the region transposes itself into more complex planning 
problems, without allowing for more local input into the 


decision-making process. 
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SECTYTON 1.y, PROBLEM DEFINITION 


Chapter ve oThersertineg? 


2.3 The problems of Northeastern Ontario: an over- 
view. 


lt-was, said in the previous. sections schet stir 
Mid-North of Canada does not yet exist according to a set 
of fixed boundaries, that the Mid-North is still a mental 


configuration. 


At tnervprovirierattlevel’, cheystory wis ditrercna. 
Provinces have to define their territory, and within them, 
identify administrative units. And, as mentioned pre- 
viously’; there Is’ a tendency amongst provinces /loegconsider 
the peripheral areas, 1.é. ‘the Vess’ populated” and’ less’ 40r— 
banized territories, as homogeneous entities. Unfortu- 
nately, the homogeneity is often only perceived in terms 
of the types of economic.activities takins placesaver an 
area, to the meglect of otherusienificant .condit1 ons, ein 
the case of Northeastern Ontario, within its vast expense 
of land, variations exist asto the -<typerof community, 
their size and age, the nature of the economic base, the 
composition of the ypopulatian,, the vquala tysotethe trans= 


portation network and many other components. 


ye 


It “must Be Ysaid here, and it will be idisecussed at 
length in a forthcoming section, that the inadequacy in 
the definition of suitable planning regions in northern 
Ontario is a major obstacle to the region's development. 
For instance, there exists considerable differences be- 
tween the lower Northeastern region, i.e. North Bay, Sud- 
bury, Parry Sound, Sault Ste-Marie, and the upper North- 
east, i.e. the area extending from Tri-Town to Hearst 


along the highway 11 access. 


The: combination of all those* centres: into one 
‘planning region has negative outcomes for it favors a 


standardization in the programs and approaches. 


However, it was felt necessary to build the terms 
of reference of this thesis along established administra-— 
tive boundaries for two reasons; first because any eva- 
lustiorm of the successor failure! of the present planning 
strategies must deal with the entire area to ensure a 
better understanding of their raison d'étre, and second, 
for practical reasons, as the available data often cover 
the Northeast as a whole, making sub-area evaluations 


diffi cult’ “to substantiate. 
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Thus, it is becoming increasingly clear that a 
revision in the boundaries of what constitutes Northern 
Ontario: isenecessarys Some provincial agencies are :pre- 


sently involved in a process of revising the definition 


of the North: 


From the data presented at the end of the pre- 
vious chapter, one can start to envisage what constitute 
the problems of Northeastern Ontario. The.intent of this 
section is to outline the major ones. The evaluation is 
regrouped under four headings: economic, social, demo- 
graphic and environmental. This evaluation is purposely 


qualitative) moreybhanystatistical- 


Leretfhe Beonomy 

The dackvof|diversityiingthetindustrialseecetox 
immediately comes to focus. Forestry-and mining-related 
activitiescane,eby far, theimayjorcandustrial»employers 
and the economic “raison d'étre" of the majority of the 
region's communities. The importance of mineral deposits 
and forest resources do not prelude any change in the 
role the sectors are likely to play in the future, par- 
ticularly if the government; choosesistoyadopt, measumes, 70 
encourage conservation management techniques and regenera- 


tien of renewable resources. 
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The amount of raw material extracted in the re- 
gion suggests a much stronger potential for processing 
and manufacturing activities than the present level would 
indicate. UlLt\wastest imated) that an 1976 , sthe value ‘ot 
mineraltproduction was over 1:63 billionrdollars, can -in-= 
crease of more than 45% over the 1971 figures released by 
the Ministry of Natural Resources. As for the forest 
industry (wood and paper), the 1974 Statistics Canada 
figures report a value of shipments of close to half a 
billion delharsc/) Im another? study,)ayl97 3° ‘walue added 
byoethe) forest industry ef about $143) billion! was esti= 


mated. (61) 


Infspiteso£l theservery substantial economic re= 
turns, (litthe reinvestment in the: secondary activities oc- 
curs ineNartheastern Ontaria...To'thiseday, attempts by 
governments in redirecting the location of such activities 
tothe North have.been rather) timids' In facts ai compa- 
rison of figufes between the Province and the Northeast 


for the years between 1966 and 1974 show a steady com- 


6) vOntani o. sMinwetery of (Natural wReseurcesm The 
Forest Industry in the Economy of Ontario. 
Taronto;: MNR Timber Sales Branch, 1977. 
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parative decline in a number of variables related to manu-— 
facturing activity. For instance, the number of esta- 
blishments in Northeastern Ontario Pepresentved +32, Ot 
the provincial total in 1966 while this percentage had 


declined to (3 927 Min 974. 


As for the number of workers employed in manufac- 
turing activities)! the percentage was at 4.53% in 1966 
but déclined! tol 4.20% Th Te7aw Ta fact, “the aettial- nun 
ber of workers in the Northeast increased only by 408, 
from:26,205 ter26g61s between UGege and Loree Another in- 
dication of the lack of regional dynamism is exemplified 
by the decline in the relative percentage of Ehewalue 
added whichifiells from! 3754706 82287808" the provincial 
total, 4 PFinaliyja the percentage representating the value 


of total shipments also fell, ZoLng- Prom 4s277." to aes) oe 


Up to now, decisions about the major expansion 
of manufacturing have béen left to the private enter- 
prises. And although some transformation is being "carried 
to the level’ of semi-finished products in centres such as 
Sault Ste-Marie (Algoma Steel) or pulp and paper towns 
(Kapuskasing-Spruce Falls Paper; Smooth Rock Falls or 


Iroquois Falis=Abitipi ‘Paper )i; manufacturing of finished 
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goods is almost completely absent from the regional eco- 
nomic scene. 

It should also be pointed out that mining and 
pulp and paper industries are capital intensive. Con- 
sequently, despite a rapid increase in productivity, the 
level of ‘labour input has remained»relatively constant 


over the last few years. 


These’ observations indicate that it will take 
more than corporate initiative to achieve success. Govern- 
ments have a key role to play in designing policies and 
programs that attract manufacturing industries. Consi- 
dering the present rather weak rate of growth of the manu- 
facturing sector in northern regions, it appears that spe- 
cific measures concerning the reinvestment of capital 
gained from the primary sector should be ceaneitdereds) Tq 
do so, some form of governmental guideline will have to 
be set. Currently, Northeastern Ontario cannot success-— 
fully attract secondary industries. Attempts by local 
or regional industrial commissions are good examples of 
this weakness. The only commissions that have experienced 
some success are in larger centres, such as Sudbury which 


gained benefits from both the creation of a regional mu- 
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nicipality and from its relative proximity to the "Golden 
Horseshoe", and Sault Ste-Marie, due to its location on 
the Great Lakes. As for other northern communities, 

they do not enjoy the benefits of similar physical and 
political assets. Again, this gives substance to the 
observation that Northeastern Ontario could in fact be 


divided into two sub-regions, lower Northeastern and 


upper Northeastern. 


Also constraining the region's economy is its 
overall dependency upon decisions made, or changes occur- 
‘ring, outside of the area. This. has. been recognized as 
an important factor by many, including the government of 
Ontario. For instance, the Design for Development report 
of March 1976 states that "cyclical fluctuations in the 
forest sand mining industries" tesa form of instability 


tnat.should be. deal ftsewith. 


Considering that the government of Ontario does 
not control demand for wood and minerals, it is fair to 
assume that their objective is then to see a diversifi- 
cation of the regional economic base. This assumption is 
also supported by comments from the Ontario Economic Coun-— 


cil. inva. brief publishedsin 1976.2, tive Council declares: 
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"Reliance on resources for an economic base 
has also resulted in increased vulnerability 
to changes in world markets. Cyclical move- 
ments in demand and prices, coupled with 
the depletion of non-renewable resources ; 
frequently adversely affect the stability 
of the many communities heavily dependent 
On one or, at the most, a handful of eco- 
nomic, pursuits". .(62) 


A case has been made in the previous section (2.2) 
concerning the consequences of that situation. This ap- 
plies to Northeastern Ontario as well. A further effect 
of the concentration of activities in two major economic 
sectors is the impact of industrial strikes upon the re- 
‘gion's economy. For instance, when the pulp and paper 
industry came to a stop for many months in 1975-76, the 
results proved to be disastrous for many communities and 
local entrepreneurs. The fact that very often a commu- 
Wetys economy is solely dependent upon a single mill 
magnifies the effects of a strike, effects which could be 
buffered by a more diversified economic base. Again, 
the author refers the réader to the discussion of single- 
enterprise communities which took place in the previous 


chapter. 


62 Ontario. Ontario Economic Council. Northern 
Ontario Development. Issues and Alternatives. 
OFronto. a 
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Province-wide highway transport regulations are 
also an element negatively affecting Northern Ontario. 
Long distances from larger external markets, as well as 
between northern communities themselves, necessitate 
greater shipping costs for many goods - a situation which 
does not impede economic growth in other parts of the 
province. Although one would suppose that this northern 
reliance upon transportation because of greater distan- 
ces would lead to the development of adequate regulations 
and ‘different’ freient rates, this "is “sadly not the’ case, 
and communities and industries suffer greatly from this. 
This question of regulation and freight rates is another 
example of the variations that exist within Northeastern 
Ontario itself. Indeed,’ \theré ‘exists a” point’ of sepa— 
ratiom’ atl North’ Bay determining’ diirerenr’ratestand 1 e— 


gulations to and from markets. 


This issue of a more appropriate regional trans-— 
portation policy is becoming extremely important, and 
was to be on the list of priorities government would 


tackle through its new Northern Affairs Ministry. 


A modification to the present” regional stricture 


was also suggested by the Ontario Economic Council: 


re. 


"The Council believes that partial or com- 
plete deregulation would provide signifi- 
cant benefits for Northern development; 
and it suggests that serious consideration 
be given to altering the extent of regula- 
ELON” Z 


An extremely promising avenue with regard to an 

improved transportation network and its relationship 

to new industries concerns the building of harbor fa- 
cilities south-west of Sudbury, on Georgian Bay. Stu- 
dies have been done and preliminary work is underway 
which should open the door to a vast array of possibi- 
lities in terms of exporting regionally manufactured 
goods. However, the experience gathered from the pre- 
sence of port facilities on the Great Lakes at Sault 
Ste-Marie may influence the optimism the Sudbury pro- 


ject. generates. 


Agriculture is another activity not developed 
to ts potential: . Two "major areas, the Northern Clay 
* 
Belt, from Cochrane to Hearst, and the Tri-Town sector, 
with New=Liskeard as major centre, are sadly underuti- 
lized, particularly tin thé edge -of the Great Glay Bett. 


Tne declining interest in agricultural production has 
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two related causes: the opening-up of other economic sec- 
tors offering more appealing wages and the laissez-faire 
attitude of fhe -government which,at ca, cuucialestace:, 
failed to. support that industry. (As an indication.» the 
number of workers in the agricultural sector for the 
Northeast, has deciined from 6,079 in 1961 to, 3,370,4n 


1971, i.e. 44.6%. The provincial decline, has. been. Sub- 


Stantiallyvilese sate 23). 


In more than one area could local agriculture meet 
regional commodity demands; two examples are the dairy 
‘and cattle industries. While the Timiskaming area is 
still showing some weak signs of vitality with the low- 
est decrease.in agricultural labour force of valk di S< 
tricts in Northeastern Ontario between 1961 and 1971 
(-38.2%), strong measures have to be taken without delay. 
The district of Cochrane, which contains most of the 
Northern Clay Belt, has experienced the fastest rate of 
decrease of all Northeastern Ontario districts with 
63.5%, between 1961 and 1971. The research done by an 
experimental farm of the federal government located in 
Kapuskasing is all but lost, considering the lack of 
serious consideration given to agriculture by its pro- 


vincial counterpart. The Manitoulin district could show 


1G3.. 


an agricultural vocation, if provided with the support. 
At the present time, it occupies 14.1% of the labour 
force, the third most important activity within the dis- 


Erick. 


Qen SOCiaAl. Aspects 


One of the most crucial social problems in North- 
eastern Ontario is related to the provision and quality 
of shelter to its inhabitants. Dispersal of population, 
terrain characteristics, increased construction costs, 
resource-based communities, government policies and as- 
sistance programs are but a few of the factors that lower 


northern housing starts. 


Distance and ground conditions are two factors 
that have direct implications on the cost of housing. 
Although rich in many building materials, the present 
manufacturing situation of Northeastern Ontario forces 


4 
the importation of these goods at an increased cost. | 
Another factor influencing the construction of 
housing has to do with the availability of mortgage funds. 
The semi-permanent character of many single resource- 


based communities highly affects the decision of poten- 
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tial lenders. In its 1971 brief, the Ontario Economic 
Council declared: 

"Because many residents of northern Ontario 
live in-single-industry or single-resource 
communities, the dangers of depletion of 
resources or a fallin, demand for the 
single product provides a potentially in- 


secure basis for future growth and de- 
velopment". (63) 


A further element influencing housing is the pre- 
sence of province-wide standards with regard to cons- 
truction. There does not seem to be any recognition by 
provincial authorities that circumstances are different 
Le this region and would require more appropriate regu- 
lations. In the same vein more assistance programs would 
be needed. At the present time, only the Northern Ontario 
Assistance in Housing (NOAH) program is available and is 
intended to "provide low-income families in non-urban 
areas in northern Ontario, with assisted rental hou- 
sing bebhGG) 9 btiie) abso, interestime to note thar the 


Canada Mortgage and Housing Corporation (CMHC) is little 


63.utbid:. Jops sh: 


64 Ontario. Ministry of Housing. Housing Programs 
im Ontario. TorentoseMOHs Junewi975; 
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involved in assisted housing programs. Despite shortages 
in housing stocks in many communities of the Northeast, 
CMHC has been involved in only one project through its 
Co-operative Housing or Private Non-profit Housing pro- 
grams for the area between North Bay and Longlac-Gerald- 
ton “The project took place in Timmins. A second pro- 
ject is now under construction in Hearst but at the be- 
ginning, progress had been seriously hampered by bureau- 
cratic procedures. The effect of this neglect is that the 
community is obliged to continue tolerating sub-standard 
but nonetheless over-crowded and over-priced housing 
units. In January 1981, a decision by the federal govern- 
ment to discontinue its participation in joint federal- 
provincial programs is likely to have a negative impact 

on social and low or geared to income housing in the 
North. At the present time, until any: announcement of 

a new program by the federal government, funding for 

this type of venture rests upon the province's initia- 
tive. Although the decision by Ottawa is too recent to 
have had any consequence, one can venture to say that it 


is unlikely to improve the overall housing shortage. 


A more specific program dealing with assisting 


individual homeowners is necessary. As indicated in the 
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Design for Development report of March 1976, "when the cost 
of housing is related to the average after-tax income 
by community(...), the cost of housing is actually higher 


in Northeastern Ontario". (65) 


One of the direct results of these higher housing 
costs is. the importance given to mobile home ownership as 
a substitute for standard single family housing. While 
representing only 7.6% of the total Ontario population, 
Northeastern Ontario accounts for almost 25% of the mo- 
bile homes in the Province. (66) Problems related to 
‘this particular type of dwelling have been covered in 
detail in V. Spencer's study of Sault North area. (67) 
The lack of governmental policies, guidelines and con- 
trols opens the door to severe abuses by developers 
and mobile home parks owners. Furthermore the vast, ma— 


jority of these units are sub-standard and often pre- 


e 


65 Ontario. Ministry of Treasury, Economics and 
Intergovernmental Affairs. Design for Develop- 
ment: Northeastern Ontario. Toronto: 

arc 


-] 


66 In Statistical appendix of Design for Deve- 
lopment Report. 


o/s Spencer,, Valiibid. 
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sent health hazards to the occupants. Once again spe- 
cific legislation is needed in what proves to be an alter- 


native to standard housing in Northeastern Ontario. 


Health constitutes a second major social problem 
in Northeastern Ontario, especially with regard to the 
provision of health services to smaller remote communi- 
ties... Overall, there is a lack of physicians and den- 
bists as the ratio is lower than for the rest of the 
Province. The problem is not so much in urban centres 

such as Sudbury, Sault Ste-Marie and North Bay, but more 
ees centres such as Kirkland Lake, Smooth Rock Falls, 

Wawa and the like. Needless to say, unorganized communi- 
t{weSeaGe 1i ai even more precarious situation. A study 
commissioned by the Ontario Ministry of Health ca: Ws 
demonstrates clearly the lack of doctors and physicians 
in Northern Ontario as compared to the rest of the pro- 
vince. The following table summarizes well the situa- 
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provincial: ratlotae physicians/ residents a) /i58) 


Cochrane district 


-Hearst/Kapuskasing Le 
Timmins e yb 
Timiskaming District ly 
Nipissing, District Ly 
Sudbury, District aye 
Algoma District iby al bee 
-Elliot Lake/Blind River ake 
-Wawa Le 
-Chapleau Lil, 
-Sault Ste-Marie L/ 


367 
154 


920 
855 
069 
225 


207 
205 
695 
787 


The current. attitude, of the provincial povern— 


ment 15 CoO consider access wo. health facitities soe 


"cost'"' of living in the Northeast. (68) Furthermore 


they 


have agreed to say that because of the high cost involved 


in providing equitable social services to the Northeast, 


"the level of social services available will not be com— 


parable in all cases to those offered in the major ur- 


ban centres". (69) 
"Small tax bases make it difficult to ese 
tabfish and pay for services and facili- 


ties which might normally be established 
without difficulty in.larger centree’™ C70) 


68 Design for Development, Ibid., p. 49. 
69 Ibid. ) 
70 Ibid: 
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By adopting’ thiseposition,.« the: government. 15, .e5- 
sentially side-tracking an important component of a com- 
munity's development, that of adequate social services 


for smaller settlements. 


Another health related problem concerns the health 
of workers, especially in the mining industry. While com- 
panies and governments still question the truthfulness 
Ol-isuchs aasiltuati of,sveryylittleias beingsdone, Loive= 
rliysd&é once andyfor: all. «Suchi an: attitude, hardly,an- 


derstandable from industrial groups, is unacceptable 


‘from the government. 


The social importance of education as a major 
component of community development must be recognized. 
The main argument is that knowledge, and most importan- 
tly awareness, stimulate interactions amongst members of 
@ community. Im this regard, a major problem of North- —— 
easter Ontario resides in the lack of relevant regio-= —— 
nal content in the various educational programs. Once 
more, the centralized Hreathay in program formulation 
and the desire for a “standardized” education are the 
Majer obetacles. There has been recently a recognition 
of the necessity for integrating regional characteris-— 


tics into the design of programs at various educational 


oe 


s 
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levels .2 Wntil this ite reached, stheteontribution Of edu— 
cation to the development of a regional identity will be 


minimal. 


This situation not only reflects on elementary 
and secondary levels, but also on college and university 
training:.(" Im this/Vastvcase) services! aresvess numerous 
than for the Southern Ontario clientele. It has been 
widely substantiated by many governmental or private stu- 
dies that accessibility to higher education is much more 


limited in frontier regions. 


3. Demography and culture 


The 1976 Census indicates a total population of 
583,7/0 for the seven districts within Northeastern Onta- 
rio.» The most populGus districtyis Sudbumy with, 174.975 


inhabitants, followed by Algoma with 122,860. 


Overall. the demographic growth rate for the 
Northeast between 1966 and 1976 has been established at 
7.2% (the provinelal rate is) 16./7%).. It must. be noted 
that the highest growth rate of the seven districts oc- 
curred in Parry Sound (15.2). which -teenot ‘always consi-— 
dered by government agencies a Northeastern Ontario dis- 


Etce. 
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Two districts have experienced population de- 
clines between 1966 and 1976. They are Cochrane with 
-0.5% and Timiskaming -7.2%. For the-shorter period of 
1971 to 1976 a decline has been witnessed in three of the 
seven districts-Manitoulin -0.2%, Sudbury -3.6% and Timis- 


kaming -5.8%. 


Many reasons could be identified to explain the 
demographic variations. They have to do either with the 
slow growth of the economy during that period (average 
annual labour growth rate of -0.2% between 1966 - 1974), 
the limited diversity of the employment base (resources), 
the lack of adequate facilities (ex. health services, 
education, etc...) and the attractiveness of metropolitan 


areas for younger, more mobile northerners. 


A major demographic characteristic of Northeastern 
Ontario with definite implications for planning is the 
ethnic diversity eft-1te population: Accotding’ to eRe 
federal Census of 1971, 57.3% of the population living in 
the area had an origin other than British. For the pro- 
vince of Ontario as such, this percentage is 40.6%. Of 
all the minorities in Northeastern Ontario, French was 


numerically the most prominant representing 34.0% of the 
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total population (200,000 francophones). Residents of 
other ethnic origins composed 21.0% of the total and na- 
tive people 2.3% (13,575). These figures would suggest | 
the need for a different approach when proposing strate- | 
gies for the region. However, as mentioned in a previous 
section, such is not the case, since providing services 

to minorities is not perceived as a distinct need by 


the Province. 


A much-discussed issue is in the area of justice. 
Courts of justice that would serve the French-speaking 
population have been set up in the Sudbury area and con- : 
siderations are being given to similar attempts in the 
district of Cochrane, where over one-half of the popula- 
tion is of French-speaking origin. Two other distv teres 
Nipissing and Timiskaming, both with over one-third of 
francophones, are for the time being nob considered. Al 
though encouraging, these results have been obtained 
only after seVeral years of lobbying from pressure groups, 
in particular by ACFO (Association Canadienne-Francaise 
de l'Ontario), and should oe be seen as government ini- 


Ciatives. 
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Generally, cultural facilities are lacking in 
Northeastern Ontario, although major centres like Sudbury, 
or North Bay are equipped to a degree. While cultural 
activities are considered essential amenities of southern 
urban centres of Ontario and efforts are constantly made 
to better fullfill such needs, there is no indication 
that any special effort is being proposed for the less 
populated areas of Northern Ontario, where the situation 
is often dramatic. No commitments have been made by the 


province to provide special assistance to this sector. 


Of all the ethnic groups in Northeastern Ontario, 
the native population is without a doubt the most under- 
privileged. This is reflected in the level of services 
and facilities they receive from the government. Although 
they are recognized as a priority problem in many reports 
and studies, the practical applications show a very dif- 
ferent picture. One of the reasons likely lies in the 
longstanding ‘conflict of jurisdiction between federal and 
provincial levels as to their respective responsibili- 


ties with regard to native people. 


Although agreements between levels of government 


are usually a bureaucratic procedure in the form of. trans- 
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fer of payment. or other bi-lateral negotiations, the ef- 

fects of disagreements often have far-reaching effects. 
Another reason behind the poor native status has 

also to do with the type of approach used when initiating 


a project for native people. 


As is often the case, financial considerations 
determine priorities; and whenever projects’ are = not /con= 
sidered’ “profitable”, ‘cut’ backs are-tsed)- ' The! James Bay 
Education Centre is but another example. Located in Moo-— 
Donen the Centre was opened in 1969 to try to tackle some 
of the areas's social and economic problems by providing 
adult-education programs to a mostly native population. 
Because of a change in government policies in 1977 the 
Ministry of Education has decided to cut back its yearly 
grant to a flat $100,000., stating that the Ministry would 
not cover any more deficits and that other ways of finan- 
cing the centre would have to be found. This, in Pact, 
meant applying separately to individual ministries for fi 
specific projects. The Board of the Centre declared op- 
position to such an approach, Saying that it cannot con- 
tinue to operate and plan ahead without knowing where the 


money was to came from. On Monday, June 6th, 1 OA PS Gie 
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8 board members decided to close the Centre until an 
agreement was reached with the government. According, to 

a Globe and.Mail article dated June 8th, 1977, the closing 
had affected about 400 school pupils who use some of the 
centre's space, about 45 adult students taking Manpower 
and academic upgrading courses, and 50 Cree nursery- 
school children who were taught English at the Centre in 
preparation for kindergarden. It should also be mentioned 
that 30 people became temporarily unemployed. At the 


time, the unemployment rate in Moosonee was 48%. 


Since then, agreements have been negotiated and 
the Centre is back in operation. Nevertheless, it indi- 
cates quite accurately the government approach, in, deaq 
ling with the native issue. Again, the province-wide 
standardized educational strategy proved totally inade- 
quate. Despite the solution of that particular case, 
examples such as these are likely to happen again, for no 
substantial change has been made in the present provin- 


cial strategy. 


4G. Environmental 


Industrial pollution of Northern Ontario has been 


a well-publicized issue in the past few years, particu- 
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larly with regard to the poisoning of major river systems 
and: its’ effects: onthe health of individuals (again mostly 
matives)’."" The’ infamous tase of the mercury pollution of 
the English-Wabigoon river system by the Reed Paper Com- 
pany, is certainly the best known case. The effects of 
mercury contamination on the Grassy Narrows and Whitedog 
Indian bands have created much controversy in the medical 
and political worlds. Interestingly enough, despite the 
flow of words generated, little has been done to legislate 


and regulate the majority of industrial pollution sources. 


On June 6th, 1977, a liberal candidate in the 
riding of Cochrane South made public a "secret" pro- 
vincial government report stating that the mercury level 
of the Kapuskasing River system was higher than what is 
legally "acceptable". The report was‘in fact not dea- 
ling only with the Kapuskasing River, but with all the 
rivers which are used by pulp and paper companies. 

o 

The problem of acid rain is also a growing pre- 
occupation in most areas of the North. While this is an 
international problem, Ontario residents are expecting 
rapid and strong government representation to solve the 


problem. 
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In the area of mining, the protection of workers' 
health is an increasingly important issue, particularly 
since studies have clearly shown the higher incidence 
of lung respiratory diseases among miners. Cases of com- 
pensation have been granted Mi Eneienonost of them are 
staliieausesicélebres” and have not: led: to full *recogni= 


tion before the Compensation Board. 


a These facts clearly indicate the lack of govern- 


— 


“ment control with regard to health and environmental 
protection. Measures are needed to ensure that regula- 
tions are being implemented. Although the attitude, 
not only of industries, but of governments and of the 
majority of citizens, has always been "economic-develop-— 
ment-at-any cost'', it is now beginning to change. Other 


considerations are being taken into account when evalua- 


ting the costs of a project. 


Another negative environmental impact has been 
the depletion of forest resources. Up to a recent past, 
reforestation was purely incidental. It was pelt that 
natural regeneration of forests was sufficient. However, 
increased demands for wood and paper products have caused 


an intensification of activities and it is now recognized 
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as essential that, invorder ‘toninsure ithersurvival of 
that activity in the years to come, measures must be ta- 


ken. 2 


In 1962, responsibility for regeneration and stand 
management was transferred Gran industry ton they previntes 
But as stated in a recent consultant report: "The separa- 
tion of the harvesting and regeneration responsibilities 


has greatly complicated forest management in Ontario". (a7 le): 


According to an evaluation done by the Canadian 
Gouneni on Rural Development, it was estimated that only 
one third of the exploited forest lands received some 
form of sylvicultural treatment. The rest was either 
left to natural regeneration or permanently left out of 


productione(72) 


71 Canada. F.L.C. Reed and Associates. Forest 
Management in Canada. Ottawa: Canadian Forestry 


Service, 1978. 


72 Conseil Canadien en Développement Rural. 
L'Incidence des Foréts Canadiennes sur la 


Main d‘Oeuvre et la Stabilité Economique. 
Ottawa: CCDR. STU 7s.. 
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It is interesting to note that government has 
again decided to revert back to its pre-1962 approach by 
returning responsibility for forest rejuvenation to com- 
panies. But this time, these private enterprises will 
receive public financial support, under the Forest 
Management Agreements (FMA's). Under this program, com-— 
panies will receive so much per acre, depending on the 


agreement negotiated, to carry out reforestation programs. 


This is clearly to the advantage of companies 
who have lobbied extensively to remove government inter- 
‘vention at their operational level. Furthermore, some 
industries stand to make a substantial profit from their 
agreement as the per acre amount negotiated Co carry out 
reforestation is well above the real cost. A researcher 
at the Great Lakes Forest Research Centre in sault Ste= 
Marie, during a telephone conversation, estimated that in 
the case of Abitibi Paper in Iroquois Falls and Smooth 


Rock Falls, the rate’ is*4 to 5° times over the Cost. 


A final constraint on the environment is the 
evergrowing demand for recreational space. Once again, 
the lack of controls has been detrimental in many areas. 


The capacity of an ecosystem to adapt to human pressures 
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is limited. It is therefore not a question of imposing 
control for the sake of doing so, but with the necessity 
in mind of preserving an environment which could be en- 
joyed for the longest possible time. Even in areas as 
sparsely populated as upper Northeastern Ontario, the 
effects of unregulated cottaging are dramatic. Lake pol- 
lution often represents a health hazard. Coupled with 
the, incréase inthe! impact af, acid rain, the future, of 
recreation that many see as a complementary economic ac- 


tivity may look bleak. 


‘CONCLUSION 


We have said at the beginning of Chapter 2 that 
Northeastern Ontario was part of a larger Canadian mid- 
northern region. The overview of the northeast indeed 
showed that many points of common relevance exist. These 
are particularly obvious in areas such as industrial | 
structure, with economic activities being based on re- 
sources through a network of single-industry towns; with 
the social structure. also being of a similar nature 1.e. 
high population turnovers, poor education and health 
services; lack of employment. opportunities for certain 


groups such as women, youth, natives. Also common is 
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the pressure being placed on a fragile physical environ- 
ment and the little consideration or protection it re- 


ceives because it is not largely populated. 


If a similar bakaanamee was to be made of other 
provincial northern areas, for instance Northwestern 
Québec or Northern Manitoba, similar characteristics to 
that of Northeastern Ontario would likely appear. It is 
then the sum of these common features that makes up the 


Canadian Mid-North. 
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SECTION I. PROBLEM DEFINITION 


Chapter’ 37" Intervention? "the present “and the future. 


3.1 The present problem-solving approaches in 


Northeastern Ontario. 


In the previous section, the broad overview of 
Northeastern Ontario has shown great variations in the 
quality of regional life. Despite these shortcomings, due 
mostly to improper planning strategies, current projec-— 
tions are that Northeastern Ontario will develop. The 
region is thus confronted with a growth situation which 
necessitates appropriate planning decisions. The intro- 
ductory section of the Design for Development report, 
which will be examined later in this section, summarizes 
the situation well: 


"During the last few decades, the Northeast 
has experienced economic and social growth 
below the expectations of the region's re- 
sidents and the provincial government. This 
is evidenced by a number of problems: econo- 
mic instability, lack of employment opportu- 
nities, unplanned settlement patterns, higher 
living costs, and some shortcomings in the 
level of social services. On the other hand, 
the region possesses significant economic 
potential: mineral and forest resources, 
recreation and tourist opportunities, agri- 
cultural land and; >to a lesser extent, un— 
deremployed human resources". (7/3) 


#3 Ontario, Desten for? Developmen. "ibid. peso. 
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The taskeatiedd; then,) is tooldok briefly at the 
past and present planning approaches of the Ontario gp- 
vernment. As described in the previous chapter, the phi- 
losophy of the current policy-makers lies in a strong 
reliance on the forces of both private enterprise and a 


centralized public sector. Besides rendering the deci- 


sion-making process a vague notion for most residents 
throughout the province the process further emphasizes, 
as far as the provincial North is concerned, the remote- 
ness which characterizes it. In an address to a confe- 
rence held in Sudbury in 1976, the chairman of the Ontario 
Economic Council, talking on the growing sense of concern 
and frustration felt in many Canadian regions, declared: 

"The first, which needs little elaboration, 

is simply the growing sense of remoteness 

and néeglect felt by the ordinary citizen 

vis-a-vis fast growing, ever more complex 


and interventionist Provincial. and Federal 
governments". (74) 


While this statement fails to qualify the nature 


of the government role as well as the impact of corporate 


74 Ontario. Ontario Economic Council. Proceedings 
of the Conference on Regional Development in 
Northeastern Ontario. OEC, 1976. 
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decisions, it leads the way to the explanation of the rea- 
sons for the failure of public policies and the planning 


approach. 


For the purpose of Bice planning, the Province 
of Ontario has been divided into five regions - South- 
western, Eastern, Central, Northwestern and Northeastern 
Ontario. For each of these regions, the formulation of 
broad development guidelines is the responsibility of the 
Ministry of Treasury, Economics and Intergovernmental 
Affairs. (75) In each case, a similar planning approach 
was chosen and, in April 1966, a program called Design 
for Development was set up. The initial task consisted 
of an investigation of each planning region to gather 
information. Once the information was obtained, it was 
felt that an identification of the problems and needs 


would appear. Government planners would then propose 


75 The Ministry was reorganized in 1979 and 
the Intergovernmental Affairs were taken 
away from the existing field of responsi- 
bilities: “Vaten ont inthe chapter. the 
creation of a Ministry of Northern Affairs 
will also be examined in terms of its 
impact on planning and development in the 
north. 
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a regiqnal development strategy. That scenario suited 
the provincial understanding of regional planning and 


the machinery was put in motion. 


All of the studies for the five planning regions 
were completed in March 1976, with the presentation of 
the final report, which dealt with Northeastern Ontario. 
To understand the mechanics and the reasons for failure 
of the Ontario government's only large-scale planning 
effort in the last few decades, it is useful to review the 


course of events in Northeastern Ontario. 


Northeastern Ontario encompasses seven districts: 
Parry Sound, Nipissing, Sudbury, Timiskaming, Manitou- 
tin, Algoma arid Gochranes, oInv1971i; in order to come 
up with a regional strategy that would fulfill the needs 
of ‘the Northeast, a first stage in the Design for Deve- 
lopment program was completed. That first report was 
entitled Design for Devélopment. Northeastern Ontario, 
Phase I. Analysis. The objective of the document was 
to identify the major regional needs as well as its ré- 
source potential in order te priorize the specific ae- 
tions to be undertaken. The study considered 30 commu- 


nettes, wheel fe Labelled as “growth centers” and which 
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contained at the time 63% of the total regional popula- 
tions) .As¥a (resultlefiothat analysiepocne report contained 
alist) of 82 objectives: 10 concerning economics; 12 dea- 
ling with transportation and communications; 16 with the 
environment; 9 in the area of welfare; 11 concerned 
with»publieysecttiiey; With héaleh Grate educatron and 


16 with aspects of culture and recreation. 


The, report:.and its smany recommendations, through 
a review process of its content, and accompanied by fur- 
ther research into specific aspects, led in March 1976 to 
the publication of the Northeastern Ontario Regional 
Strategy. As indicated in a summary statement accompa-— 
nying the report, the objective of that planning exercise 
was ito establish 'eurdéelanes /te encourage the orderly 
social and economic development of the area to the mu- 
tual satisfaction of the people and the government". 


These guidelines are as follows: 


e 
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"]. That the people of the Northeast should 
have adequate access to the region's 
social and economic opportunities; 


2. hat Private enterprise has a”-vital 
role to play in the development of the 
Northeast; 

3. That regional resource policies, while 


encouraging development of natural re- 
sources should be consistent with en- 
vironmental constraints; 

4. That the @éxpenditures? of. all-levels 
of government should be planned and co- 
ordinated for the benefit of all resi- 
dents in the region, 

5. That the planning process should be a 
partnership between the people of the 
region, ifs muindcipalities, and the 
Government of ‘Ontario”™. (76) 


Armed with these rather vague guidelines, plan- 
ners designed a regional strategy which comprised pro- 
posals im three categories: economic, Social and ‘spa- 
tial. The 36 recommendations were formulated to allow 
for the pursuit of development goals which, if attained, 
could in turn direct the growth of enewes years ahead. 


AGcine ctepore Slates. 


76 Ontario. Design for Development. Ibid. 
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"The expansion and diversification of the 
regional economy will reduce the economic 
instability of ithe gegions. The moderate 
additional growth in total population 
could support higher levels and quality of 
social and community services. Growth of 
the largest urban centres would reinforce 
their role, im providing specialized ser- 
vices yLon thelnerece ions «= pLueyl pe neased 
growth among smaller urban centres would 
better enable them to support certain ad- 
ditional services set 77) 


While statine. that. the strategies proposed were 
not to be seen as the "confirmed provincial government 
policy", the lack of any other attempt at providing over- 
all guidelines. for. planning in, Northeastern, Ontario, gave 
the repost an, Official character, (he unctear = scams” 
of the document generated various reactions from regio- 
nal interest groups who were generally concerned with 
the absence, ofia clean policy statement... Such, lack con- 
tributed substantially to creating more confusion in the 
public mind about the direction of government intexrven-— 
tion: ‘Im fact, at that, time, residents and munte: pa. 
orfticrals ane Led to PAL that the regional strategy 


would effectively be implemented. What was kept secret 


from the public by government officials was the decision 


77 Abid. 
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already made to end the Design for Development program. 

It could therefore be argued that the sole reason for the 
publication of the Northeastern Ontario strategy was to 
complete the overall provincial Design for Development 
process before dismantling the team of researchers. These 
civil servants were given basically three months, from 
December 1975 to March 1976, to synthesize whatever in- 
formation was available into a development strategy. This 
rush may partially account for the report's overall weak- 


ness. 


Even if no official confirmation of the disband- 
ment of the Design for Development team was ever made, 
the relocation of most personnel to other duties within 
the ministry indicated the government's decision. While 
no reasons were ever officially known, possible explana- 
tions for the decision have been proposed. One concerns 
the extreme complexity of the process, even if the raison 


d'étre was altogether eumple, i.e. “to permit the evo- 


lution of a rational and effective regional development 


scheme throughout the province". (78) 


78 Mangan, Jim. Area government: Its Implementa- 
tion in Northern Ontario. Senior Honours Essay, 
Carleton University, 1973. 
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Inefficiency is often characteristic of government 


planning efforts due to the low level of co-ordination 


being achieved among ministerial groups. The presence 


of a number of ministries, each with their own policies 


and programs and equipped with certain implementation 


powers 
of the 
Liieher 


points 


is then a second major explanation for the failure 
Design for Development program. As Valerie Spencer 
work on unorganized territories in Northern Ontario 


Olt: 


"It is important to remember that provincial 
agencies are separate and complete bodies, 
with each agency being responsible to, and 
the? responsibility of, ats own Minister. 
(...), each agency is considered to be ful- 
lvwequipped to Carry out its mandate within 
the confines of appropriate statutes and 
without aid from other government depart- 
ments "se 9) 


This is to say that the structure of the minis- 


tries themselves does not Promote communications and 


\\ interactions within the government. Moreover, there is 


often an unwillingness to collaborate for fear of jeop- 


ardizing the position of individual ministries, even if 


it could prove beneficial to the residents of an area. 
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A case in point is the Sault North controversy mentioned 
previously in this paper. 

A third possible explanation for the low-key im- 
pact of the report may originate from the non-interven- 
tionist stand of the Ontario Conservative government in 
the area of planning for resource regions. Northeastern 
Ontario being one such region, private interest are given 
substantial autonomy and assume the role of "promoters" 
of development. Consequently, it comes as no surprise 
that economic considerations receive priority over con= 
cerns such as environmental and social. In fact, although 
still shy of a clear policy-statement on non-economic 
aspects, the Design for Development report was Lives 7a yet 
integrated attempt at dealing with social and environ- 


mental matters froma planning, perspective. 


Deets Yveeard, it is untortunate that the pro- 
gram came to ‘an end so abruptly. As a consequence, the 
process merely produced another in a series of "shelf- 
destined" exercises undertaken on Northern Ontario in 


the past few decades. 
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But irrespective of what the main cause or Causes 
of the Design for Development failure may have been, one 
factor is consistently present throughout WIE hie bg is the 
absence’ of the local level in either the policy-making 
ae decision-making processes. Higher echelons of the 
government have consistently acted as if the local level 
was mere tokenism and incapable of assuming any role in 
matters such as planning and regional development. In 
fact, this attitude of the government almost proved 1t= 
self right. insofar as -1t prevented any major changes in 
the local government structure for a long time, which in- 
- deed contributed to their increased obsolescence. AC one 
point, not only were they less and less equipped to ful- 
fill the functions expected of them by the residents, but 


it was also increasingly difficult to cope with the com- 


plexity of provincial bodies. 


This situation is still dramatic in Northern 
Ontario where local governments are remote, small and 
scattered. To alleviate that problem two approaches are 
possible: | 

1. the top-down approach, i.e. the 


Design for Development type of 
program, or 
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vere chieiibat tonm-up ja iele by me=struc— 
turing the territory of Northern 
Ontario into more efficient units, 
or the? “area=izacion”. “Tis con- 
cept is slowly making progress, 
partially through the restructu- 
ration or consolidation of certain 


municipalities. (e.g. Sudbury, 
Tinmins, (North Bay, Val eRita:- 
Matty «37! 


The subject of area government for Northern 
Ontario has been previously addressed in many reports and 
some of the recommendations that have then been made dealt 
with the question of provision of services to the resi- 
dents. Chapter, 3.2 of this thesis will examine in more 
detail the issull of area government for the North. It 
should be poin Bd out here that nothing ever happened 
with the recommendations contained in these previous re- 
ports, possibly because this would have created a shift 
in emphasis away from the free enterprise openland po- 
licy, altogether entirely out of the control of local 


governments. 


In one of his books dealing with the question of 


local government, Donald Rowat stated: 
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“One Cannot expect citizens, to,enaure 
patiently either the non-supplying or 
the inefficient supplying of important 
social services merely for the sake of 
the theoretical and intangible objective 
of keeping democracy at home". (80) 


Although this statement was meant to be indicative 
of the impasse in which local government found itself by 
the end of the Second World War, it expresses a situation 
that prevails under the present system of local govern- 
ment. .In,fact the situationvistin part seherm esult tor sere 
interplay of three factors which are associated with in- 
.creasing industrialization and which have broken down the 
traditional rsrole,of,local government ... slnése actors are 
population growth, population mobility and the impact 
of modern technology. (81) Rowat explains the phenome- 
non in much the same terms pointing out that rural units 
were created before rapid transit and the shrinking of 
time - distance generally, due to better transportation 


and a thus small. But in this age of rapid transit and 


80 Rowat, Donald C. Your Local Government. 
Toronto; MacMiddan Cosa Lideneieo7. 


81 Plunkett; TJ. Urban Canada vand Its. Governnene. 
toronte: MacMillan; W966. 
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the welfare state, many municipalities are too small to 
provide the staff and finances needed for local govern- 


ment. (82) 


Proof of this fact can be seen in the large num- 
ber of "ad hoc'' bodies which have been created to serve 
regions but which are under provincial rather than local 
control due to the limitations of the local units. Rowat 
notes that the biggest infrigements on local autonomy have 
occurred in the areas of education, health and welfare. 
Highways, bridges and liquor control have also been taken 
‘over by the Provincial government and snow removal on 
main roads, assessment and administration of justice have 


just been or are in the process of change. (83) 


As of late, the government has not taken any new 
initiative on the issue of local government itself. It 
has in fact been mostly preoccupied with reforms in cer- 
tain areas of* municipal affairs such as in planning 


through a review of the Planning Act, which led in May 1979 


82 Rowat, Donald C. The Canadian Municipal System. 
LOroneo:” MatMiiian Co.” Lta.; : 


SSVI DL: 5 p. oo. 
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to the presentation of a White Paper. 


While the White Paper contains promising perspec— 
tives for many small northern communities in that wt pro- 
poses that certain powers be delegated from the province, 
it does’ not deal per se with the question of local or areay 
governments. In fact, the government position on a re- 
commendation leading even only to regional co-ordinated 
initiatives are not well perceived. For instance, on 
the question of permanent inter-regional planning com- 
mittees, the province's reaction 1s that giving recogni— 
tion to such bodies would create yet another level of go- 
vernment. It 21s quite clear that the government does nor 
wish to consider, at the present time, any reform that 
would create a more appropriate level forthe vast Cer— 
ritories and dispersed population living in Northern 
Ontario. 

In conelusion 24 of the. White* Paper, Lees stated 
with no ambiguity that unorganized territories will re- 
main entirely under the control of the province's plan- 
ning agencies (the ‘entire GectLon (icf itheWnrreePaper, 
whieh deals twithethe-panticubeart ales ofpNorthermOntanto, 


does not propose any fundamental change to the present 


Late 


planning system. In fact, examples of many situations 
throughout the North indicate clearly that no legislated 


change will be put forward. = 


In a document entitled "Local government options" 


for the Sault Ste-Marie North Planning Area also released 
in May 1979, the provincial government proposed different 
alternatives to residents of the 31 unorganized townships 
without having involved the residents concerned in any 
Significant way and leaving them in the dark as to the 
best course of ‘actions for the long term.,,.At the same 
time, it was expecting them to decide what was best for 
them although they had never been part of any decision- 
making before. As mentioned previously in this thesis, 
these were the people that had been struggling for almost 
10 years in order to get some support from the province 
concerning their situation. 

ee * 

ASO inthe report, a short section hints at what 
the position of the province now is vis-a-vis local go- 
vernment reforms in northern unorganized areas. The 


guidelines are as follows: 
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1. Most areas with substantial population 
development or patented lands should 
be organized. 


2. There should be local support for or- 
ganization. ~ 


3. The residents should be represented by 
an elected” counei1* 


4. A ward system is desirable for a muni- 
cipality with several distinct settle- 
ment dreads. 


9. A municipality's outer boundaries should 
reflect community needs and identities. 


6. There should be a suitable population 
and assessment base. 


7. A municipality. “shoul dy be large enough 
to have strong representation on dis-— 
trict; boards « 


S.A municipald ty. should be large enough 
to have a strong voice in local pro- 
vincial relations. 


These guidelines constitute the latest sign of 
the current perception of the provincial government and 
leave little doubt as to the direction: local government 
is: going to: take. 

Prior to the release of the Sault North propo- 
Sals by the Local Government Division of Intergovern- 
mental Affairs, another document dealing with represen- 
tation in unorganized areas was made public.) \This'.time’, 
it was the brainchild of Ministry of Northern Affairs 


and it dealt with the creation of Northern Local Services 
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Boards. In reality, this idea is a follow-up of the abor- 
ted Bill 1025 ‘the "Northern Communities’ Act™, whose’ draft 


was tabled and withdrawn a few years back. 


The intent of these boards would be "to help peo- 
ple living in communities not organized as municipalities 
to obtain some of their basic needs like fire protec- 
tion". (84) The board would be a legally-constituted 
body which would act on behalf of an area's residents and 
which would arrange for the provision of certain neces- 
Sary services. Essentially, it is a self-help program in 
“that the board would be allowed to raise money locally, 
sums that would be matched by the government on an even 


dollar basis. 


Alth@ughy long: term objectives for that particular 
‘proposal have not been elaborated upon by the Ministry, 
it would seem that the initiative, while potentially re- 
lieving some of the unorganized areas' pressing needs, 


would only postpone the definition of a permanent solu- 


S4 .0ntario. Ministry of Northern Affairs. Outline 
ef the Services Boards. Toronto: MNA, March 
L979. 
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tion to the need for local government reform in Northern 


Ontario. 


All in all, it remains that the present planning 
approach suffers from many weaknesses which, to summarize, 
could be regrouped under the following features: 


_~ 1. The physical and mental remoteness of 
northern communities from decision 
centres, .which heads, to Ssituathons of 
misunderstanding and frustration among 
residents and local civic leaders. 


2. The inadequacy of the planning tools 
being presently used by the provincial 
government Co deal with the mather 
peculiar situation of Northern Ontario 
communities in terms of economic 
base, employment patterns, population, 
social intrastricture ‘and Soeome sot 
dies and reports based on southern 
terms of reference and more often than 
not) carried: out) Dy: peop le  wibhout fier 
hand knowledge of the area often only 
satisfy the politician's needs. 


3. The lack of an overall strategy among 
the multitude of ministries and agencies 
involved with one aspect or another of 
development in Northern Ontario makes 
the process obscure to taxpayers and 
part-time municipal leaders. Very 

ak aften, and seemingly so on purpose, 

government ministries refuse to do away 
with some of their powers or responsi-— 
bilities for fear of jeopardigine stherr 
budgetary requests. On the other hand, 
no one ministry seems to have the ‘man— 
date nor the budget to co-ordinate effi- 
CVentLy. 
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a G4. ~Finally, tthe difficulty’ the government 
seems to have in going from the policy- 
making stage to the programmation and 
implementation stages. Noteworthy exam- 
ples are numerous: the failure to ar- 
rive at an acceptable compromise with 
regard to local government powers; the 
mncapacity of Che eovernment in abtrac- 
ting diversified economic activities 
EO Che NOYcCh, thei} unwillingness io 
applying environmental protection mea- 
SUTES; Or -ireleht rates structures 
which Clearly put northerm, enterprises 
‘at a disadvantage. 


The fact that improvements have taken place over 
the last few years cannot be denied. However, it becomes 
more and more apparent that these improvements often take 
tat: form of small, isolated interventions. For instance, 
what good is an industrial park if you Bearge attract 
industries or a new upgraded road if it 1s to .,each a 


community about to suffer severe economic and demographic 


decline? 


The change needed is more fundamental and tou- 

, 
ehes the structure, the distribution. of powers, andsthe 
roles of many decision-making institutions, be they pu- 


DLE Or Private. 
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SECTION I. PROBLEM DEFINITION 


Chapter 3. Intervention: the present and the future. 
ee peso ann tne future 


3.2 The need for a new approach. 

"The economics of extraction thus 
develops an atmosphere in which 

much of the local population feels 
exploited, under-privileged, ali- 
enated and unable to control either 
their own destiny or that of the re-— 
gion. Local elites play a minor role 
in decision-making. (85) 


This statement summarizes well the essence of 
the northern development problem. On the one hand, we 
find the resource-oriented nature of the economy which 
heavily relies on extraction, while on the other, deci- 
Sions affecting both the residents and the oe futu- 
re are remote-controlled by unidentifiable external for-— 


Cce's* 


As we have seen in the Previous section, the 
current system is essentially characterized by two ele— 
o 
ments. First is the strong reliance on the dynamics of 


the private sector. This is a situation that aitects both 


&5 Weller, GIR, "Hinterland Politice: The Case 
of Northwestern Ontario", in Canadian Journal 
of Political Sciences. December 
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the policy design and the implementation stages of de- 
velopment which has a far-reaching impact in frontier re- 
gions where one finds a concentration of one industry 
towns. Secondly, there is the strongly centralized pu- 
blic sector which, as we have said, aeeibriee itself with 
a corrective role and=which, so far, has failed to reco- 


gnize the dynamics and merits of the local and regional 


approaches. 


From those elements originate the sense of remote- 
ness felt by northern residents. As Weller implies in his 
‘statement, the population is often seen mérely as an in- 


put into the production process. Knowing that resource 


industries have a record of provoking boom and bust cy- 
cles, it is not surprising to see northern residents and 
local institutions become increasingly alienated specta- 


tors of their own development. 


The remainder of this thesis will put forward so- 
lutions to this problem of alienation. It also intends 
to examine how to correct the four observations described 


at thesend of chapter 34h) Briefly they, are: 
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1. Mental and physical remoteness of 
northern communities. 


Inadequacy of current planning tools. 


Absence of an overall, coordinated 
planning strategy for Northeastern 
Ontario. 


4. Diftfieulty imeecorng! fromepolicy to 
program. 


Obviously, to elaborate solutions that would 
tackle efficiently these four problem areas is no small 
task. Many possible propositions could advantageously 
be made and with, it is assumed, potentially positive 


Lesurecs. 


This thesis will propose two fundamental changes 
which, if implemented, would substantially contribute to 
alleviating this sense of alienation. These changes do 
not in themselves shatter the foundation of our present 
system. They simply propose this9 dm ‘thelfirst case, ta 
redefinition of the role of the local level of govern- 
ment in the handling of decisions, and in the second, the 
introduction of a planning and policy tool at the local 
and regional levels, ije. the regional research céntre: 
This author belTeves" that +a redefinition Yoh ethe rove 
of local government would contribute substantially to 


the solution of observations 1 and 4 while the regional 
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research centre would be instrumental in correcting the 
situation described in 2 and 3. 

Suncesthe tTopLrceoltethnrs bidste is to elaborate on 
the latter (86), the issue of local government reform 
willahoe berdealt with anodetail. (8/7) “However, as” Che 
two are seen as closely interrelated, the reader will 
nevertheless be introduced to some aspects of this reform. 
Although each could be implemented independently from one 
another with some measure of success, it is only through 
the achievement of both changes that the maximum advan- 
‘tage for Northeastern Ontario could be eained,, >) The im= 
portance of the relationship between the two may not at 
first glance be obvious. However, they should simply 
be seen in terms of their complementarity, i.e. the re- 
gional research centre being the most appropriate tool 


for providing information and advice to a renewed lo- 


es 


86 The structure and functions of the regional 
research centre will be examined in Chapter 5. 


= 87 For a.detailed discussion,of the appropriate 
type of local government reform in Northern 
Ontario to which this author wholeheartedly 
subscribe, the reader is referred to chap- 
ter IV of the Canadian, Council on, Rural, De- 
velopment report "A Development Strategy Lor 
the Mid-Canada"'. Ottawa 1976 
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cal level of government. 


It is necessary at this stage to elaborate upon 
some oll the pdetaitler or, biate | ocaa pha hay’ reform. As 
previously stateds) this reformiis’ Seenzas essential. in 
order to. minimize. the, feeling of alienation originating 


from the weakness of northerners' input in determining 


their own future. 


The examination conducted in chapter 3.1 of the 
performance of the provincial government in Pestructuring 
.the local level has demonstrated the unwillingness of the 
province to do away with some of its own powers. At most 
was it willing to consider a redistribution of powers 


to a "new!" 


level of government, the regional municipality 
level, _Butothis- solutions despre polential merits ..bad 
no relevance for most territories ene Northeastern 
Ontario. The major reason for this is of course the fact 
that a scattered population over a vast expense of Land 
would render futile any attempt by a regional municipa- 
lity to maximize the access and the services functions 
that it would be established to pursue. In this case, 


the irrelevance of this approach to northern areas is par- 


ticularly noticeable. It would make considerably more 
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sense to attribute to local governments the resources to 
assume new responsibilities for matters of importance 
within their boundaries. Regional issues could be tack- 
led ty existing provincial government agencies, provi- 
ding that they benefit from the forum and expertise made 


available through the regional research centre. 


In light of the failure of the regional government 
approach in northern areas, the course of action of the 
provincial government has been haphazard. In most ins- 
tances."1t has allowed its various agencies to také over 
‘responsibility for the services thereby weakening the mu- 
nicipal structure. Another significant but less prevalent 
tendency has been to increase the number of special-pur- 
pose bodies (ive! health boards, education, social *ser= 
vices, etc...) but without widering to any useful extent 
their capacity to make decisions. These ad-hoc bodies re- 
main largely the creatures of a provincial ministry to 
which they aze financially and structurally accountable. 
This approach has in fact been questioned by a number of 
individuals including many politicians. Ihe major ¢criti= 
cism is well represented in a quote by Darcy McKeough, 
former Minister of Treasury, Economics and Intergovern- 


mental Affairs in which he says that there are too many 
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special bodies and commissions in the Province's munici- 
palities which only "obscure the accountability of coun- 


cils and impede comprehensive priority setting". (88) 


Despite the fact that McKeough's motives as a pro- 
vincial minister may, in the long run have been to pur- 
sue an even greater centralization in the name of effi- 
ciency, his observations remain appropriate. Local go- 
vernments have never been in a position to fully assume a 


meaningful role. 


In his discussion of the issue, Donald Rowat has 
suggested that provincial-municipal relations must be re- 
arranged and local government reorganized so that munici- 
palities supply a significant part of government servi- 


ces with reasonable) efficiency, (39) 


However, ‘efficvency ts fan tabstreact gkerm whieh , 


if .interpreted, im thts: broadest jsensa) mieht bead yeesan 


a 


88 Article in The Daily Press "Local Government 
System Changing to meet needs", Timmins, 
June 204 EODiSoro aol. 


89 Rowat, D. The Canadian Municipal System. 
Torontoc Macha [lan Gor, 7) 9uue po) 
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unacceptable degree of centralization and bureaucratic 
control. Horace Brittain puts it this way: "Efficiency 
is a word of many interpretations. It would be a dis- 
tinct loss if mechanical efficiency were gained only at 


the e€xpense “of democratic, control". . (90) 


Brittain's thesis was of course that the more 
remote from the local level the decision-making process, 
the less meaningful it becomes. And it is with this in 
mind that am “appreciation “of the validity. of having re- 
gional governments is being expressed. For many, inclu- 
‘ding this author, proposals in that sense pertaining to 
Northeastern Ontario were to be seen more as compromises 
intended to whittle away opposition than genuine efforts 


to address regional needs. 


Jsotefan Dupre sees the situation as one of bi- 
lateral frustration where parochial interests have cut 
off local government from very important activities lea- 


ving these to be taken over by the special-purpose bo- 


90) Brattain, Heb. Bocal Government in Canada: 


lorentos The Rh yecson wPressin (Lol. 
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dies through which decisions are imposed upon local go- 
vernments via conditional grants. 


"Regional government has tremendous poli- 
tical implications because it poses a di- 
rect challenge to two kinds of interest: 
the parochial interests that benefit from 
sacrosanct local boundaries, and the spe- 
cialized interests which, playing on the 
consequent weakness of local government, 
have been able to insulate their function 
from the priority-making process through 
a combination of conditional grants and 
special-purpose governments. The result 
is that the overall politics of regional 
government, to coin another horrendous 
term, is the politics of bilateral frus- 
tratvon'. C92) 


According ‘to him; ‘the ideal” solution d ves*in 'erea— 
ting area governments with boundaries large enough to 
oblige the special-purpose governments to function as a 
part of the regional priority-making process. Deere 
says this measure would give the local. governments a much 
stronger fiscal base than they have at the present 


time: *(92)} 


ol. Dupre; "The Political Dimensions of Re- 
puerés 3 ae es in Politics and Government 
of Urban ‘Canada: Selecté d Readings. loronte: 
Methuen Publications, 1972. 


92 ibid Aes Per: 
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In that regard, his solution would be efficient. 
Efficiency in this sense means that the number of local 
governments would be reduced drastically such that the 
provincial government would be much closer to "local" 
governments permitting more effective liaison between the 
two levels. The provincial ministries then would not 
have to deal with multiple local governments in order to 
get certain jobs done. The present system, which is 
Slow, costly and at times highly frustrating would, under 
the ideal scheme, become efficient in reducing the time 
interval between the conception of an idea and its appli- 


cation. 


Yet, it is precisely over this question OL erfi- 
ciency that his ideal becomes less appealing. One must 
remember that there are two elements to consider in any 
government. One is access, the other services. In this 
case, the function of services may be greatly improved 
through increased efficiency. For instance, a decrease 
in the number of local governments renders the task of 
various ministries far simpler for it is less difficult 
to deal with sixty groups than with nine hundred. The 
point made here is that the area government approach is 
@ form of centralization in that local political power is 


concentrated in fewer and fewer governments which are clo- 
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ser and closer to the provincial government. And the 
fewer the local governments the easier it is for the 


bureaucracies to be "efficient". 


But the problem arises from the fact that with 
fewer local governments, the distance between the indivi- 
dual and his local government increases. If the boun-— 
daries of these new "communities" transcend those which 
the majority of people can relate to, they are unlikely to 
participate. Such a situation would then, as far as the 
individuals are concerned, only perpetuate the feelings 
of alienation and remoteness already mentioned. What's 
more, the system would prove itself inefficient in that 
it would not produce the feedback that the government 


needs in order to respond to the people's needs. 


The incapacity of the new level of government to 
satisfy the needs of individuals to easy access coupled 
with the incrgased obsolescence of the original local 
government may only reinforce the "situation where the 
Ministries become the setters of priorities rather than 
institutioris of response to local needs, and the local 
governments become the rubber stamps of the Ministries 


rather than the spokesmen of the citizens''. (93) 


93 Mangan, Ibid. 
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In light of these observations, it is clear that 
this thesis does not, at this time, consider a new level 
of government efficient nor desirable. It would indeed 
cause prejudice to residents and local institutions of 
Northeastern Ontario to create a more complex system of 
government while they were never able to relate to and 
take advantage of a simpler one in the first place. It 
is also obvious that trying to develop a new structure 
would be premature insofar as such drastic change would 
generate more confusion as to the decision process and 


the respective roles of each component. 


It should also be said that a new political level 
would likely run into serious problems of representation, 
because of the distances between communities that may 
form the new unit. Above and beyond this, a more severe 
problem would likely be to find a sufficient number of 
valuable candidates to fill the new political positions. 
A major characteristic of local government has always 
been the relative lack of interest of residents in assu- 
ming responsibilities. This is in great part due, at 
least in Northern Ontario, to the "petty" role given to 


municipal politicians. 


1e0n 


this thesis proposes that*the major task at trand 
is the education of the local elite through the provision 
Or S€rvices OrlLginating -Lrom'wihthinethe Tepton. nis 
education implies that they have access to information as 
well as to the mechanisms to transform this information 
and their intuitive knowledge of the local scene into 
concrete aclions., lo MacnhuevertUnie, twoemajon UCols eare 
available: first, the existing provincial government 
agencies in the region with their knowledge of the pro-— 
Vinclal scene and their Capacity “Co tnpule “direct iy, into 
the decision process, and second the proposed regional re- 
search centre with a major role as consultant Co boLun fo 
cal and provincial/féederal bodiés through the provision 
of expertise and relevant information to those political 
levels. dIhis 1s in [ine with thesideciosy that “au. ea— 
dition to the traditional service functions, of the, covern- 
ments, mostly provincial and federal, "we must develop a 
new Capacity for -.liaison with communities, co-ordination 
of initiatives and programmes, and the provision of tech- 
nical, managerial, and related support” structures for 


locally-initiated enterprise". (94) 


— 


94 Rees, W.E. ''Development and Planning North of 
60:9 Pastmandobuturels anc Northerni{ Transitions, 
volume iil; Sed< by Rob. Keltih@and J.) Werent. 


Canadian Arctic Resources Committee, 1978. 
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A direct consequence of the establishment of a 
regional research centre in an area such as Northeastern 
Ontarze may well “Be }"in”the “long "rtinty to "decrease the 
attitude of dependency so characteristic of small com- 
munities. As expressed by Weller: 

PRY HoOlt cits of “dependency *ehtis deve boped 

with very ‘féw of the «communities experilen- 
cing real self-government and with many 
residents developing the feeling that only 
these Trom Outside the region had! the’ re= 


@uisitd skills *to ‘gevern ‘or offer sadvice 
to the Neren <7. (95) 


By making available directly within the region and 
On @ petmanen. basis the resources of "qualified persor= 
Nel adm Ene cdarterent TLelds of particular’ interests co 
Mid-Northern regions, the outcome may be that regional re- 
search centres will eventually allow the region to become 
Hore salt supporting. AS the first pext’ or chapter S wiPl 
ehow, ditferent funetions canbe attributed’ Co such ‘cen- 


tres. 


But. it remains that overall, these centres’ wibt 


provide for a much sounder basis for decision-making by 
x 


Oo Weller, .G.R. 1Did., p.. /32« 
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allowing policies and programs to be drafted regionally 
while taking advantage of direct lines of communication 


with both the local communities and the provincial agencies. 


While it may be argued that reorganizing the government 
structure to satisfy northern aspirations and desires could 
have been more meaningfully done at the region's level 
by introducing regional governments, this thesis has chosen 


to advocate tthe lecal Jlevelrias’ a.better; Lorum. 


The. mains reasons.forwleaving, aside, the, introduction 
of a regional government structure have already been mentioned 
in the previous, chapter... .injsummary,., they were the difticultys 
because of scattered, population wand, Lhe wi Aercr he anes: 
of maximizing the two essential functions of government, 
aecess wand, servicing: the decumented di tiicul ty onetie 
current regional municipality, system in, Ontario in conciliating 
Localtexpectations, withthe goal or amcreased ent iolency 
they were «created to achieve; the isk) of introducingma 
completely new level of government in an area where the 
existing ones were not fully understood and utilized; the 
problems of achieving a meaningful Level of local politica 
representation and, “by extension, of ensuring that residents 


can relate to the new level through their representative(s). 


idee! 


SECTION II. REGIONAL RESEARCH CENTRE: THE CONCEPT 


Chapter 4. A synopsis of Some non-governmental Research 
ELGorts. 


This chapter intends to provide: the reader:with 
background information on some research operations with 
a,regronal| focus in Canadas. )As) previously. statedy. the 
histeny ©f) Canadian, initiatives imythatrfield is Lessethari 
Lmprespave vey The\jfadbure ds)particularlyidramatic’ when it 
comes. to dealing with the Canadian North and Mid=North. 

In general, previous attempts have been confined within 
UALVETS MES ehrimng se yson thoughy promiusiiigy in] tenmshofsithers 
dbyectivesjo ehey! suffer: trem two) major: drawbacks): dae 

the difficulty of accommodating the dynamics of multidis-— 
chplanarbty | and; moré importantly; otherfinanéingsok their 
operations. It must also be said that research done wi- 
thin the confines of academia has had up to now some dif- 
ficulty: in, gaining, recognition. .It' seems that, either be 
cause of a lack of pragmatism or because of the tendency 
of university research to adopt what government institu- 
EhOns sconsudex radicalitetands~ wtishe results of such me= 
search have rarely reached beyond the walls of the uni- 


Versi tye of 
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The increasing external demand for greater rele- 
vance in fee ueaee ss research has been instrumental in 
bringing more serious consideration to the multidisci- 
plinary Approach. sPext Ob ethe phaser will deal with a 
case example which this author considers a milestone in 
the team approach within the university environment namely 
the Center for Settlement Studies of the University of 
Manitobas! Despite)its® unfortunate! fate 14 Gimemains *one 
of) Canada si mosity thereughvattempts ati developing, ay cen 
search! imstitutvon dealtingi witht ront teri  esionsr Be- 
cause of this, the Center for Settlement Studies model is 
considered highly relevant to the concept developed in 
this thesis. However, certain weaknesses have contributed 
somewhat to its failure. These will be briefly examined 


Later? ont im? Dhisp.chapter,. 


Three other sources will be examined to assist in 
the defamiti onmvof the regionals research centresjconcepu: 
The Mid-Canada Development Foundation is important inso- 
fariasi fit) shedsn' light: onCanadaivs Mid-Norths by puttingiin 
perspective some of its characteristics and problems. 

The Foundation was also instrumental in proposing a global 
development concept for the Mid-North which, although 
directed. towards, intensive resource development, had at 


least the merit of aGnegroducines the necessity OL plant. 
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Another example, used mostly because of its phi- 
losophy of community action, is the Antigonish Movement as 
applied through the Coady. Institute in Nova Scotia. Even 
if net leecated within tthe defined, Mid-North'i, this: case is 
seen asrelevant because of the similarities between the 
communities involved there and those of the Mid-North. 

In essence they are both highly dependant on external for- 
ces and are characterized by staple economies. In the 
long-run, it is hoped that the Antigonish approach will 

be widely accepted in the field of community planning 


aeress cthe, Mid=Nerthi. 


A last source originates from the federal go- 
vernment and takes the form of an in-house proposal which 
was prepared by a staff member of the former Ministry of 
State, cor, Unban Affairs’, Audrey Stewart . o The decision iby 
the federal government to terminate the operations of the 
ministry had an obvious impact on the Stewart proposal. 
While the focus of the proposal, dealing with the urban 
process.) bs different: frem ithe substantive sconcernrof «this 
thesis, the idea of a decentralized and semi-autonomous 
network of centres is one which deserves serious consi- 
deration in thinking about the research needs of the 


Mid-North. 
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Other examples could be used, and in fact some 
were, in defining the components of the regional research 
centre. . in«that) regard; 10 ‘has! ‘been mentioned iim the pre 
vious section that the proposal for Vode government re- 
form drew on the position developed by the Canadian Coun- 
cil on Rural Development. Other experiences have also 
been examined and have provided useful information. They 
include the Bureau of Municipal Research of Ontario, le 
Centre D' Etudes) Nordiques "de°r Univer site! Lava lf the ins 
titute for Northern Studies in Saskatchewan, le Centre de 
Recherche du Moyen-Nord of l'Université du Québec in Chi- 
coutimi, and the Canadian Arctic Resources Committee in 


Ottawat 


It'was ‘felt that an é@xamination in this’ chapter 
of their structure, approach and relevancy would not add 
materially''to’'the information base of this’ thesis. In— 
deed the four examples that will be looked at constitute 
a good cross settion ow théediftereit® modellsrmor eres earch 
operations. The Center for Settlement Studies is univer- 
sity-based with a strong emphasis on academic research; 
the Coady Institute is also a university-based model but 
with a more pragmatic or technical community approach; 


—- 


the Mid-Canada Development Foundation is considered a 
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private sector model, although it was supported partially 
with public funds; and the Stewart proposal would have 
been a government initiated operation. Each can contri- 
bute something important to the development of a model 


which is suitable for the Canadian Mid-North. 


Those examples will only be examined in terms of 
what is obviously relevant vis-a-vis the regional research 


centre. 


CENTER FOR OSE TTLEMENT SIVDIES 


The Center for Settlement Studies originated at 
a meeting held at the University of Manitoba on December 
3, 1966. The group of 41 staff members, coming from 18 
departments, perceived the need for an interdisciplinary 
approach focusing on the study of human settlement along 
Canada's’ northerneresourte: frontiers Ther lack» of researen 
on the problems of human settlements in that area, and 
the Bee ica impopihanty role of: trontherureég pons Ain 


Canada's. development were the two major criteria for se- 


becting the regearch focus. 


__Also of importance was an attempt by the Univer- 


sity of Manitoba to set up a multiedisciphinary team to 
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undertake projects related to the CODLC, “Lo Was Slateu 
Cirat 
"...the identification of a topic of mu- 
tual interest and the launching, of a 
many-sided™attack’ on ity" provides a me= 
thod of assembling within a UmLversity 
of limited means a group large and deter- 
mined enough to make a major contribution 
to the’ topic: For one may draw the group 
not only from a single department, but 


from several different departments, and 
even from different faculties". (96) 


In order to provide some direction as to the de- 
velopment of a structure and the definition of a broad 
frame of reference, a multi-disciplinary committee was 
formed. The mandate was to put ‘ferward*a *proposal “that 
would accommodate each discipline to be involved in the 
project 9 *Suéh -aotask tpraved ta "dif ficult Wnes. Peach member 
tended to view the issue from the standpoint ‘of His “own 
discipline and to bring forward proposals’ reflecting stat 
view. 

After four months of discussion and hard work 


(January-April 1967), a position paper ert taled Nature 


96 Doctor H.E. Duckworth, vice-president “Academic 
15S University of Manitoba. Opening address, 
December 3, 1966. 


bos: 


and Purposes of, Single.—Enterprise Communitiess=Propisale for 
2 lOng-ranee,interdisciplinary study Of ,iselatedasettie= 


ments,.on Canada’s, Resource frontier" Was.rel easbd.« The 


~ 


initial proposal put forward by the Committee stated that 
the objectives of a long-range interdisciplinary research 
effort were to provide information on the creation and 
development: oi settlements in,;fronther-aneas patidt6 1dis= 
cover and.define,ways of .improving the Living .condibions 
e©f these communities. 


"ihe proposed research progtam,offers an iii-= 
terdisciplinary approach to an inherently 
complex, multi-faceted problem associated 
with human settlement on Canada's re- 
source-frontier. The nature of ‘the problem 
Fequires Many GiSeiplines for ets study, 
Gach Withoa. specialized wi ewepointk obut in 
a research program which synthesizes the 
information gained by the specialized re- 
Searchers. In this. way, if is expectéd 
that a comprehensive grasp of the problem 
Wael de re Sig le shalom) 


Ie Completion OL the sr eport.and the approval Gt 
Bhe proposal by a diverse proup Of professors was a not= 


able achievement. Similarly important was the acceptance 


of the program by the university community at large and 


o7 (center ror Setulement Studies« Position Paper. 
Winnipeg» University of Manitoba, April: 1967. 
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the concrete support from many department heads and fa- 
culties. Although the years to come would show the dif- 
ficulties -thése!peopte ‘had*invarrivingsate atwidely accen— 
table definition of interdisciplinary work, the agreement 
on basic %prinéiplés was )subf veient *SoeseGure drunds” for 
the vetiture. ihThreetmonthstarter iene: publ neatrony of" the 
brief ;hfinanciakssupport iforethe (programYfor anginitialL 
period of five years was granted by the Central Mortgage 


and Housing Corporation. 


lusis (precisely UOVer MChi's “question for *Bunding 
that a maijorcoriticism ofthe Génter tor °Settlement Stuq 
dies can be made ./l! While ‘the *promotérs o£ the Center were 
reasonably successful in tackling the key questions of 
research focwsand"team works they chose to ive with the 
dangers or being funded via a ‘single cource. “Invecedain=. 
they made themselves highly vulnerable to even the smal-— 
lest change of that agency's policy. An examination of 
the ingtial dWecuments a6 well as the firet annual 1 epe te 
demonstrates, at least. on paper, a relative imawareness of 
the pitialls ef that type of financing, ele appesrostnas 
the continuity of the Center was based more on the capa- 
city of maintaining the interdisciplinary spirit @renin 
the university than in securing oe commitment of other 


—— 


sponsors. 


LG; 


Interestingly, the Center suffered from a paradox, 
namely that it was in the same position as the single- 
industry towns for whose dependency it was trying to find 


solutions. 


In raising these criticisms however, the diffi- 
culty of following the twists and turns of the federal 
philosophy with regard to university research should not 
be. overlooked. “It was fair’ to assume that the attitude 
adopted by the federal government through CMHC's block 
grant would likely remain in light of the success of the 
Center *dusingrits inftial-rive year period. Unfortunately, 
aSvibsiapmentioned by the Center ™s ‘director in its final 
annual report: 

"At the very time that the CSS is making 

what - consider to be excellent proearees 
imteriat beCthat ve jin ite research pro- 
gram), the external environment for such 
a research center 1s changing drastical- 
ly, unpredictably and. in some cases... un- 
fiver ably’ h..aCp. 23.) 

ta 

This experience demonstrates that any future at- 
tempt at developing a research centre should be aware of 
the necessity of multiple funding sources. Stating this 
ofacourse does not imply that government policies should 


not be more financially supportive of university or 


other research efforts. 
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The experience of the Center for Settlement Stu- 
dies shows without any doubt the inadequacy of the pre- 
Sent .overnment, policy sim thesmiel dee research? Arid 
although the case of the University of Manitoba dates 
back more than nine years, the latest figures released 
by the European Economic Council (July 1980), show that 
Canada has one of the worst records of the 18 more indus-— 
{rialized mationsin the.¢ielidims research and develop- 
ment. The governments’. attitude in this area is very much 
a "private enterprise" philosophy. It favors a contract 
approach whereby those interested in pursuing research 
efforts would compete". for limited. funde: Thesideasos 
universities having to compete in order to get funds is 
a relatively new phenomenon. If we further consider the 
fact thaterestarch igi thiwimemmea of those institutions is 
even. @. NeWer inkerest ited s unlikely that university 
scholars will have the energy or even the inclination to 
invest, their efterts im such an uncertain way of raising 


funds. As iteis argued in the Genters final jmeports 
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'It must be emphasized that it takes con- 
siderable time, persistence and hard work 
to develop a viable and operative centre 
for interdisciplinary research in a uni- 
versity environment.(...) It may be Far= 
gued that contract research can take the 
place of block-funding. However theré “are 
many problems not yet cleared up, such as 
overhead to cover administrative costs, 
feast-or-famine flow of contracts, publi= 
eution restrictions, and difficulty of 
maintaining a central research Focus". 
bGSS Final Report. ps 4=5) 


While there may have been some basis £Oor the go= 
vernment's decision to discontinue block-funding, such as 
the difficulty of evaluating results it) some Cases, OL 
the desire to force greater provincial government parti- 
cipation, one cannot but question the validity of such a 
drastic and undiscriminating switch in policy. In a case 
like that of the Center for Settlement Studiesy.:t could 
be argued that even a reduced financial support would 
Have alilowedvtts Slrvival? “EnGkacty “in tighter the pre= 
vious quote, it may have been sufficient to guarantee a 
basic sum to cover overhead and administrative expenses. 
Under such circumstances, it might then have become fea- 
sible to enter the race for contract money, WiLtnout pul= 
ting stl Che pressure on university budgets. But such 


was not the case and in Loy 3: 


nya bis 


"Following careful consideration, the 
Policy Committee decided that the Center 
would not be viable if it depended en- 
tirely on contract funds and since no 
other support was available, neluctantLy, 
began to adjust the program toward a 
possible conclusion of operation". 
CKinal, Repor€.s+,p 43) 


In assessing the future based on the Center's 
experience, the Policy Committee came to four Conclusions 
that are included in a letter dated Januany 223 £97 Sand 
sent to Dennis Healy, chairman of the Commission on Gra- 
duate Studies in the Humanities and the Social Sciences. 
The letter identified four trends: 

a) 7a growing emphasis on contract research 


with an abandonment of grants-in-aid; 


b) a growing involvement by governments in 
defining research priorities and the 
terms under which they will be carried 
Owes 


c) the increasing importance of Political 
and administrative factors in ad judica-— 
tingyrescarch+prepesalsrandithe growing 
complexity of the bureaucratic process 
leading to a decision in the case of 
a research proposal: 


d) the continuing difficulty of sustaining 
interdisciplinary research. 


These show that any future attempt at establishing 
a. research operation will be difficult, but less so if Le 
becomes capable of diminishing financial and institutional 


dependence. The review of the Center for Settlement 


Lis 


Studies showed that a program functioning entirely within 
a university may not be flexible enough in its philosophy 
Om Peseauch ebyectivies gor ostructure cea iadapt Coa ériers: 


MID-CANADA DEVELOPMENT FOUNDATION 


The Mid-Canada Development Corporation was crea- 
ted in 1967 under the joint sponsorphip of twelve uni- 
Versities and undertook to organize in Augtist 1969 a con= 
Lérence "CoO examine the advisability of establishing a 
nation-wide policy and plan for the development of Ca- 
nada's Mid=North"’. The conference, which was héld at 
Lakehead University in Thunder Bay, successfully brought 
together numerous representatives from the university and 
business sectors... [lt also.générated, inca more limit éd 


way, the participation of government representatives. 


These delegates had come together to discuss a 
development plan for Mid-Canada conceived and promoted 
by Richard Rohmer, in conjunction with a consulting firm, 


Acres, Limited. 


While the relationship between this Rohmer-Acres 
proposal and fhe present thesis is) limited to the broad 


philosophical aim of the integration of the Mid-North in 


bal fs 


Canada's development, it may be useful to provide the 
reader with some basic information on the proposal. In 
essence, Rohmer's proposal was to define a new role and 
develop a new development perspectives ror CansdalseMid= 
North. It is\important télidrevthar jamie eine was the 
appropriateness of continuing with resource development 
questioned. What the proposal was set ups to) doiwasy to 
foster “ai more efficient, longer term strategy within 
which development would take place. Under his scheme, 
the development of Mid-Canada would satisfy four coals: 


1. Provision of living space for an ex- 
panded population. 


Projections prepared by Acres suggested ™Enat ("> am 
at the present rate of growth, we can expecteromitave 30 
million people by 1985 and 120 million by the year 2067". 
Without getting into the validity’ of these estimates. (tut 
can be argued that the present population distribution 
which )finds“abouty Sjssom the tated Canadian population in 
the ve ape would allow for only 5 or 6 million people 
living over“the entire area. | This in LESGIT aifecrs the 
validity of at least one element of the proposal: the 
development of a major Mid-Canada Cransportation corridor 


that would run East-West all across the country. Looking 


at the population projections it is apparent that even 


a 


ee 
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with a substantial increase, the pattern of movement 
would continue to be North-South, if only because of the 
market forces: 


2. (Wentizmation-6f°?Canadian* political Sove- 
reignty in the North. 


This goal is a revisited version of the Sir Jonm A. 
Macdonald dream of a cross-country railroad. By develo- 
ping more permanent settlements through the Norco. £e Ls 
expected that the Canadian presence would COncrEm 1s 
sovereienty hand “stabilize ‘to an extent :the outflow of 
earnings. It may also, but only in the long-run, appease 
the feeling of remoteness of northern residents who would, 
through the establishment of larger regional cities, 
increase their participation in the political life of the 
mation. But whether or not this can’ be achieved as sug- 
gested by the proposal remains to be seen. 


ae * The Creation of a national purpose. 


This ts central’ to Rohmer's “proposal insofar as"it 
needs to succeed the support of as many individuals as 
possible. The Lakehead Conference intended to initiate 
this process of conversion and commitment. During his 


address to the delegates, Mr. Rohmer said: 


Las 


"Canadians need a new nation-wide purpose — 
a national goal - like they need new 
blood. It should be a purpose ;which re={ 
lates internally, patriotically,. to our 
Own people and their material and spiri- 
Cual growth. (0.5) “It shouldebe 4 natione 
wide objective which can be stated pre- 
cisely; is easily understood and readily 
accepted by all Canadians; is directed 
to physical creation and building; and 
is an objective which, although the path 
to its achievement is strewn with massive 
problems which may seem insurmountable at 
Che outset, 15 capable: of accomplish- 
ments eto) 


Although the principle behind the effort was 
highly commendable, it is unlikely, in these days of ste- 
rile negotiations between the different governments, 

Chat we ican yannive  yat~a, dolear understanding on what cons-— 
titutes.asnat iona,! purpose. | 


4. Exploitation of northern resource as ‘a 
basis for national economic expansion. 


This goal has been discussed in Je faved ces 


vious sections of. this sthesis ac being one of the charac- 


Ceristics of the Mid-North. As such, the Rohmer proposal 


does not necessitate any further discussion of the issue, 


eee 


98 Rohmer, Richard, Remarks at the Opening banquet 
of the Mid-Canada Development Conference in 
Thunder Bay. August 1969. 
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if only to say that such a goal would likely perpetuate a 
Sitvatien that already ,exists. 

The structure being proposed by Rohmer and which 
he argues would give the expected results is relatively 
simple, although the responsibilities are in some cases 
michseoo.broad.,. lhe oricinal planycalled Tor, the _pae- 
paration of a second conference at which several Task 
Force Committees whose mandate was to study the problems 
Aetined during tthe. first.comference, would report... Ulti- 
mately, it was hoped that the findings of the Task Force 
Committees would stimulate governments to set up a plan- 
ning body, charged with defining a national policy and a 
national plan for Mid-Canada development. This planning 
body, which Rohmer called the Mid-Canada Research and Plan- 
ning Corporation would have a five year mandate at the 
end of which it would be followed by a second crown cor- 
poration charged with implementation, and named the sMiG 
Canada Development Corporation. The powers and responsi- 
bilities that this Development Corporation would entertain 
were enormous. It would "own the lands upon which new 
Mteves fand industries are built (....). ‘The Development 
Corporation would undertake, with Ganadilan fpuLvate tenter— 


prises, the financing and construction of railways, high- 
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ways, pipelines, communications systems, hospitals, 
schools, universities, housing, industries and all of 
the basic elements necessary to implement a plan over a 
period of years with phasing of development in 5 or 10 


year packages". (99) 


Whether or not Rohmer's ideas were realistic, the 
fact remains that the exercise he initiated contributed 
substantially to the necessity of considering the Mid- 
North as a whole. This urgency of a global vision was 
based on the realization that because of poor or no plan- 
ning, efforts and resources had been wasted. He also 
made a point of stressing the problems caused by foreign 
decision-making. In his case, because of the emphasis he 
was putting on industrial development, the conflict was 
with the largely american ownership of our resources. 
This thesis has widened the scope of this point to include 
the North-South or metropolis-hinterland relationship. 


eo 


99 Rohmer, Ibid. 
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THE ANTIGONISH MOVEMENT 


What is known today as the Antigonish Movement ori- 
ginated in the early 1930's through the Extersion Depart- 
ment of Saint Francis Xavier University in Antigonish, 
Nova Scotia, then under the direction of Dr. Moses Coady. 
The program was different from other similar Extension 
Departments insofar as the focus was not so much on adult 
education for the sake of education but on adult educa- 
tion as an element of social change and reform. Simi- 
larly, the Saint Francis Xavier Extension Department 
became involved very early with the cooperative movement 
throughout Eastern Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. It put a 
new emphasis on cooperative education and gave coopera- 
tives a social significance as well as an economic pur- 


pose. 


From these efforts of the Department and through 
many meetings, discussions and conferences amongst those 
involved and Peete atine a wide range of viewpoints came 
a unity of ‘thought on the economic problem. A philosophy 
of social action also started to emerge which would even- 
tually become known as the Antigonish Movement. These in- 


dividuals were also perceptive enough to realize that uni- 


versities and colleges did not, and in part still do not, 


iS. 


meet the needs of a vast portion of the population. It 
became their position that the educational system, and 
particularly the post-secondary level, was part of the old 
orden in thateLiiwas perpetuating established values by 
catering to an elite. The Extension Department, and es- 
pecially Dr. Coady, were determined to change that old 
order on the grounds ‘thatthe elite had’ tag Pedvin meeting 
the expectations of a very poor and inadequately serviced 
region. The basic method of operation of the Department 
became the following: 

"Credit unions, co-operatives, labour 

unions, and other community organiza— 

tions became the instruments for the 

education and development of people. 

Groups of people were OTzanized to 


study possible solutions to their 
probbems!£9,( 100) 


[tas préeisel Vein Srebation fo thisaspect that 
the regional \research s¢enttfe concept developed in this 
thesis: will«draw ofromThe Antigonish Movement. Ags stated, 
despite the geographic distances and differences between 


communities in the Maritimes and in the Mid-North, there 


————— 


100 Topshee, G.E. Rev. Annual Report. Extension 
Department. ‘Antigonish.’ St_-rrancys Xavier 
Eniversity, mimeographed, 1978. 
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emerges a pattern with pegard to'the/soecial needs of the 
residents. While the eastern communities are a step ahead 
because of the on-going application of the Movement for 

the Tast’ 40 on 50" years; itis important that this’ pha— 
losophy of community action be initiated in the remote 
areas of Mid-North. By establishing the value of self-help 
and by allowing the people to benefit from the resources 

of colleges and universities as a reinforcement of this 


Hew attitude, it “ie 'Vikely that dependence on governments 


and other institutions would decrease. 


Through its structure, a regional research centre 
could make available these new tools and thereby promote 
the development of a new social order. Furthermore, there 
is ample evidence that the model developed in Antigonish 
could successfully be applied in other areas. Since 1959, 
the Coady Institute has offered programs, both at home 
and abroad, to ‘people interested in studying the Antigo- 
nish Movement. Between 1969 and. 1977, over 2,000 people 
mostly from Africa and Latin America, but also from Asia 
and Canada, enrolled at the Institute for diploma courses 


or summer courses. 


While it would be beyond the immediate task of a 


Mid-northern research centre to enter into similar aca- 
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demic training ,¢it ,could-nevertheless apply the same phi- 


losophy in its dealings with community groups. 


THE STEWART PROPOSAL 


This proposal was prepared in 1974 by Audrey 
Stewart and subsequently submitted to the Research Branch 
of the Ministry of State for Urban Aftairs. It deals 
essentially, but in broad terms, with the creation of a 
network of research centres across the country which would 
deal with research on urban matters but at a regional 


level. 


Lt is interesting ite. mote wthat. the proposal was 
submitted shortly after the "death" of the Center for 
Settlement Studies which had been funded by the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation, under the responsibility 
of the same minister of Urban Affairs, and which had with- 
drawn finaneial support to thesCSs. “This may shed some 
light on the Seema hele the Stewart proposal seemed to have 


received. 


Nevertheless,.it is INGEresting anduusetuleto 
note some of the,elementsvof this Propesal to Gealize to 
what extent they relate well to the components of the Mid- 


North centres. 


is. . 


The Stewart proposal is based on the premise that 
the geographical scale at which urban research is being 
carried is inappropriate. She questions the validity of 
the present approach whereby research is confined within 
the rigid boundaries of governments. Her point is to ar— 
gue that problems do not limit themselves to rigid ins- 
titutional borders and would be best studied at a more 
Spatially dynamic level. The reader may recognize the 
Similarity of this argument with the one developed in the 
first. chapter of this thesis about the Canadian Mid- 


North. 


Audrey Stewart also points out that "as the Re-— 
search Branch (of MSUA) developed its research activi- 
ties") there wasa “serious lack “6f complementary research 
institubions iablthe regional’ Tever, ?2""0101 7 "She argues 
that this has serious consequences, in particular the flow 
of valuable information to and from the regrons or between 
the regions themselves. She argues that a network of re- 


search centres could function autonomously from the 


101 Canada. Ministry of State for Urban Affairs. 
Proposal on Regional Research Centres. Mimeo- 
graphed. Ottawa: oes 


Ministry, and facisa tate sthe 
pertise between the units in 
recognizes that the Ministry 


also indicates that numerous 
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flow of information and ex- 
the network. While she 
is aware of such a need, she 


~ 


requests originate from the 


regions themselves, particularly from universities which 


are pursuing interdisciplinary. projects: eAgainany onfthis 


question of network, a direct parallel can be drawn with 


the concept developed in this thesis. 


Stewart also views her research centres as having 


a number of characteristice. 


First they must’ have a:re= 


gional focus in order to) "readily: identify and) respondace 


research needs local to the region, and develop’ the abili- 


ty to integrate the strands of urban policy in a meaning- 


ful situation". (02)... The whocuss:6fsathe centreswol) beson 


policy matters, emphasizing short term projects both of 


a responsive and innovative nature. A third characte- 


ristic .,concerns the simterdhs ei.pl inary icomposrtion Godt sere 


team. . She points outrithat «this is essenGiuaiimir there is 


to be any hope of undertaking comprehensive investigations 


within a given region. Fourthly is the amportance of 


102 tbid== peepee. 
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being in tune with the surrounding community. Past ex- 
periences have shown the frequent inadequacies and short— 
comings of research carried out in a "vacuum", i.e. wi- 
thout local or region input. But she also argues that the 
centres must have easy access to local, provincial and 
federal government resources to operate effectively. cA 
fifth element is the stress on remaining independent from 
any one group so as to be in a position to respond as 
objectively as possible to all needs. Finally poh ems 
portance of cooperating with existing regional groups by 
bringing together their particular interests is a key to 


tHeMsiiccess! Of the centre. 


Ausubstantial ppart of the document, is of great 
importance to this thesis insofar as it deal. ¢@ywktiethe 
question of structural relationships Wkth\oubsi desins tig 
Cuenenkee Witst hath eecrpony (Stewart hooks at. various, alter- 
natives for association available to the research centres. 
Sha megectsetheyfirst:.swo, tthex<tri-level committee and the 
Canadian Council on Urban and Regional Research, on the 
basis that in the first case not enough stability would be 
provided and in the second that it would be too distant 


from the present CCURR priorities. 
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She spends more time debating the association with 
universities to which she grants specific advantages. 
They offer "access to libraries, to a range of academi- 
cally-trained specialists, and vher possibility coPanseLer 
tional aid in setting up office functions. Also, univer- 
sities are traditionally places where free research has 
been allowed". (103) These advantages correspond closely 
to the evaluation that was made of the Center for Settle- 
ment Studies. However, Stewart goes on to list a number 
of disadvantages to an association with a university, 
which have also been confirmed by the CSS experience. 
They includé the difficulty of breaking ‘through discipli- 
nary boundaries, the necessity for the centre of belonging 
to a large bureaucracy with many conflicting interests, 
and the’ dangér of peréeiving@the “centre “as' Ja purely -aca= 
demic’ venture’. A°*Dast (disadvantage “lies “ini ‘the vassecia= 
tion of the centre with one university in a region that 
may contain more than one. She feels this might inhibit 
the centre's+access to interests and abilities from other 


sources, which may create situations of conflict. 


ce mer Wiley ree: 
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The last option she considers in her document re- 
lates to the independence option and as such, suits best 
the philosophy of this thesis. She rightly points out 
that independence would "allow them = evolve within an 
administrative structure designed to serve only their in- 
terests (i.e. the research centres), would minimize their 
responsibilities to serve the needs of institutions re- 
presenting partial interests within the region, and would 
give them an independent base from which to attract the 
inputs of a variety of actors". (104) The obvious major 
problem of this approach relates to staffing insofar as 
independence would necessitate the presence of a nucleus 
of permanent staff. But as Stewart's proposal calls for 
core funding in the form of institutional support from 
the Urban Affairs Ministry this problem could he solved. 
Although she expects core funding to be provided through 
the Ministry of State for Urban Affairs, she emphasizes 
the importance of multi-source funding in order to gua- 


rantee the independence: of the centres. 


What can one retain from this synopsis of various 


experiences, and how do these experiences relate to the 


104 Ibid., p. 10. 
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regional research centre concept? A review of the four 


examples shows what we can learn. 


The examination of the Center fox Settlement Stu- 
dies showed the role that can be played by universities in 
pursuing more relevant research. It also showed some ad- 
vantages of interdisciplinarity. But more importantly, it 
warned of two dangers; first, the limitations that may 
arise from academic management, e.g. a certain inflexibi- 
lity in research objectives; secondly it demonstrated the 


dangers of single-source funding. 


From the work of the Mid-Canada Development Foun- 
dation comes a sense of urgency about the need for a glo- 
bal, long-term planning strategy for the Mid-North. It 
also demonstrates the necessity of raising the level of 
consciousness of Canadians with regard to the nature of 
the Mid-North. And it showed the importance of attribu- 
ting a more megningful role to northern communities and 


residents. 


The Antigonish Movement was useful in exposing the 
value of a new type of community intervention in a slow- 


developing region. It focused our attention on the role 


hgh 


education can play, particularly through the use Orecxrs= 
ting facilities which have transformed the residents at- 
titude. This transformation has led to the definition rong 


a social philosophy which emphasizes the virtue of self- 


help. 


Finally, Audrey Stewart explained how governments 
can, and indeed need, to play a more active role in the 
promotion and support of research operations at the re- 
gional level. She also presented some of the operational 
details and argued the value of independent research cen- 


tres. 
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SECTION II, REGIONAL RESEARGH -CENTRE?Y4y THE a CONGERT 


Chapter 5. The Model 


5.1 Basic Conceptual Elements. ~ 


If we are to witness a renewal in the decision- 
making process through a redefinition of local and re- 
gional roles as we have previously argued, policies which 
will shape these decisions must then become more meaning- 
ful. It would indeed be of doubtful value if these new 
powers were granted to area governments that could only 
functionon, the: basis of policies dratted-in thewpouun. 


often without northern input. 


Chapter 3.2 elaborated upon the merits of local 
government reform as a necessary step to increase nor- 
thern participation in the implementation of decisions. 
This chapter will describe the mission of the regional re- 
search centre as) being one of conducting, research) torsas= 
sist these local governments. It is. in fact imperative 
that the centre plays this) role as the history ofjpast pc— 
licies has shown an obvious inadequacy in keeping pace 
with northern dynamics. There does not exist a clear un- 
derstanding within government's bureaucracy as to the fact 
that policies designed with Ontario in mind often apply 


exclusively to the more urbanised and industrialized 
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South. Through its close association with the northern 
region, the research centre would correct this weakness. 
Under ideal conditions, i.e. the region having ac- 
cess to adequate research services, the resources of the 
centre would be aimed at policy research. But such is 
presently not the case in Northeastern Ontario where the 
serious lack of local expertise necessary to conduct ba- 
sic research projects means that the provision of such 
services will for the moment, have to constitute an ele- 
ment of the proposed research centre. While it would be 
academically more satisfying to concentrate on develo- 
ping the policy research aspects of the centres’ formula, 
it would however ignore most of the regional reality. 
Even if the underlying philosophy of the research centre 
is aimed at playing a significant and permanent role in 
policy formulation, its early days will be characterized 
by shorter term research projects whose number should de- 
crease in direct proportion to the increase in its im- 
portance at the policy level. Indeed, the more the poli- 
cies are appropriate to the region, the more its LSE Leu= 
tions will be able to react according to their resources 


and despite their limitations. 


BO. 


Chapter 4 has also shown that specific research 
projects can play a significant role in policy determina- 
tion even if their objective was aimed at solving a spe- 


~ 


cific problem. 


For instance, many of the Center for Settlement 
Studies research projects were of the monitoring type, 
i.e. assessing a specific problem without looking neces- 
sarily at methods of solving the problems or, as in the 
case of intervention research, looking at the viability of 
different, modes of /intervention.4 (But these CSS research 
projects nevertheless provided a sound basis from which 
policies~couldsevolve 4,j4thei ry simpact sonp;policy awas.cans) = 
derable in terms of the information base they provided. 
While the remainder of this chapter will focus on policy 
research, constant reference to the importance of informa-— 
tioniwillPobergmade-.¢And Sutsispintthis,contextuchatwthe 
centre's involvement with specific research projects will 
be valuable for their results will increase the knowledge 


base. 


UhesfirstW@step injundertakingva,deseriptionror ene 
policy research model that the centre will invoke and in 


order to better understand the centre's various compo- 


Bal: 


nents, it is necessary to define the notion of policy- 
making. As a basis, this thesis will retain the defini- 


tion proposed by Laurence Lynn, which states: 


= 


"Policy-making(...) is a process that moves 
through time-consuming stages, beginning 
with public recognition that a problem 
exists, to the adoption of laws or a com- 
bination of measures aimed at dealing 
wielouaspects of the problem(s... )y to the 
establishment and operation of a program, 
to evaluation, review and modification..." 


(105) 


While this definition hints at the necessity of 
having the knowledge "that a problem exists", it does 
not specifically state that the required information is 


avallable in all cases: 


The definition of the work policy in Webster's New 
Twentieth Century Dictionary corroborates this fact. It 
defines policy as being ''any government principle, plan 
Or course of action and practice as the doing of some- 


thing, often an application of knowledge". 


b05 Lynn, Lawrence E., editor. Knowledge and 
Policy: The Uncertain Connection. Study 
Project on Social Research and Development, 
volume 5. Washington: National Academy of 
Science, 1978. 
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While the value of determining policies without 
the basis of adequate knowledge can, in general, be ques- 
tioned, the consequences are much graver in remote re- 
gions. Indeed, a policy is often drafted in response to 
public pressure; knowing that the majority of the Ontario 
(and Canadian) population is located in the southern part, 
it is not surprising to see policies more receptive to 
their needs than to those of northerners. Lynn similarly 
stresses the fact that policy-making does not usually wait 
for relevant knowledge to become available. Under the 
pressure of events and constituencies, legislation is pas-— 
sed, programs are started, regulations and guidelines are 
written, and funds are authorized, appropriated, and spent 
whether or not relevant analysis and research findings are 
available. In fact, Lynn goes on to say that.."the sys- 
tematic accumulation of knowledge may not begin until po- 


licies and programs are enacted". (106) 


All this quite clearly indicates the very politi- 


cal nature of policy-making. As Thomas Dye has explained 


Eo 


106 Lynn, ibid., p- 1/7. 
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'"...policy development is greatly influenced 


by the predictions, preferences, orienta- 
tions, and expectations of policy-makers - 
in short, by the political process itself". (107) 


Van Loon and Whittington agree: 
"The policy process has been defined as 
internal to the political system. It is 
the process whereby persons "inside" the 


System decide what should become system 
outputs". (108) 


It is this thesis contention that such an ap- 
proach - i.e. policy formulation without adequate infor- 
mation —- has to change if the North is to have access to 


a consistent development philosophy. 


What the regional centre will do is provide the 
very important information needed. Its long term objec- 
tive will be policy research, i.e. to identify and/or de- 
velop the content of public policies and actions. In or- 


der to best carry out its task and to respond to the most 


2 


107 Dye, Thomas R. Policy Analysis. The University 
of Alabama Press. 1976. 


108 Van Loon, R. and M. Whittington. The Canadian 
Political System. 2nd edition. Toronto: McGraw 
Hill Ryerson, 1976. 
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immediate and pressing needs of the region the research 
centre will, atatche beginning, concentrate its ELrrorts on 


pues policy research. 


The conceptual model being developed here is sim- 


a ples Although it uses as theoretical background the con- 


cepts put forward by many authors, it is important to note 
that it also draws on the experience of a centre that has 
been in operation for four years in Northeastern Ontario, 
the Northern Ontario Research and Development Institute 
(NORDINORD). While, for technical and financial reasons, 
that centre has not been solely concerned with policy re- 
Search. i tais fun many respects a working model of the 

type of centre proposed here. Based on a personal in- 
volvement with NORDINORD SHHCe eLGes creation, the author 
believes that the major theories on policy research do not 
correspond with sufficient adequacy to the Northeastern 
Ontario case. Rather, the conceptual basis of the model 
is made up of*different elements and notions developed 


by various authors. 


For instance, the model is composed of the two 
dimensions of research defined in Breton's terminology 


(LOOP. monitoring poe een and intervention Bega: 


—————- ee ey 


which we have previously introduced. Without getting into 


Be he 


a detailed discussion of Breton's thesis, we will briefly 
explain the two terms. In the words of Breton, monito- 
ring research is an indirect discourse of cintluence. 


"It hopes to have an impact on the content 
of decisions by providing background in- 
formation, by documenting the state of 
affairs in a particular area, by alerting 
whoever may be concerned to certain phe- 
nomena or trends". (109) 


The other discourse of influence, intervention re- 
search, is more direct in that it is more interested "in 
identifying modes of intervention with regard to a pro- 
blem or set of circumstances". Breton goes on to say then 
that this type of research ''can be involved in the public 
policy process... by exploring the viability and effec= 


tiveness of different modes of intervention". 


Although the two discourses vary in their approach 
and in the depth of their intervention, they are never- 


theless related to the extent that they are both concerned 
i 
access to information and its analysis and, 


with direct 


——_——— 


109 Breton, Raymond. The Canadian Condition: A 
Guide to Research in Public Policy. Montreal: 
Institute for Research on Public Policy, LOT 
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directly or indirectly, with the definition of proposed 


course(s).of action. 


a 


nd 


pie The information that a regional centre ert need 
to gather and use is of three types. There Gs first what 
is called primary data, i.e. any information of a statis- 
tical nature that may be compiled on a region or on a re- 
search topic and which may be updated through inventories 
Or surveys. Normally, this kind of data base is availa-— 
ble, although to a lesser degree in frontier regions. A 
role of the research institute, before dealing with po- 
licy questions, will be to initiate the recess of in— 
formation gathering and provide for its regular updating. 
Under normal circumstances, i.e. in a more centrality Llo-= 
cated or populated region, this task would involve less 


of the centre's resources. 


However, in an area like Northeastern Ontario, 
such is not the case. In its 1979 annual report, tosits 
Board of directors, NORDINORD states that a series of con-— 
tacts with government agencies involved in Northern On- 
tario showed the lack of basic information. This si- 
tuation indicates quite clearly that the basis upon which 
civil servants bring about their policy determination is 


deficient. As Van Loon and Whittington state: 
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"The inflow of information from the environ- 
ment is a necessary condition for policy- 
making". (110) 


This weakness of the data base; incturngrfint lous 
ences greatly the state -of the second type of information, 
i.e. secondary data. This type is made up essentially of 
the results of actual research efforts that have dealt 
with the region. These studies are, moré often than NOts 
limited to the examination of a problem which can be do- 
cumented with existing data. Very few research underta- 
kings, because of the present Ontario funding philosophy, 
will include in their terms of reference measures to ga- 


ther new information. 


There exist many cases in point to corroborate 
the extent of that problem in Northeastern Ontario. For 
instance, The Strategic Land Use Plan (SLUP) of the Mi- 
nistry of Natural Resources released in the Spring of 
1980 makes extensive usé of data taken from the 1971 Cen- 
sus (35% of all tables). Given the importance of the po- 


licies contained in that document and which have imple- 


110 Van Loon and Whittington, ibid., p. 21. 
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mentation horizons in excess of 25 years, it would have 
appeared essential to use a more up-to-date basis. And 
when one knows that the Ministry of Natural Resources is, 
in fact, the major planning body in Northern Ontario, shes. 


does not say much for the others. 


A second case, Design for Development, has been 
dealt with quite extensively in a previous chapter. Its 
report was also seen as a major policy document ’in/i1ts 
time, but suffered from the same weakness as the recent 


SLUP, i.e. outdated or inadequate data. 


The situation is particularly dramatie@in’ che 
field of health and general welfare where agencies at the 
local or regional levels have to live with government po- 
licies drafted with half-documented evidence. The groups 
that suffer the most are the minority groups, the women 
and thévelderly.siitvisvatebest difficult tovobtainesup= 
port from governments to conduct studies to develop the 
data base. Government assistance is directed mostly at 
supporting more "tangible" projects, i.e. capital pro- 
jects; new services that generate more immediate politi- 
eal benefits even 1f such services are shore teum,se-g: 
private ventures in the field of production, more often 


than not directly related to natural resources etc... 


= 
' 
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It appears obvious that for two reasons the se- 
condary information base is presently not headed in a very 
promising direction. (First, as mentioned, because of the 
absence of a sound primary data base and second because of 
the role given to the agencies that owe their existence to 
northern areas. In Northern Ontario, reference’ is) of 
course made to the Ministry of Northern Affairs whose most 
major role is rubber-stamping decisions made by other mi- 
nistries. While it should occupy a key position in terms 
of policy determination and formulation, it merely oc- 


cupies the trunk space of a chauffered limousine. 


The third type of information, the experience- 
based aconal knowledge is very important, particularly 
in light of the weakness of the previous two. And it is 
also important because of the growing northern MiGENELE YS 
More and more northerners feel they have something to 
contribute to their own future. As the next section on 
tie structura*tol the research centre. will demonstrate, 
this resource will be considered an essential component of 
the organizational structure and will be used widely in 


trying to determine the research priorities of the centre. 
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It is also an important source of information in- 
sofar as it is precisely this population who will benefit 
in the long run from the policy changes brought about by 


the research based on this type of information. 


While some authors do not necessarily see the pre- 
sence of an adequate information base as a prerequisite to 
policy-making (111), this thesis is advocating its ne- 
ceseity 11 J62) that policy isthe passages rrompknewledze 0 


actions Un eee a 


Once sufficient information has become available, 
the process then becomes one of analysing that information 
andj dntegrating, itiin’ the context ofdvarious,other con- 
ditions that may bear upon the results obtained and their 
appliléation. (ihere!istatsora,distmict stage in qworch 
existing policies have to be evaluated and subsequently 
altered, dropped or maintained without change. 

. 
It has been argued that policy-making is often a 


very political exercise not only with regard to the rea- 


PPP Ayn Ande lye w Orde. lp for 
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sons for introducing policies but even more so as far as 
the results are concerned. They are made with the clear 
intent of increasing the popularity of whoever holds power 


at athe time. 


Dye (112) has identified five characteristics des- 
cribing the relationship between politics and policies. 
Essentially these characteristics argue the inadequacy of 
the present approach. Dye says for instance that many po- 
licies have strictly symbolic value in that they do not 
change the conditions of target groups but merely give 
them the impression that government "cares". It is then 
easy to understand why governments are so wary of studies 


demonstrating the doubtful value of some programs. 


He also mentions the vested interest of government 
bodies in proving the positive impact of their programs. 
In other words, they work to justify the value of their 
actions. rs 

Thirdly, Dye declares that because of what he 


calls the "heavy investments" government agencies have in 


Vi2 SI] .bids. 
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these policies and programs they do not wish to see them 
jeopardized through an evaluation that shows that the 


programs do not work. 


Fourth, because of these "heavy investments", any 
attempt.to study the ,impact of, these, policy/decisions 
would interfere with the "normal" ongoing program acti- 
vities. Consequently, such evaluations are rarely un- 


dertaken unless the agency is directed to do so by some 


political sorece. 


Finally, related to, the. previous one;,these ‘evalua— 
tions nee Eesources (money. stati .ibime peetc ma) that 
are rarely available within the agency itself and which 
would, certainly. require ».that )thesagency (cuts smntoeat< pro 


gram activities pinyorder, (to, carry sjthem out 


To these) five elements), another «could: bewadded, 
namely that government agencies are not the only bodies 
that prefer to stay away, from policy evaluation.” Pold4— 
tical actors also have a similar vested interest which in 
some cases could even be stronger since they are suppose- 
dly accountable for government actions. It would not be 
politically desirable for those in power to be confronted 


with the results of poor decisions. 


LOO". 


It is precisely for these reasons and particularly 
the last, that this author believes it will be extremely 
difficult to "sell" the idea of an independent policy re- 
search operation to governments. And it will be diffi- 
cult not so much because of the new policy research, but 
because of the necessity of carrying out policy evaluation 


mathe process. 


However, it remains the contention of this thesis 
that the present negative feelings in northern areas, or 
for that matter, in any ''depressed" areas (i.e. alienation, 
isolation, etc...) could be best alleviated through a con- 
€ept, such 4s that of the regional research centre. in= 
deed, by developing policy based on a sound background of 
research and public consultation, such centres would re- 
lieve the politician of worry about the "political va- 
lue" of their decisions. The policy research process 


would incorporate the true aspirations of the residents 


of those regibdns. 
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Iny conclusiLonjspi teils: cleéary boEhs too tha sy aluichor 
and to,the Institute, of) Urban) Studies) thatythes potential 
role of a  nesearch, institute is to, provide; mul ti-disci-— 
plinary, policy-oriented research to decision-makers and 
to disseminate information and expertise to society..." 


CLI) 


Ll3 Institute of Wrban Studiese The iolerctare. 
search Institutes in Canadian Social Science 
Research’.|,Paper submitted at the General 
Assembly of the Social Science Federation of 
Canada. Ottawa, May 1978. 
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SECTION II. REGIONAL RESEARCH CENTRE: THE CONCEPT 


Chapter Di ed Ne emo] L,. 


5.2 Organizational details of implementation. 


This section deals with the nuts and bolts of the 
research centre and tackles the questions of funding, 
administration and staffing. It has been stated in ear- 
lier ue are and it will be examined more closely in 
the next chapter, that the concept which is proposed is 
applicable (0 A wide variety of regions. For this reason, 
the comments which are about to be made look at these 
questions in the general sense. Because each region has 
10s Own dynamics, the conditions which will affect the 
establishment of the research centre will have to be as- 
sessed and adjustments made to the guidelines that follow. 
For instance, a centre whose area has one or more uni- 
versities may not require the hiring of as many resident 
staff as a centre located in a remote area. Or with re- 
Pereuce to tunding, a centre located in, a repion within a 
province that puts more emphasis on regional research may 


get a larger share of its budget from that province. 


It is only through application that the real con- 
ditions will be correctly assessed. The author presents 


Width LOWS 25 00 SeeNnaria., GepLlCccing an ideal situation, 


ZUG 


His personal experience in the matter is taken as evidence 
that adjustments have to made. Other previous Canadian 

experiences have also shown (e.g. C.S.S.) that there is a 
gap between the "what is" and the "what should be". What 


follows is the "what should be". 


5.20 FUNDING 


We have already argued at length the importance of 
multi-source funding with regard to two aspects. First 
was the necessity for a research centre to avoid the dan- 
ger of having its only source of income suddenly cut; and 
secondly the insurance that the centre would not become 
ideologically influenced or controlled by the funding 
agency. This last danger may not necessarily be direct or 
obvious. Tt may sometimes only be the tendency of tne 
grantee to conduct studies or draw conclusions that may 
benefit the grantor, the problem in this case being that 
this research may takerthe place of more “important. con— 

o 
cerns or prevent the presentation of results that would be 
critical of the granting agency. Obviously, there could 
be severe consequences on the research centre itself. One 
of them would be a decrease in the usefulness of the ins- 
titution insofar as it may then become the equivalent of 


a more sophisticated public relations department. Apart 


Ze 


from those drawing a salary, the only others who would be- 
ne&it would,.bejythe -ecranting, agency, sLikely /to,the detri= 


ment of the regional community. 


A second consequence would lie in a possible de- 
férioration of the,.centte's -credibilityvin the dyes of the 
rési On sand: dts, residents... People are usually quite: cri= 
tical vis-a-vis government reports and are quick to reco- 
Pnizegpartiall tysqnAddingite this, the presence, ofan dan= 
creasing number of interest groups acting as watchdogs -and- 
which are usually influential inva community, the centre 


will want to remain as detached as possible from any di- 


Tect. attilea bien. 


Again it must be emphasized that this question of 
@redibidaty,i5, central.to the) success of the research 
centrem PAs (the. mextsection/ will denonstrate in diseus— 
sing the structure of the organization, community partici- 
pationvis,esséntial, and constitutes) a cornerstone of the 


project. 


Two major types of funding are available to the 
research centre. Each of those should be pursued simul- 
taneously for they are complementary to one another. The 


first type is core-funding and, as such, constitutes the 
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bulk of the long-term budget requirements. Core-funding 
is essential to insure a sound basis of operation and some 


security for the crucial first few years. The purpose of 


the core-funding would be twofold; first it would be used 
to defray overhead expenses associated with staffing, with 
planning and development expenses, with some equipment 
costs and with the overall administrative expenditures 
the-centre? would rum into.) Secondly, parmor thie siaistie 
tutional support would be set aside to create a reserve 
fund which would allow greater flexibility and a capa- 
city to react with some immediacy to specific situations. 
It would be necessary that this type of support be availa- 
ble’ on the basis of a Ue eoveay agreement, for’ ‘this: would 
coustitute the.large partvof the: financing wat Leger an, 


ring the initial years. 


The question of where these funds should originate 
from is likely to be very complex. It is indeed doubtful 
that any agenty would agree to commit itself without being 
Forced to do so either through some political decision jiocr 
through a drastic change in the current government poli- 
cy on support to external fresearchi‘proups. ‘Sincethe 
early 1970's the tendency for governments has been to 


support funding on a proposal basis, i.e. money contri- 
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buted to carry out a specific research project by con- 
trast to seed-money or start-up grants. In chapter 4, 

it was shown that this had severe consequences on existing 
research institutions, such as the Center for Settlement 


Studies. 


Undoubtedly, there is a need for change in that 
regard if the regional research centres proposed here are 
to have a fair chance at establishing themselves in the 


initial years. 


One likely source of funding at the federal le- 
vel lies with the Ministry of State formula. Two such mi- 
nistries were created around the Start of the’L9/04%s7"one 
in Urban Affairs, the other in Science and Technology. As 
expressed by Aucoin and French in a publication of the 
Science Council (114), the ministries of State were "admi- 
nistrative mechanisms which would increase flexibility and 
the Cabinet 's*capacity to make policy decisions. Minis- 


ters of State were to be agents of the national pursuit 


114 Aucoin, Peter and Richard French. Knowledge, 
Power and Public Policy. Background Study 
Nos SlsmOttawas. Science Council) “ofeCanada, 
Love. 
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of government goals and coordination of at least some of 
the policies and programs of departmental fiefdoms, al- 
though they were not to become massive bureaucracies them- 
selves. Rather their influence was to be brought to bear 
through the excellence of the information, analysis and 


policy developed by their staff"'. 


While that formula was of obvious merit in that it 
allowed outside groups (such as research centres) greater 
access to government assistance, it did not achieve what 
its proponents had hoped for. For instance, the phasing 
out ofthe) activitiessof ithe Ministryvof (Stave (fous rban 
Affairs put an end to promising initiatives and a return 
to a more traditional approach. As noted earlier there 
had been within that Ministry some consideration given 
to the development of regional research centres dealing 
with the urban process and funded mainly through the 
Ministry's budget. 

ry 

Despite the discontinuation of the operations of 
thatvMinistry, there still) vemains tthe possibility fofipro— 
ceeding through its counterpart in Science and Technology 
which is also involved, through support programs, in uni- 


versity research. 


odes 


The second major type of funding is usually re- 
ferred to as contract funding. It consists of payments 
received by the research centre for undertaking specific 
projects on behalf of a client. It is foreseen that these 
contracts will generally be government - sponsored, for the 
centre's emphasis will be on matters of public policy. 
While it is recognized that core-funding is indispensable, 
contract funding has definite advantages. The finest tis 
that it allows individual agencies and ministries to par- 
ticipate in and benefit from the services of a research 
centre. Although most ministries do not have extensive 
core-funding programs, they always dispose of funds for 
specific research proposals. Contract funding also ex- 
pands the resources allocated to the: centre ':s.different 
research priorities initiated through core-funding. One 
drawback most existing research institutions have had to 
live with was the confined scope of their activities due 
to limited funding sources. For instance, the refusal by 
the Centre fot Settlement Studies to accept the necessity 
of the contract approach has substantially contributed to 
its closure and has made impossible in some cases the com- 


pletion of particular research programs. 


oa 
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It. is «true however) that (this type! of@findnetal 
support represents a considerable administrative burden 
for the research centre. Even if government is turning 
toward this kind of assistance, it seems that the fund 
application and the granting processes have not been sub- 
stantially improved. Both are still long and time con- 
suming activities and could obviously not be carried out 
without some financial resources for overhead at the cen- 
tre's level. It is obvious that the present bureaucratic 
process is set up in such a way as to discourage as much 
as possible the request for financial assistance from out- 


Side: 


Lt ‘seems 4then thaw inprordey tor governments to 
benefit, from thelpresercevet Wcentres! on policy research, 
the first requisite is for them to have a clearer policy 
on research centres. The previous observations are mostly 
based on the federal scene — mainly because this is where 
most of the support for institutional research has come 


from. 


The provincial government in Ontario has, judging 
from existing assistance programs, come to rely on’ consul= 
ting work done by professional firms. Most of the re- v 


search dealing with Northern Ontario is carried out by 
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consultant services and is mostly of the corrective type, 
i.e. it looks at the consequence(s) of problems rather 
than the source(s). Preventive research is a new concept 


pn.Oprario tnd, .on the rare occasions it is done, it. takes 


place through government agencies themselves. 


If some of the considerable financial resources 
invested un'commercially run consulting firms was to be 
redirected into preventive research done by less profit 
motivated bodies, substantial long term gains could de- 


Tivettior Northern Ontario. 


Another important’ source of ‘contract funding ori- 
ginates from groups that may not necessarily have a first 
hand in normal policy design but which are always affected 
by it and may want to increase their role in it. These 
are in the private Sector, he minicipal sector and «the 
pera-public weeter) “The latter refers to groups that owe 
theim Sxistentesto public funds but which are not part. of 
the government policy structure itself, for instance 
school boards, tourism associations, health boards, li- 


braryaboards petcue. 
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As to Che municipal sector, a netoum in Local 
government as proposed here would increase the monetary 
and financial capacity of local and regional levels to 
initiate’ things, particularly in the field of poley=re— 


search. 


J-2e 6LHE STRUCTURE 


The most, essential characteristic of the organi= 
zational framework of the regional research centre is its 
capacity to respond to local and.negionaly needs ton more 
appropriate policy decisions. As it has been previously 
argued in this thesis. the lack. of.pastici patvonvor soca! 
and regional forces in the decision-making process has 


generated latent although widespread discontent within 


the population. 


The argument stating that core-funding should ori- 
ginate from a,national funding source, e.g. Ministry of 
State, does not suggest in any way that the approach or 
the structure. shouldbe dictated by (that. levelhsOndthe 


contrary, previous experiences have shown that governments by 


ee 


themselves are rarely capable of adequately gauging even 
the most basic needs of a specific region. (Ld. pe nLS 25 


even more so the case in frontier and resource regions 


o~ 


where. the statistical data base is at best only partially 
complete, and where the mechanisms to collect or update 
this information are insufficient. As it has been argued 
by the Canadian Council on Rural Development in its de- 
velopment strategy for the Mid-North, it is important that 
senior levels.of,the civil service stop considering hu- 
man problems at the local or regional levels in terms of 
structures which fit theoretical models ofsadministra— 


Pony LO.) 


In light of these consideration, it then becomes 


imperative that the regional research centre in any region 


— eee 


115 A case could be developed here to show that 
programs initiated at the federal level most 
often rely on a philosophy or standardization 
and base the specifics of their action, be Ge 
regionally, on statistics originating at the 
central, level: This is the,case of programs 
such as Canada Works, Young Canada at work, 
Local Employment Initiative etc... which are 
characterized by a distribution of funds <sole= 
ly based on unemployment figures which do not 
necessarily represent well the needs of the 

* region. 


116 CCRD, A Development Strategy for the Mid-North 
Br Candeanid blLawsips Dy 
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be developed according to locally-based priorities deter- 
mined to the largest possible extent by those directly 
affected by the results of that program. This does not 
preclude the necessity of establishing a partnership with 
governments for they will have to be involved at every 
stage of the process. At the beginning these governments 
will provide important organizational help to be followed 
throughout the development phase with occasional technical 
and staff assistance as well as a participation in the 
determination of appropriate local research PILOTrTties. 
But more important will be their role at the end of the 
process, the recommendations coming from the policy re- 
search process at the resionall level characteristically 
require a coordinated effort by a number of governments in 


order to be implemented. 


The major objective to bring into focus when dea- 
ling with the structural details of the research centre is 
the method of+- maximizing participation from any given 
source, in order that a new community-government rela- 


tionship be obtained. 


The following proposition constitutes an "ideal" 


situation whereby the pursued objective could be best 


i Es 


achieved. It is made up of five components which are as 


follows and which will be briefly explained. 


TASK FORCE 
V 


 aovrsoey COUNCIL | 
| 
y 
STEERING COMMITTEE 
1 i 
CENTRE'S DIRECTOR |-~ COMMITTEES 


is, © TASK FORCE 


WORKING 


The mandate of the task force will be limited to 
the broad identification of the region's characteristics 
and to the determination of the general terms of refe- 


rence of the research centre. 


The formation of this task force would be ini- 


tiated through the institution involved in core-funding, 
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e.g. Ministry of State, and would bring together local 
expertise to complement the knowledge basis of the for- 
mer. An assessment of the more valuable regional exper- 
tise would help determine the composition of, Ghestask 
force. Those actively involved or preoccupied with va- 
rious aspects of regional development or those known for 
their involvement in specific sectors of activity (erg. 
industries, education, health, etc...) could be approached 


to participate in the task force. 


For instance, the presence of universities wi- 
thin a region would constitute an important component of 
this preliminary phase, for these imstitucLonssoLtenpos= 
sess valuable information on the region. Also, they are 
likely to be involved on a regular basis once the final 


administrative set-up of the centre has ‘been approved. 


The task force should be asked to report within 
a period of a* few months. Specifically its mandate is 


thirectola. 


A. To determine the overall situation of the re- 
gion in terms of its strengths and weaknesses, 
of its major problem areas, of the forces that 
could become involved once the centre is ope- 
rational, of the presence of public agencies 


to support research either through provision 
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of information or implementation of possible;re- 
d@arch. wesults.. Im short, it is ta “sketen 

out'' the area with regard to its character: s— 
Piccse tbe us also vo duitiate the drawing of a 
parallel between these characteristics and the 


existing government policies. 


To outline the broad objectives the centre 
will pursue, at least until a better grasp of 
the regional scene has been achieved by the 


centre. 


To hire a research director for the centre and, 
with him, to, choose the members that will make 


up the advisory council. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


The advisory council plavs an important role in 


the centre's: structure Ensotar as it represents TEs: most 


crucial link with groups involved in regional development. 


It constitutes the forum through which the coordination 


of efforts will take place, as well asa. perfect oppor— 


tunity to gauge reactions to research proposals prepared 


by the centre's staff. Moreover, the members on that 


council should he ‘nstrumental in keeping the centre in 


touch withs the changes) .in the funding opportunities as 


well as with the various needs for research. 


ae) 


The council would necessarily be made up of mem- 
bers from both the local and the external scenes. While 
the number may vary depending on the region involved, a 
total of about 20 individuals is envisaged for North- 
eastern Ontario. In Northeastern Ontario, for example, 
some of the many organizations whose presence may benefit 
the council are the following: the regional associations 
of municipalities (i.e) Fedération, of) Nornthenn) Ontario 
Municipalities-FONOM; or the Northeastern Ontario Muni- 
cipal Association-NEOMA); related municipal or other local 
government associations (e.g. MAC-Municipal Advisory Com- 
mittee ) Unorganized Communities Association of Northern 
Ontario, UCANOs representative(s) from thererantingragen— 
cies involved in core-funding; representatives from uni- 
versities, either! within the region (Col lepe "de; Heausnr, 
Laurentian University) or from idutsides 1 iitheyfareaun] 
volved with Northern Ontario research fat, Lakehead Uni- 
versity )% some; representation from the most important go- 
vernment agencies specifically involved in areas of re- 
search pursued by the centre (e.g. Natural Resources, 
Housing, Environment, Transportation); representatives 
from various community organizations that may exist in 
the region and who also may contribute something to the 


achievement of the research programs (e.g. planning boards, 
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consul tanes, agricultural soctet tes, eto. es “nite Ly, 
individuals that may be directly involved or interested 
in northern research or who have been instrumental in the 


setting up or management of research operations elsewhere. 


The responsibilities of the advisory council cover 
four areas. 


a) To continue the definition of overall research 
polienes for thécentre as initiated by the Task 
Force. This work should be done in a broader 
time frame and should aim at developing a re- 
seanchi strategy’ that’ would cover a 2 to 3 year 
Spans: Wha le’provisions’ for flexibility should 
betworkedoain,! thasistrategy i¢/seen ads-extre— 
mely important insofar as it will help the 
planning of specific research projects and the 
accompanying requests for funding. This speci- 
fic responsibility will be greatly facilitated 
through the initial work of the.steering com- 


mittee which will be presented below. 


bed second taskof the -council will be to suggest 
a number of research projects which are within 
thersphére of \interest-d6f\the centre: In this 
Gase, consideration is given to the fact that 
the members are often in a position of first- 
hand knowledge on either the needs or the op- 
portunities fom research, in speci icuareas.op,Al= 
though such.a,function,is, by definition, .con- 


sultative, it is seen as extremely important in- 


c) 


aaa 


sofar as the Centre's full-time staff may not 
always be fully aware of prevailing external con- 
ditions. In such cases, they may miss Opportu- 
nities to take advantage of certain funding pro- 
grams or fail to become involved with broader 


Ceam projects with other research institutions. 


This question of a link with other research 
operations constitutes a third role of the advi- 
sory council. An important requisite for the 
research centre will be its capacity to develop 
cooperation with other institutions in order to 
minimize the "vacuum'' created by its remote lo- 
cation. It may indeed be difficult for the mana- 
gers of the centre to; be, at. all-timessinaa po- 
sition, foridentify potential Is, imterestings” ‘or 
interested groups and to maintain close liaison 
with, them: <Forpthis reason,. thareownen members, 
coming from various milieux, would be more in 


Couch with this external reality. 


The fourth responsibility may be the most critical 
the council may have to assume. It concerns the 
Initiation” ef contacts necessary CoO” Secure” Core= 
funding from various sources. The point has been 
previously made that type of funding is essential 
to the pursuit of any activity within the research 


centre. 


The members of the advisory council will come 
from different organizations which, although they 
may be working on many different projects, “have 
in common their involvement and interest in nor-— 


Ehern ‘developments "*As*such- they are considered 
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dedicated to, the pursuit of. better research in 
the Mid-North. .It. will be expected:of them, that, 
outside the context of the bi-annual council mee- 
tings, they will ,act as, representatives. of the 
Centre at the level sof funding agencies, actual 
and, potential,. and which may be, é¢ither local or 


SxcCernial’. 


Oo. STEERING. COMMITTEE 


The steering committee is essentially concerned 
with the more detailed strategy decisions of the research 
Cenlve, joLicly witi Lhe centre's drrector.” “ihe commit— 
tee also Jinks the centre and its Stafk with the advisory 


COURCL I. 


Because of its functions, described hereafter, the 
committee will have a multidisciplinary character along 
with a strone representation from research expertise. 
Since many decisions will deal with budget matters, admi- 


Hrstiraurye skills are important . 


While, as in the case of the advisory council, 
the number of members may vary from one centre to the 
other depending on regional circumstances and regional 
priorities piat tshould noty for Che tsake sof epiiciencyy "be 


composed of more than 7 members. For similar reasons, 


ee, 


it should not: havee less’ than 4.or. 5) memberse cCosminimize 


the work, load. of each committee, member. 


~ 


There are six specific functions. 


a) To elaborate and/or approve research strategies 
and programs and to make sure they suit the ob- 
jectives and policies of the centre as deter- 
mined) by’ ‘the advisory (councid<92 this worl wis 


done tin (consultation with: thevdinecsor. 


b) To examine and make decisions on specific re- 
séarch’ projects as ‘presented bythe di rectormot 
the centre on behalf of individual researchers, 
particularly ‘with resard "to -fundine -and -inbe— 
pration within the overall’ prior teres om iene 


centre. 


c) To supervise the program administration of—the 
centre. particularly in: terms of) the allocation 
of adequate funding to the various research pro- 


grams of the centre. 


d) With respect to funding, the steering committee 
Ls €xpetted to tassist Che? director in obtains 
contract funds for the pursuit of, the; research 
peee rene: This may require that individual com- 
mittee members assume responsibility for speci- 


fice dossiers’. 


e) The steering committee's mandate also includes 
the. preparation.of, the agenda, for the,advisony 


council bi-annual meetings. 
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fia The finals-function orm ther steering- committee 
involves the selection and hiring of a research 
director when a Vacancy, occurs. .As. part of this 
responsibility, the committee must also assess 
the performance of the current director on a-year- 
ly basis and following this evaluation make the 
appropriate recommendations. The steering commit— 
fee is responsible for the director's’ contract 


renewal. 


Ge) THE. DIRECTOR 


The work of the director requires commitment, at 
both the programming and the administrative levels. He 
is expected to show initiative in preparing and presenting 
new programs while simultaneously acting as a coordinator 
for current projects and manager of operations, including 


finance. 


More specifically, his responsibilities cover 
seven areas, the last two of which are strictly adminis- 
o 
trative: 


a) to develop the terms of reference of specific 
research projects and to prepare for their sub- 


mission to the steering committee; 


b) to propose the creation of various research 
teams and to bring together within each of them 
the expertise necessary to undertake the pur- 


Suit of specific research projects, 
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c) to create the required working committees (see 
5 below); 


d) to’ coordinate the’ activities of the various 


research teams; 4 


e) to develop mechanisms whereby the synthesis and 
the integration of their research results could 
become possible, and to facilitate implementa- 
tion 

f) to prepare requests for contract funding and 
to submit those to the appropriate agencies. 

To respond also to specific proposals that may 


fall within the mandate and objectives of the 


Centre; 


g) to see to the day-to-day affairs of the Centre. 


As part. of his- duties, the director jis alco dio 
rectly responsible for ensuring representation from the 


Centre at various official functions. 
5. WORKING COMMITTEES 


The committees are consultative and are formed 
only when their presence is of pdétential benefit to a ree 
Search projece. . they are important mostly because they 
allow for’ the continuous participation of the Tdocal eles 
ment, which has been identified as a major feature of 


the centre! 
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The reason behind ‘the ‘creatiom of these conmmit-— 
tees Me it etineredseslecalyiipmt linto speciite wresearch 
programs and their ensuing projects. These groups are 
formed and disbanded as community needs are identified 


and met. 


By nature, these committees can act as middle men 
between the community and the research teams. In fact, 
ude only wi hiznthey help the researchers inthe develop 
ment of adequate research components, but they will also, 
updiipLo ject) completiomyor iat any other stage that -re- 
qdimes such inverventiionmy feed back ‘to the community. eon- 


cerning the progress of the project. 


Rsersouch, thevcommittees are thus attributed» the 
following functions: 


a) tochelp*researchers assess needs$ 


HVitowwssi'st researchers in establishing project 
PELOrLuLes ; 

@) tordiscuss* proposed alternatives; 

djs tor preépose’ appropriate, solutions; 


Qe). to, act as-liaison,with) the community atv large. 


| 
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5.22 PERSONNEL 


The nlecessity, of the multidisciplinary approach 
has been discussed at length in this thesis (Chapters 
3.2 and 5.1). The line of reasoning is that the changes 
being proposed to the present problem-solving approach 
are substantial, given the complexity of the current so- 


cial and economic systems. 


Therefore, since the changes needed are deep and 
far-reaching and go beyond the limits of any one disci- 
pline, the input of various specialties is required to 
provide the communities with the expertise to bringrabout 


local improvement. 


In her in-house proposal to the Ministry of State 
for Urban Affairs, Audrey Stewart (117) deals with this 
issue of staffing and makes a number of points; that. suit 
well the philosophy Of this sbhesis. She, Loreinstance, 
urges the necessity of an interdisciplinary approach for, 


she says, iti willy "provide useful ‘and accurate results" by 


11/7 Canada = Ministry of State for Urban Affaire. 
Proposal on Regional Research Centres. Mimeo. 
ttawa: | AG 
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generabingawhat “none ‘of “the traditional research dis-— 
ciplines ould mbone carry outs." ' She further points 
out that the centre's "scope of enquiry will be shaped by 
the complexity of the region itself-involving both rural 
and urban elements, and social, economic, resource, phy- 


sical, environmental. and administrative dimensions”. (118) 


hesecond of Stewart's points which fits this the- 
sis deythe mining (of £Ull=time and’ part-time staff. An 
obvious problem of the centre will be to achieve the ba- 
lames between efficiency sand flexibility. Efficiency re- 
fers to the centre having a staff large enough to carry 
out research in many policy areas without having to com- 
promise too largely on the quality of the overall pro- 
etamijef lexibility*ampltes! that the ‘centre will be able 
to react with some immediacy to the changing conditions 
shaping the research. Often, large research operations 
have a tendency to develop proposals and strategies so 
complex that €ven a small change may force a complete 
reassessment of the project. Large research schemes also 


contribute to increasing discipline isolationism inso- 


118. Tbid., p. 4. 
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far as researchers are expected to produce an isolated 

section of a research instead of a component toffit P9Gon— 
sequently, as they can function quasi-independently from 
their co-workers in other disciplines, little contact or 


cooperation is required during elaboration. 


The full-time staff requirements do. not need to 
be substantial... In. fact;,whateis required isSonly*a small 
"permanent core of researchers working full-time at the 
centre, augmented by others brought in under various forms 
of co-optation". Stewart further states thao, melehnin a 
university participation scheme, "the strategy of using 
visitors, offering fellowships and part-time appointments, 
and the use of volunteered help should enable the centre 
to participate in the larger personnel market of univer- 


sities, governments and industries". (119) 


The full-time core. staffineeds consastevor only a 
director plus*two or three assistants backed up by some 


clerical workers, 


ee 
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Depending on the affiliation a particular centre 
will choose to adopt, the part-time researchers will come 
EFom GirLerent sotirces. LE pthe centre functions Lipelose 
cooperation with a university, an obvious pool of profes- 
sional expertise lies with the university departments 
themselves. Indeed, the universities constitute the 
broadest category of institutional support for research. 
ite Northeastern, Ontario, a consortia of runiversities could 
take part in ensuring institutional infrastructure sup- 
port. There éxist five post-secondary institutions that 
could interact with one another in providing assistance 
to the research centre: Laurentian University in Sudbury, 
Lakehead University in Thunder Bay, Collége Universitaire 
de Hearst in Hearst/Kapuskasing, Nipissing University 
College in North Bay and Algoma University College in 
Sault Ste-Marie. Together, these institutions could like- 
iy Provide Surricient’.staLt power, to: fulfill, the \centrets 
needs. Different schemes would be available whereby this 
eollaboration*could be made constant. For instance, work 
for the centre could be recognized for the purpose of sab- 
batiecal 1éavess.-1t could also6.be considered as .equivalent 
to the normal teaching load in cases where faculty mem- 
bers G@revinvelved with specific research projects< //In 


these instances, those researchers would be "on loan" from 
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theirtinstitution.” "the advantages "opr ehre Gyperon-at— 
rangement are obvious insofar as the financial burden for 
the research institute is limited to material or back- 


ground staff. 


Avehitrd-epttem ts*in“atracul tyr exehanpe onea* term 
basis whereby staff ‘would not "only *tedeh ror ehe-heste ius=— 


titution’ but “also*collaborate on “a research’ project. 


Finally, universities can offer the energy and 
resources of graduate students wishing to conduct research 
and who would be under the direction and supervision of 
one of the staff members. ‘In some cases, this ‘supervi- 
sion may not even be necessary insofar as a student may 
only be“using “the Edeilities '6f the ‘eentre Cos zauhnerieaura 
or achieve part of a? researen proqece-whtle sti imibeing 


under the supervision of his own advisor. 


The public sector can also provide expertise. Go- 
vernment agencies sometimes carry out research functions 
that are beyond the normal departmental operations~* It 
has been hypothesized that such research is often carried 
out in isolation o£ the community needs’ and aspirations. 


Working within a more appropriate setting where every ac- 
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tion is geared towards the type of policy intervention 
these government studies wish to achieve may make such 
exercises more productive and regionally relevant. 
Cooperation can also be developed with those agen- 
eres otythe government thatfare research ortented. "For 
imsitaneces inJiNoxtheastern Ontario, ‘the Great’ Lakes Forest 
Research Centre of the federal Ministry of the Environ-— 
ment focusses only on research adapted to the regional si- 
tuation jim forestry.) Joint programs! coulid be undertaken 
with this agency to further the state of knowledge and 
improve policy decisions. The same could be said of the 
regional operations of the federal experimental farms sys- . 


tem ‘and theixn .research, im agriculture. 


Fimay, the private ‘sectoryreulds also share’ its 


=< 


resources Wrth* the centre and benerit from the expertise 
available. As an example particularly relevant to North- 
eastern Ontario, pulp and paper operations and lumber 
MmELES  precectpied withithél question of vreforestation and 
rejuvenation could gain substantially from joint ventures. 
Past! 6xperiences have shown that in that field, the pri- 
vate sector has not always been on top of developments 


when it comes to improving these techniques. 
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SECTION II. REGIONAL RESEARCH CENTRE: THE CONCEPT 


Chapter 6. The outcome 


6.1 The impact on the problem-solving capacity 

of the region. 

Much has been said in the previous sections about 
the potential merits of the regional research centre for- 
mula. The basis of the argument rested upon the rela- 
tionship between local government reform and the role of 
the research cantre tasiea Supplier of services to the new 
form of .lo¢aly governmenbwvashtewadeturther stressed in 
chapter 5.] that the mission of the research centre was 
one of policy research and that it had two basic objec- 
Cives:  Firstin dt wasmio: provide aumoce) gound development 
strategy for the Mid-North of Canada and) seconde Lororrer 
an independent alternative to the current southern-based 


policy-making bureaucracy. 


The impact s-suchy objectivess Goulds havet are: fare 
reaching, for“they will affect the present structure of 
decision-making by providing locally-based and, more im- 


portantly, locally-minded expertise. 


This,chaptey gpnesents ta synthesis of the two 


areas of major impact ofthe swork of ithéJréesédrch Centre, 


Pe ‘The provision OL research facilities 


As we have previously argued, an element of vital 
necessity in any attempt aimed at increasing regional au- 
tonomy in the North is the availability and access to 
knowledge, both seriously lacking at the present time. 

The current trend is to gather information and do research 
in response to situations of crisis where consequences 

are rarely. confinéd. tothe morthern regions. The best 
examples of this type of reaction lie in the resource 
sector. It is only recently that more than token efforts 
have been put into documenting the depletion of resources, 


a situation which affects the entire Ontario economic 


FieEuCceine. 


In the forest industry, little is yet known about 
rejuvenation and reforestation techniques. Ill-conceived 
and ill-managed plans were and are being carried out with, 
to no_one+s surprise, dismal results, Most programs are 
still drafted without a clear picture of the dynamics of 
northern vegetative cycles. Over and above this lack of 
technical information lies an even more important cons-— 
traint.= the attitude of present pubbkic policy-makers, who 
are guided by the criteria dictated by private enterprise 


in the resource field. 
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The involvement *6f (the Ministry “of iNatwraiResour— 
ces in an inventorytof forest reserves in certain regions 
is Very, recent sy \EELoritomtnar, athe approach was simply to 
follow the advice of the companies foresters whose inte- 
rest did not, for obvious reasons, lean towards increasing 
therr employers "expensesain cOsthy (netore:tat_oamiro- 
grammes. As a result, government agencies are now faced 
with a situation that requires immediate and costly ac- 
tion. In some regions, availability of adequate resour- 
ces 1s a serious question. “Resultsfor:recentéstudiesm ( b20) 
done by consultants on behalf of the Ontario government 
forecast a dramatic turn of events within a few years. 
According toi the Reed report, ‘severe shortages in''commer= 
cial stands could lead to dramatic changes in economic and 


social conditions in many northern communities. 


Government agencies, and particularly Natural 
Resources, were quick in downplaying the importance of the 
results+) But" the® fact’ ote thes mat termretarusatnatecnese 


agencies are incapable of coming up with more "optimistic" 


120A report” released?) in 1980%by: Reed and Wisso= 
Ciates shows that in some areas of Northeastern 
Ontario, commercial reserves may be depleted 
within the next decade. 
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data. The lack of information, the present shortages of 
professional staff and the seemingly chronic unwillingness 
OL Minisirres bo EnlLoreel certain responsi bilwties” ‘upon 
private enterprise have prevented sustained action in that 


area of forest rejuvenation. 


Semi-autonomous bodies, a formula closer to our 
proposed model, have a much better record in providing up- 
to-date information. The Great Lakes Forest Research 
Centre is Sault Ste-Marie for instance, is one of these. 
Because of its relative independence vis-a-vis the go- 
Vernment in theepursuitoof-research objectives, it 2s in 
a better position to undertake and release results of cri- 
tical studies. Though these reports do not enjoy a wide 
circulation, they are generally made available to provin- 
cial agencies. But it appears, from the lack of action, 
that these studies receive the same treatment as most 
Ociets, toc@eri tical of, curventsprovintial strategies. 

. 

It thentseems (that ‘not +only Ws it necessary to 
solve the availability and access to proper information, 
DUC wut, LS. equally-important to,change thevrattCitude of 
policy-makers as to why, how and when to use new informa- 


tion or knowledge. Chapter 5.1 explored some of the im- 
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plications,of the current acti tudevands how theimeseauch 
centre, concept would, contribute; to’ dts wnodit wcat lonneeeee 
stressed, the, vested? interest jof, they majority wf wolutie | 
: | 
cians in staying away from new policies that could prove | 


wrong previous policies to which they were politically | 


committed. 


This type of argument has also been developed by 
Sundquist who suggests that "policy-makers as such should 
not have to contribute to the process of research 
design...’ (121) | Sundquist's).argumentation! led him!) tomwad= 
vocate the concept of government-supported research ins- 
titutes while still emphasizing the necessity of separa- 
ting policy-makers from any kind of decision regarding 
even the, identification, of: researehaneeds+® Tonhimse reso 
pective. responsibilities ofboth groups ((ivet reseanchers 
vs policy-makers) were obvious and did not need permanent 
direct connections in program design. 

The proposed concept of a research institute would 


favour this distinction by removing research operations 


121 Sundquist, James L. Research brokerage: The 


weak Links. in Lynn, Caurence, ibid.s, | pa l42: 
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from the hands of the policy-makers. The presence of a 
core of independent researchers committed to planning and 
undertaking research programs in the most crucial areas of 


investigation would at all times render information and 


treated as available to the policy and decision-makers. 

The notion of increasing research freedom by clearly ._ 
drawing the line between the political process ‘and the re- 
search process is central to the present proposal. So 
far, this. Lack of distinction has been a source of con- 
fusion and frustration at the local and regional levels. 
It remains however that in order to become useful policy 
tools, permanent channels of communications have to be 
established with the local political scene. Unless some 


form of meaningful exchange and concertation can be deve- 


loped, expected changes may be less than satisfactory. 


But given the nature of the present system, such 
a change will not likely be made without much effort being 
spent by the promoters of the research institute concept. 


This situation introduces the second function. of the re- 
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search institute and its important impact on the future 


of the regional community, that of advocate. 


We 
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2. The Advocacy Role 


Working toward achieving the best interests of the 
regional community is an important element of the stated 
mandate of the research centre. By regrouping resources 
and expertise in Key, sectors of northern acclvity,. coe 
centre will increase the Capacity of northern regtons..to 
participate more meaningfully in their own future. Re- 
séarch projects that will work with: Or on benalreor tne 
northern residents will also correct the present imbalance 
of the system by reinforcing what had traditionally been 


the weak link’, ive. noOGenerieanpuL. 


In turn, this local. input throughror withetiesne 1p 
of the research centre would allow its policy recommenda-— 
tions to be more solidly anchored in the community, there- 
fore being a more accurate reflection of northern concerns 
and priorities. 

J 

The centre could actuas a liaison: between Wocal 
and other levels of government by providing information 
and advice on programs available to the North and by 
‘translating prececupationssot northerners intoraslans 
guage governments can understand: »,inithespast,. these 


"language'' differences had been a major stumbling block 
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resulting in communication breakdowns between public agen- 
cies and the residents. Despite occasional efforts by 
governments at democratising the public process, ©€.§. 
local offices of the ministry of Northern Affairs through- 
out the North, the complexity of the public bodies, and 
the requirements of the format of communications still 
impose conditions that limit the access of individuals 


to these offices. 


This is best exemplified by the necessity for any 
regional organisation wishing to communicate with higher 
levels of decision-making to do so by using the services 
of highly paid consultants. Even if direct communication 
is possible, the bureaucratic maze is’ ea deterrent toe the 
"Nnon-initiated'". Consultants have the knowledge and the 
contacts necessary to accelerate the processing of an 
application by a municipality. Most of them employ com- 
petent staff, who in most cases can direct’ their clients” 
needs to the appropriate channels. Unfortunatly, for two 
major reasons, the present consulting system is unaccep- 
table to the North. Besides the high cost of such ser- 
vices which often puts them beyond the reach on seine Le iy 
less fortunate groups or municipalities, consulting firms 


are also profit oriented private enterprises and, there= 
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fore have to minimize their costs in order to maximize re- 
turns. This explains in part their tendency to allocate 
proportionately less resources to smaller Dro eects. ewan 
account for most of the projects in northern communities, 
than to large projects where the firm is liable to bene- 
fit more, financially and otherwise. It also affects 
their approach to problem-solving to the extent that maxi- 
mization of profits implies standardizing the procedure 

to eliminate delays and Supplementary costs. This means 
that the procedure in the case of the preparation. of an 
official plan is the same in the North as it is the South 
or that ways of dealing with a housing crisis are the same 
everywhere. This standardization only facilitates the 
work of government agencies by eliminating ,specificgecon— 
ditions or solutions ,for, various communities...With. such 
an approach, consulting firms are in fact better repre- 
senting the interest of provincial agencies than that of 


their own clients. 


The standardized approach also fails to consi- 
der the varying capacity of local and regional groups in 
implementing the recommendations contained in the consul- 
tants report, Again nsing. the example of ai or ftica a |. 


plan, a community without the qualified planning personnel 
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will not be able to develop the same type of implementa- 
tion approach as a community with professional planners. 
However, this author's experience in Northeastern Ontario 
over the past four years has been that no serious conside- 


ratiomeis givemito this concernoinythermajority of con~ 


sultants' reports and recommendations. 


The role of a research centre would be to esta-— 


blish clearly the need for a specific northern approach 


by identifying the conditions which shape the northern 


communities and by making these conditions known to con- 
sultants and governments. In that way, the research 
eentre could, directly, and.indirectly, represent? the’ nor= 
thern, region,.i.e., directly. by, béinesimvolved in ‘the defi= 
nition and execution of ,major.research themes? and, indi- 
rectly, through the consultants that recognize the spe- 


GLfic conditions.of theiNorth. 


It iseimportant to note that the research centre 
does not aim at becoming a permanent "lobbyist" of nor- 
therners.,. While .this,.funetionsmay -beycarried scout /at the 
beginning because of the incapacity of northern groups to 
do it themselves due to their lack of knowledge and re- 


sources, the centre will work towards providing northern 
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groups with the "ammunition" to do their own lobbying. 
The research centre hopes to make communities and groups 
more autonomous in voicing their concerns. There would 
indeed..be little value in decreasing the North's depen- 
dency on southern institutions only to make it more de- 
pendent on a research centre. Part of the advocacy role 
is therefore made up of education - i.e. making norther- 
ners aware that expertise is available amongst themselves. 
Indeed, resources! are wasted ‘because of this tendency to 
ignore experiences of others. Duplication of efforts is 
certainly typical of northern communities. With simi- 
lar characteristics, they often share common problems. 
And to common problems, why not consider joint solutions? 
The way now is to do everything separately from one ano- 
Cher. jArlt is) toe hires and pay your own consultants if you 
Canvabhordjat,qoritois. to spend the valuable energy of 
the limited human resources in search of a solution that 
may well be available in a neighbouring community. Re- 
sources and information have to be pooled in order to 
share solutions or look for the ones that may not yet be 
known. This measure, which could be co-ordinated through 


the research centre would decrease costs and dependency. 
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Finally, this philosophy of making the most of 
limited resources simply by avoiding wastes would also be 
favoured at the regional level. Indeed, the research 
centre would provide a forum for the development of cohe- 
rent policies.at all levels andi a means. of Carrying out 
program evaluation on behalf of various groups, public 
and private. In this way, an on-going analysis of the 
applicability of policies could be conducted with the re- 
sult that modifications or changes could be implemented 


as needed. 


Sti ecmep eye ey ee 
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SECTION “I1.) REGIONALm RESEARCH, CENTRE a THE SCONGEPT 


Chapter v6.«, The outcome 


6:2 The applicability to other regions. 


The research centre model described in the pre- 
ceding chapters was developed in relation to the charac-— 
teristics of Northeastern Ontario. But the point was 
madé, first dn,the intreduction and subsequently in chap— 
ter 2, that Northeastern Ontario is a component of a wider 


region, the Canadian Mid-North. 


This section will conclude the thesis by explo- 
ring briefly the reasons that make the model applicable 
elsewhere and the importance of developing a network of 


such centres across various regions of this country. 


Geographically, other regions of the Mid-North 
would be well-suited to an application of the present con- 
cept. lhe major reasons Supporting ther applicability sot 
the concept elsewhere have been developed at length in 
chapter 2. They concern the similar nature of the various 
regions in that they share a great number of common fea- 
tures pertaining to their geography, their economy and a 


large part of their social structure. We have said for 


instance that physically, climatically, vegetatively, as 
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well as with regard to their topography and geology, these 
TFectons are very similar oY This" in’ turn obviously arreces 
the types of economic activities taking place within each 
region. Staple industries are the rule in the forestry 
and mining sectors. Access to resources has been every- 
where the developmental motive behind actions and the ma- 
jor actors in that field have been large multinational 
private corporations. This implies that decisions are 
made outside the region by people that have no interest 
in the region as a region but only as a source of raw 
material corresponding to a certain cost factor of pro- 


duction. 


Another common feature concerns the role of the 
government as a supplier of services, mostly of a cor- 
rective nature. Depending on the political philosophy of 
the party in power, this role will take place to varying 
degrees. For instance, Ontario and Alberta, which both 
have conservative governments, are less likely to step on 
corporate toes and do not have a very interventionist at- 
titude toward private capital-except to grant financial 
assistance to the larger corporations. This tendency to 
yield ‘the way ito private entrepreneurs even includes 
planning for resources, where companies are asked (and 


paid) to implement conservation programs. In Ontario, 
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the forestry sector is a perfect example with the Forest 
Management Agreements which we have previously explained. 
In Manitoba, the number of company towns is the indica- 
tion that the previous government saw favourably actions 
by multinationals. The obvious positive short run effect 
of company towns is that they save governments money while 
they are under companies' ownership. The problem arises 
when the company decides that it would be more economical 
to shut down its operation in that location and move else- 
where. Governments have to step in and maintain the com- 


munity, no matter how reduced it may be. 


In some other provinces, Québec for example, there 
seems to be more willingness on the government's part 
to adopt a preventive and participatory approach. While 
private capital remains the .principal)decision-maker, it 
has to remain attentive to the public needs. Socially- 
oriented measures are more popular and likely more costly 
for the enterprise. Environmental measures are more 
stringent and the region's future has more importance in 


the eyes of governments. 


But despite some differences in the approach from 
one province to another, economic conditions essentially 


remain the same. 
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The same type of cause to effect relationship that existed 
between piinettocs and economic features also exists between 
economic and social conditions through the Mid-North. 
Whilerthere,isya direct. link.béetween Predemieent formation 
andthe extractive industries, thereralso exists) ardirect 
link between these industries and the social conditions 
they, create.,; Traditionally.) resource: industries have 
generated boom-and-bust cycles. Migrations of workers and 
tietrcfamedicgss provisienso£r ‘servicesyto smal lers settle-— 
ments,education, health, welfare, training, dependence on / 
outside decision-making, alienation, physical and psycho-» | 
logical isolations, uncertainty about once's own future, 
are all consequences of the type of economic growth cho- 


sen as a basis of development. 


Lihiseecbearly«thenurthisvauthor’secontention that 
the type of intervention in the form of a research centre 
ist applicablentonsimilar conditions in other parts: of the 
cGOuntmy ii alntiact jetheltapplicability of :theyconceptamay 
well besuniversal since,economic;motives underlie deve= 
lopment in the majority of countries throughout the world, 
and since this economy is more and more concentrated in 
the hands of fewer large corporations. Again, the paral- 


lel between Third World countries! and northern regions of 
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developed countries that was drawn in chapter 1 is indi- 
cative of that universal applicability of the model. The 
more the people of a given region will be®able to parti- 
cipate in their own future, the closer the region will be 


to achieving development. 


An examination of Canada's Mid-northern area shows 
that a number of contiguous regions could each benefit as 
much from a research centre as Northeastern Ontario. In 
each case the exact location of the centre would be deci- 
ded after an examination of the conditions of various 
communities within the region, which one could best sup- 
port a centre or has the best resources or the more faci-— 
lities;.. Butecto give ithe ceadertaeberres understanding of 
the network mentioned earlier, the distribution of some 
centres could:«bevas follows: To the east«for instance, 
in Québec, three regions appéar ds havingMpotentialsti yes 
Lower North Shore, with a possible location in Ssept-Iles, 
its largest community; the Saguenay-Lac St-—Jean FeeLon Loy 
which the centre's location could be Chicoutimi, again 
because of its major administrative role and the presence 
of umiversityliacthhitieas ;hand Abitibi-Témiscamingue where, 
for the same reasons as in the previous choice, thevloca= 


tion could be Rouyn-Noranda. 
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To the west of Northeastern Ontario, at least five 
regions can be identified. There is first Northwestern 
Ontario, by far the most isolated of all Ontario region 
and one that would likely greatly benefit from a research 
centre. The location in this case could be Thunder Bay 
because of its prominent role although it is situated out- 
sidettheslimitsaofethe *MidsNorth as defined either “by 
Hamelin or the CCRD. Also, there is a strong link between 
Thunder Bay and the rest of Northwestern Ontario. In 
Manitoba, there would be ground to pick Winnipeg as a lo- 
cation for the researcn centre, because of the concentra- 
tion wf emost ci itherapptopriate support facilities and 
because of the past history of the Center for Settlement 
Studies which has shown that it was possible to study 
northern conditions from outside and do a good job. 
However, since one of the purposes of the centre is also 
to help increase the North's self-sufficiency, a northern 
Vocaimicm femdesimabis:.) win iNanitoba, it could be a toss 
up between two, i.e. Thompson and Churchill. While 
Thompson is more centrally located and would facilitate 
access to other northern Manitoba communities, Churchill 
would favour the inclusion of a vast portion of the North- 


west Territories, particularly along the Hudson Bay coast. 


rs 


In Saskatchewan, the absence of communities of 
importance within its northern region make the selection 
more-difficult, 5,har Ronge.,kwhiche has become the northern 
administrative capital is in fact the only choice. How- 
ever, there remains in this case the possibility of deve- 
loping a centre in relation to the resources available at 
the department of Northern Studies at the Universi tyiot 
Saskatchewan in Saskatoon. But again, given adequate sup- 


port, a northern location in La Ronge is desirable. 


Peace River could become the seat of a research 
centre for northern Alberta with the potential of ser- 
ving two other regions, i.e. part of northern British 
Columbia as well as the Great Slave Lake region in the 


Northwest Territories, including the Yellowknife area. 


Finally, the Yukon Territory would be serviced 
from a research centre located in Whitehorse, completing 


the network of research centres across Mid—Canada. (122) 


122) There» jis no reason ‘to ybelievesithaty similiar 
research centres could not be established 
in, other regions, ofthe» country,«tol-ful fad 
the needs in certain specific areas, for 
instance urban problems, agriculture, etc... 
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In conclusion the author would like to emphasize 
the importance of establishing a network of research ,cen- 
tres to address the problems of the Mid-North. Indeed, 
the point has been made throughout this thesis that no 
region within Mid-Canada can be taken in complete isola- 
tion from the’ rest, that they share common problems and 
that, together, they represent, along with the Far-North, 
the true nature of Canada, i.e. a northern country with 
vast resources and considerable potential. A network of 
research centres would have) major consequences, not only 
on their own future but also on the future development 


or the entire Mid-North. 


One direct consequence of the network would be 


—— 


in the expansion of the knowledge base with regardsto,con-— 
ditions and solutions of the Mid-North. Despite the broad 
Pet Cate lee there exists a number of variables that 
stems from specific situations in the various provincial 
Norths. For instance, Northeastern Ontario and North- 
western Québec, while they are adjoining regions with si- 
milar physical, social and economic conditions do not yet 
share a common approach to solving their weaknesses. 
Québec has adopted a much more people-oriented philosophy 
where participatory mechanisms have been set in motion 


many years ago. This means that, in the long-run, solu- 
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tions which will be put forward will have originated from 
a joint desire to go with a specific measure. The system 
of Regional Development Councils in Québec is one that has 
been in operation for many years and ries the main advan- 
tage of establishing within the decision-making process 

a consultative mechanism for people to express their con- 
cerns)” Simi larly; themnole oP Office, dey Pl anim catron: et 
de Développement du Québec (OPDQ) as a province-wide body 
preoccupied with planning has a positive impact in terms 
of removing the overall policy planning from the hands of 
ministries concerned with their own mandate and interests. 
A research centre located in Northwestern Québec would be 
in a position to document and evaluate the operation and 
success of the approach and communicate the results to 

its ‘counterparts im other=negiens |) Slhe joutcome-ofathis 
increased cooperation between provinces and territories 
would result in substantial savings in money and energy 
in the search*for*adequatesolutions i 'Lipeouldvalsonttae 
vour the’ rise, of aenational*approach, toimorthernudeve- 


lopment. 


A second consequence of establishing a network 
would be to increase the importance of research centres 


as actors in the policy-making process. The joint resour- 


as 


ces and expertise of six or seven centres would likely 
give them more weight and credibility in communicating 
their views.” At the same time, their regional base would 
tend to make them the channel of expression of regional 
concerns. (123) Cooperation amongst the various members 
of the network could also increase their say in future 
courses of action since, as previously mentioned, the re- 
sult "could bein the formulation of national policies or 


programs. 


The presence of more than one research centre also 
introduces the possibility of developing research spe- 
cialization based on the specific conditions found in one 
region or another. For instance, minority groups in the 
context of northern development could be better studied 
in the context of a region where there exists a concentra- 
tion of such groups. Saskatchewan could be well suited 
to emphasize research on native groups while Northeastern 
Ontario is characterized by its large francophone popu- 
lation. Northern Alberta or Northwestern Québec have a 


concentration of agricultural activities and may well 


V2o Thts “advocacy *role was developed in ‘chapter 6.1 
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take advantage of it to develop new policies or evaluate 
existing ones. 

Finally, the presence of a network would certainly 
make individual centres less vulnerable to outside inter- 


herence, that s.coukd. tabpect ehiveiis esi iva dae 


In the review of past experiences of research ven- 
tures in chapter 4, the fragility of isolated research ef- 
forts has been made clear, e.g. Center for Settlement Stu- 
dies. The presence of more than one centre pursuing simi- 
lar objectives would likely establish more firmly their 
rolesand their collective, capacity to sinsure pseheia jfutune 
permanence. For instance, it would certainly! be easier 
to negotiate funding agreements for ten or twelve centres 
than it would be for these ten or twelve to negotiate sepa- 
rately. This is in fact only applying the same principles 
as those used in collective bargaining. Ina different 
area, the network's impact would be to facilitate access 
to staff resources by making this type of work more ac- 
cessible and by training people in the centres' specific 


fields. of interese. 


Lt.remains,,that)the,overall »benefit .ofsrecional 


research centres across Mid-Canada would be to give ‘the 


North its real place in the national context by promoting 
its role as the most. fundamental charatteristicy this 
country has and by making Canadians aware of the meaning 


= 


of Canada as a northern country. 


To paraphrase Richard Rohmer who suggested that 
Canadians need a new "national purpose", it may be time 
“LO suar. Sharing his “dream or vision” and ‘turn our 


Collective ming to theeNorth. 
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Synoptic Conclusion. 


A wide spectrum of topics havesbeen.caveredain 
this thesis. They range from broad theoretical concepts 
through physical descriptions to organizational details 
on specific projects to evaluations. They represent an 
attempt at preparing as comprehensive a scenario as possible 
of a more ordered and planned design for northern development. 
In the early parts of the thesis, the motionson 
development has been deliberately studied in order to focus 
on what can be learned from our evaluation of development 
conditions in the so-called underdeveloped nations which 
we perceive only as African, Asiatic or South American. 
In order to identify clearly which/on the (Toni. do Wari 
conditions apply to our Canadian environment, a detailed 
description of the areas dealt with. in this, thesis-——etnhe 
Canadian Mid-North and Northeastern Ontario--have been 
prepared. These descriptions are necessary for four reasons: 
a) to understand the key components 7 that essential part 
of the Canadian faciés; b) to understand the dynamics 
of the regions - the aspirations and frustrations; c) 
to be able to place. the model proposed into 1ts real context 
and to be able to comprehend the changes it may lead to 
and the consequences of these changes on the people and 


the institutions of the Novth>, and) “dy to graspethesinpac es. 
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these changes are likely to produce on the aearity of 
the country as a whole. 

tO aeMore) speciztic sense, thesrererence to wWortheastern 
Ontario aims at showing that the approach to development, 
the inherent weaknesses in the system and the built-in 
protective devices that maintain the system are considered 
among the major conditions the proposed scenario would 
work to alleviate. 

Having thus introduced the conceptual basis and 
the descriptive component, the alternative itself is presented. 
While it should not be seen as the only solution to the 
present conflicts with regard to development in Northern 
Canada, this two-component approach represents a viable 
and comprehensive strategy encompassing both research and 
decision-making. While the thesis focuses more on the 
research component by proposing the establishment of a 
regional research centre, it presents, through a reform 
in the local government structure, a mechanism whereby 
conditions would be put in place to allow for greater northern 
participation in the decision-making process. 

IneGhevendiantt Vs hopes Chat the increased ‘role 
in the future of the North would be paralleled by a decrease 
in the léevel-of negative feelings. characterizing northern 


Petipentawiwemthe trustration of being left out.of policy 
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and decision-making, the psychological isolation from the 
'‘mainstream' and the alienation created by the sense of 


parochialism so widespreadjat, the local, bevel. 


LO. 
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Listen to the River 


This report has been written for the Anishnabeg of Armstrong, Godldns, 
Ferland, Mud River, and Auden. We have chosen to use the Ojibway word 
Anishnabeg, because many of the people we spoke to objected to being 
called indian, metis, native, or aboriginal. In deference to these 
sentiments we are using the word by which they refer to themselves, 
Anishnabeg. 


To be Anishnabeg is to be imbued of a culture and lifestyle. It crosses 
the boundaries. of racial and legal categorization such as indian, non- 
status indian, and metis. It is a way of life. 


This report has been prepared in two stages, the first involved an initial 
two week visit to the Armstrong area, and numerous interviews with both 
the Anishnabeg and non-Anishnabeg residents. A draft proposal was then 
written, and taken back into the communities to elicit comments. These 
comments were taken into account and the final draft written. 


Our initial draft has been criticized because it was addressed specifically 
to the educational and developmental needs of the aboriginal residents 
"north of fifty". Admittedly, the Ontario Royal Commission on the Northern 
Environment's mandate covers all northern residents, however in the area 

of Armstrong the vast majority of the residents are Anishnabeg. Most of 
the residents "north of fifty" are either Cree or Anishnabeg. 


In our experience they are indeed the last people to be considered in any 
major development. Their rate of underemployment is far greater than that 
of white northerners, and their educational and developmental needs are 
distinctly different, and sometimes diametrically opposed to those of the 
white populace. 


For these reasons we have chosen to address ourselves solely to the needs 
of the Anishnabeg and other indigenous peoples "north of fifty”. 


One of the most important things we wish to express in this introduction 
is our deep sense of admiration for the Anishnabeg. They have survived 
and are continuing to survive under many difficult circumstances. As one 
social worker said, "I shudder to think what would happen to the average 
middle class-white family if they were forced to live under similar 
conditions." 


The Anishnabeg do not need our pity. Pity is three-quarters arrogance, and 
one-quarter uselessness. What they do need is to be listened to and their 
concerns heard. 


Perhaps our ultimate reason for listening and lending assistance, At. 


requested, is out of concern for our own society. In the long run it will 
do us immeasurable good to know that... yes we as a society still have the 
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human capacity to care and respect other human beings who choose to be 
different and separate from us, to recognize their humanity. There is 
much we can learn from each other, if we listen. 


No culture remains static. It is however, a common assumption held by 
whites that the aboriginal people of Canada should either go back to their 
lifestyles of 300 years ago or become totally assimilated into modern 
white society. Neither of these options are realistic or fair. The 
Anishnabeg and al] aboriginal peoples will be the sole pilots of their 
cultural ships. There cannot be, nor should there be, any attempt on the 
part of white society to influence this course of evolution. 


This prejudice on the part of white society is often reflected in our 
attitudes to work and education. Many employers see the ability to conform 
to "our" traditional work and labour practices as a skill rather than what 
it really is a cultural tradition. The same tasks may be accomplished or 
the same knowledge acquired by different means. Some of these alternatives 
will be more appropriate to the dreams and hopes of residents North of 50 
and in the long run may help white society "walk the way it talks”. 


It has been suggested to us that we should have recommended further SOC10- 
economic studies, both post and pre-development, to be carried out in 
Armstrong, and the rail communities. This is nonsense. 


To date, there have been at least five studies we know of done on these 
communities, all of them expressing shock, disbelief, and outrage at the 
conditions they found. None of these studies, however, resulted in anything 
being done to alleviate the situation. The Anishnabeg are sick to death 

of researchers. 


It is time for action, the problems are more than obvious. 


Throughout this report we EA interspersed quotations from Anishnabeg 
residents. Although these quotes may not seem to relate directly to the. 

text of the report, we feel they: convey the mood and flavour of living in 
Armstrong and the rail communities. Othér quotes, vignettes of incidences, 
and situations. have also been included. One criticism of the original draft 
was these were unprofessional. Yt is our considered opinion that an 
understandable report best serves the. interest of all. Too often the language 
of "professional" reports sterilize the most important aspects the imagery and 
symbolism of ordinary people. It is this very imagery and symbolism which 
combine to form a peoples perception of themselves, where they are going, 


and where they want to go. 


Frontier College 


Frontier College is Canada's oldest adult education institution. We are a 
non-profit organization primarily concerned with adult literacy. Much of 
our work has involved the provision of adult education in remote wilderness 
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settings, hence the name "Erontier". To do this requires new and innovative 
approaches to education. 


This report is based on years of practical experience of taking useful 
education to people in their own communities. 


The Little Jackfish Report Recommendations 


Major Recommendations 


All_major development corporations who operate "North of Fifty" be required 
by provincial legislation to provide funds for the training and education 
of Anishnabeg residents in the corporation's zone of socio-economic 
influence. 


-this should apply to all major develop- 
ment organizations, thereby including 
crown corporations, private enterprise, 
and government agencies. 


-in the case of Ontario Hydw and the 
proposed Little Jack fish River Paosect 
ths provision of funds could be 
accomplsshied by a formula that would 
See 20¢ per man/hour expended on the 
project, Set aside for adult education. 


-75% of the estimated total of the fund 
would be available before the commence- 
ment of the development for adult 
education. 


-this fund would be administered locally 
by Anishnabeg residents. 


-funds for long term adult educational 
opportunities be provided by means of 
a surtax on the particular resource 
being extracted. 


-in the case of the Litthe Jack fish River 
Project this should be based on a 10% 
sur tax on the water rental fees Ontar co 
Hydru currently pays to the provinctal 
government, 


All major Sabana corporations be required by provincial legislation to 
hire 80% of the available male and female work force in the corporation's 
zone of socio-economic influence. 
Further Recommendations 
Anishnabeg women should be encouraged to take part in non-traditional employment 
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training, e.g. managerial positions and heavy equipment operation. 


-50% of such training positions should be 
set aside for Anishnabeg women 


-daycare should be made available free, to 
mothers who wish to undertake skills training 
or join the workforce. 


The establishment of local Anishnabeg owned corporations should be encouraged, 
and these corporations should take part in any major developments. 


-venture capital, training, and advisory 
services should be provided to prospective 
corporation participants 


-tenders for sub-contracts should be 
advertised locally and preference given 
to local Anishnabeg sub-contractors 
when bids are assessed 


Training and work should be tade as flexible as possible fitting the job 
to the individual, not vice-versa. 


-in the case of the Little Jackfish River 
Project this should c<nvolve "klex-time", 
job sharing, and scheduling work around 
majon traditional cultural events. 


_ Basic literacy training be provided for all of those persons who express a need, 
particularly in an on-the-job training setting, as well as in the classroom. 


Life skills courses be offered to prepare the student for changes in his/her 
lifestyle. These courses should not be erosive to the students lifestyle, but 
merely an explanation of the new Situations which he/she may encounter. 


In no instance should the above two recommendations be used as a pre-condition 
to on-the-job training or appropriate employment. 


Wherever possible classroom training be augmented by an on-the-job training 
component. 


Specific programs in industrial safety and general industrial orientation be 
provided for prospective employees. 


Business ventures should be of a small and manageable size and grow with the 
expertise and experience of the participants. 
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The purpose and scope of this report is to make concrete recommendations to 
the Royal Commission on the Northern Environment, concerning opportunities 
for education and employment in the communities of Collins, Armstrong, Mud 
River, Ferland, and Auden. The aim of these recommendations is to ensure 
the predominantly Anishnabeg populations of these communities receive the 
optimum benefit from development, while incurring the least detriment. 

In particular these recommendations deal with Ontario Hydro's proposed 
Little Jackfish River Hydroelectric development, which if it is approved 
will commence sometime in 1984. These recommendations, however, should 
applied to all developments that take place “North of 50", thereby including 
crown corporations, private logging operations, or existing government 
agencies such as the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. 


Little Jackfish 1982 


Communities -located on the Canadian National Railways 

line along the north shore of Lake Nipigon. 

-population: Armstrong 500; Collins 130; 
Mud River 30; Ferland 110; Auden 135 
(source: Ramsay Report). 

-these figures are all high, since many 
families have moved to larger centres. 

-33% of the population is under the age of 
15 in Armstrong (source: Ontario Hydro's 
Baseline EAD 


Lack of Accessability -with the exception of Armstrong and Auden 
all other communities can be reached only 
by rail or air transport. 

-~Auden is connected with Highway 11 by 85 
miles of gravel road. 

-goods and services are expensive, and 
scarce, particularly the fuel oil or 
gasoline, which owing to CNR's tariff 
regulations must be shipped only in freight 
vehicles. 

-freight train will not stop in Ferland, Mud 
River or Auden. 

-goods and services in Armstrong are somewhat 
Cheaper because of the road link to Thunder 
Bay. 

-most residents of the other rail communities 
use Armstrong as their source of supplies. 

-since VIA Rail has cut back its passenger 
services a shopping trip to Armstrong involves 
staying over for two nights. 


Although the distances between these communities are small, relative to today's 
automobile-owning-majority, the movement of goods and services has become, for 
them, a major impediment to development. 
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There is avery tall young man frum Ferland, who every v ther day 
walks the tem mile nound trip to the Little grocery store 4n 

Mud River. His stride 46 Long and Light and he carries a walking 
stagj. He 46 the grocery man for Ferland. 

Sometimes he has as many. as Seven on eight orders. These orders 
ane kept separately in the numerous pockets of his ckothing. 

They are written by him on Uitthe scraps of paper which are then 
wrapped around the estimated amount of money 4t will take to 
purchase the «tems. 


After carefully reading a List to the. storekeeper, he then pays 
for the goods with the money. The change and the Rist are then 
put back in the appropriate pocket. He then extracts another 
List from a different pocket and so the system goes until all 
of the Lists have been answered. Fhour, tea, cans of Stew, 
sanitary pads, and chocolate bars. 


This series of transactions takes about an hour and is punctuated 

by much good natured repartee between himsels and the stone 
keeper. During this tame the young man consumes five Sweet Marre 

chocolate bars, une for every mile he must walk back to Ferland. 


When all of the purchases have been made and the {i 6th chocolate 
ban eaten, he methodically, packs alk of the goods snto an 
enormous Dekuth pack. Ona heavy day it will weigh as much as 90 
pounds. 


Then he is gone, down the ractway tracks, his tong stride only 


sLightky altered by the weight of his Load, hs Atakh swinging 
nythmicatly out before him. 


Housing -inadequate: usually consisting of small 
uninsulated cabins of log or plywood frame 
construction. 


-overcrowded: in some cases more than one 
family live in a dwelling, in extreme cases 
the Children's Aid Society may remove children 
from homes because of overcrowding. 

-homes are heated by means of wood stoves, 
or where it can be afforded by oil stoves. 

-electricity is available only in Armstrong 
and is not usually used by Anishnabeg. 

The source of power is diesel generated 
and is very expensive. 

-sewage disposal for Anishnabeg usually 
consists of outdoor privies. 

-water is hauled from communal wells, in 
many cases these wells are contaminated by 
the proximity of outdoor privies. 

-at present a number of new "low income" 
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The conditions in these communities are the result of isolation, lack of funds, 
and géneral bureaucratic neglect. In our estimation they are some of the worst 
to be found anywhere in Canada. ~ 


=H 
houses are being built in Armstrong. 
Observations 
In the community of Ferland there is only one communal well for the 110 -/ 
The water from it is unfit to drink and is used for washing only. Drinking 

water must be hauled from a forest stream some distance from the community. 

Ferland itself is situated in a swamp. 


(Inappropriate Education) -provided to the level of grade eight 
in Collins, Armstrong and Auden. | 


-children from other communities are 
billetted out in the above three 
communities. 

-all children, Anishnabeg and non-Anishnabé 
are schooled on the assumption that Engli 
is their first language. 

-in the case of Anishnabeg children this 
assumption is almost always incorrect. 

-because of this lack of fluency the 
children are identified as disadvantaged 
and somewhat behind in their development. 

-schooling is geared not to the student's 
need but to the system's. 

-the school system's inability to 
enrich the child results in frustration 
and a negative self-image. 

-schooling in Thunder Bay separates the 
student from his home, family, etc. 
and fails to meet the needs of the 
individual. 


Observations 


The situation where the first language of the student has come to be identified 
as English, stems from a mixture of English and Ojibway being spoken in the home. 
The English, spoken for the most part by the parents, is limited, while older 
members of the extended family tend to speak to the child in Ojibway only. 


Mr. Fred Porter, Supervisory Principal of the Northern District School Area 
said he felt the native children came to school approximately two years behind 
in their development. He attributed this to a lack of stimulus in the home 
environment. Because children are two years behind the expectations and 
requirements of the school system, it is not valid to promote the myth of cultural 
deprivation. Perhaps the school system's inherent assumption that all children 
should be fully functional in English when they start school needs to be 
challenged. 

ys 
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In his report entitled “Secondary Education for Canadian Registered Indians, 
Dr. Joseph Couture aptly addresses these perceptions: 


oh 


The two following statements are misconceptions: 


ae "Indian children are disadvantaged" - frequently an 
inappropriate perception. This argument contends that, 
because of their lack of readiness relative to dominant 
society school achievement criteria, Indian children 
get off to a bad start in non-Indian schools. The 
appropriate remedy is assumed to reside in the provision 
of ‘compensatory education’. The remedialists fait to 
observe that virtually all children in the present schoo] 
system are disadvantaged’. To hold that fe grouping of 
children into two groups, 1-€. those who do it "well" 
and those who do badly is unfavourably biased towards 
minority group children, and that grade level groupings , 
which is a deeply entrenched practise, does not accomodate 
individual differences and uniquenesses. 


There is a tendency to provide programs which will help 
"disadvantaged" children to change (shape up). These 
children are regarded as culturally inferior, whereas 
it would be more appropriate to regard such children 

as simply functionally inferior relative to dominant 
society survival requirements. Little or no 
accomodation has been made of their “street” smarts, 
metaphoric/symobol ic thinking abilities. 


b. "Indian students drop-out at alarming rates" - another 
inappropriate stance. This commonly made observation 
initmates that there is something wrong with the student, 
exclusive of the System. 


It may well be more frequent than conventional wisdom 
and practise are prepared to admit that drop-outs are 


simply healthy respondents to an unrewardin situation." 


_Dr. Joseph Couture former 
Head of Native Studies 
Trent University, currently 
Professor at Athabasca Univ. 


Because any schooling past grade eight must be obtained in Thunder Bay, and 
many students are net prepared to deal with the separation from home, family 
and friends, Anishnabeg success in secondary education 1s low. The student 


faced for 


the first time with a totally different social environment such as 


Thunder Bay may find themselves in trouble with alcohol, drugs, and/or the law. 
Many students return to their home communities by the time they have reached 


grade ten. 


It is interesting to note that students who successfully complete 


their secondary education are less likely to return to their home communities 


attr e las 
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A Paucity of Adult Education 
Opportunities -opportunities in these communities 
have been limited to a few sporadic 
federally funded upgrading programs. 
-programs are of a prepackaged nature 
~ and seldom fit the needs of individuals. 
-functional illiteracy among adults 15 
a major problem, since many of their 


but to the budgetary framework of the 

institutions involved. 

-few courses in work-related subjects 

have been offered in the past: 
-Tourist Outfitting and Guiding 
courses in Collins. 
-Industrial Orientation in Armstron 
-Community Aide Worker (Armstrong 

1982-83) 

-lack of employment opportunities for 

individuals graduating from these 

courses serves as a major de-motivator. 


Observations 


The major purveyor of adult education opportunities in this area is Confederation 
College's Continuing Education. Mr. Larry Hansen, Director of Community Programs 
for the College, stated that he and his staff were frustrated in their efforts 

to take more programs into these remote communities by a lack of funding 

and trained personnel. 


The prepackaged nature of these courses tend to cram the student into a mold 
rather than be individually tailored to the students needs. In most cases the 
students view the programs as an alternative to welfare or unemployment insurance, 
which, given the circumstances, is not necessarily a bad or misguided 

conclusion. 


Virtually everyone spoken to in these communities identified a strong need for 

a major increase in adult education opportunities of many types. At the top 

of the list was basic literacy and life skills training. This should be part of 
any on the job training program, but not be used as an end in itself. 


functionally illiterate cannot meet 
job requirements 
-the ability to fill out forms, follow 
up and set up work schedules, read 
instructions has never been taught 


tack of Skills -many Anishnabeg because they are 
: 
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needs were not met by the school 
system. 
-funding for adult education, particular 
upgrading, is unpredicatable and 

directed not to the needs of the students 
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-many Anishnabeg do not have a drivers 
licence 

-many Anishnabeg honestly don't know 

what is expected of them on the 

job site 
-after losing a couple of jobs the worker 
becomes frustrated and quits trying 

to obtain employment 


Observations 


The lack of adeugate skills is the major factor in the Anishnabeg's inability 

to obtain employment and or deal with the bureaucratic system in which he is 
enmeshed. He is being asked to play a game where the nules to the game are being 
witheld from him at the same time. 


Mr. Don Elliot, district forester for the NMR, said he had trouble hiring Anishnabeg 
employees for all but the most menial of jobs since they had trouble filling out 
forms and following schedules. He also said he needed employees who had driver's 
licences, which most Anishnabeg do not have. He did not feel it was within his 
sphere of duty to provide driver education for Anishnabeg employees. 


"T had my driver's Licence and took a first aid course. 
I applied to the MNR for a job five times and never got one." 


Discriminatory Hiring -emoloyers stated the following list 
of reasons for not hiring Anishnabeg 
employees: 


-generally unreliable 
-problems with alcohol 
=tackaol Sil rais 

-would rather be on welfare 


Observations 


Most employers interviewed listed the above reasons for not hiring local Anishnabeg 
personnel. There are two exceptions to this general pattern. One is the C.N.R. 
which hires almost exclusively Anishnabeg for its section gangs. (This is changing 
since the implementation of the new "mobile section" policy, which encourages 
single male workers, to live in camps away from established communities.) The 
other is a small construction company which is currently building low rent houses 
in the community. In this case, the job superintendent said he found the Anishnabeg 
employees to be good conscientious workers, who after they were shown how to 

do a job, did excellent work. His only complaint was that they did not have 

trade skills such as plumbing or carpentry, so he could hire them exclusively 
rather than bringing in outside tradesmen. 


Under Employment -few jobs are available to Anishnabeg 
-jn the wage economy 
-this is a result of their being 
denied access to appropriate skills 
-unemployment for available male work- 
force in the rail communities is 68.5% 


of 4e 
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-the above figure does not take into 
account women who may also wish 
employment (source: Ranisay Report) 

-with the exception of Armstrong and _ 
Collins the average yearly family income for 
the remainder of the communities is 
between $3,000 and $5,000. In the 


i 
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. aforementioned communities it is j 
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between $7,000 and $11,000. (Source: Ramsay 
Report) 


-because it is a staging point for 
government, and timber activities, 
Armstrong has lower rates of unemploy- 
ment than the other communities 

-a common source of income for many 
Anishnabeg is welfare 

-traditional hunting and trapping activities 
are pursued but do not figure largely 
as a source of income. 


"Welfare 48 a way of keeping us tn our place. They give us 
just enough tu survive on, just enough to keep our young 
people drunk." 


Observations 


A good case to illustrate the scarcity of work for Anishnabeg is the MNR. 

Of the M.N.R.'s 18 full time positions, (some of these are nine month contracts) 
none are filled by Anishnabeg personnel. Of their 12 summer employees none are 
Anishnabeg. This group is comprised primarily of outside students. The only portiot 
of their hiring requirements, which Anishnabeg fill, is the staffing of summer fire — 
crews. This work lasts for about five months and involves 24 employees, all of 

whom are hired locally, but not all of whom are Anishnabeg. It is interesting to 
note that fire crews are paid substantially less money than the students, 
who are brought in from other areas. 


. 
In some cases hunting and trapping activities supplement family income, but . 
not to a very large degree. M.N.R. spokesman Don Elliot said the fur resource 
in this area is being inadequately harvested, however, he admitted the 
jnaccessability of many traplines made the transport of supplies and furs 
uneconomical. | 


The situation of underemployment is not a new one nor is it specific to the 
Little Jackfish area, all of these problems have been cited in the Federal 
Government's Task Force Report on Employment Opportunities for the 80s. 


the highest rates of unemployment of any group 
in the country. Not only have Canadian 
governments failed to provide them with the 
resources they need for employment, but when 
programs have been developed these people have 


"The Indian, Inuit and Metis people experience ) 
not been consulted with respect to their own 
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needs and views. Their situation is complicated 
by the fact that in many cases Indian and Inuit 
communities are small and remote from the main 
urban centers. Consequently, it is often 
difficult to organize schools and other training 
programs which are both adequate and close 
enough to their communities. 


Indians and other Natives are clearly subject 
to much discrimination in the labour market, 
and although they are an important potential 
source Of skilled manpower in Canada's northern 
communities, the necessary training base has 
not been provided. 


For Native people, a tremendous effort must be 
made on two fronts. First, to provide them 
with the resources to expand employment 
Opportunities; and second, to give them the 
resources to train their people to fill these 
jobs once they are available." 


The Result... A Self-Perpetuating Cycle 
Poverty & Cultural Conflict 7 


Root Cause -economic and cultural disenfranchisement 


tne tycte 


"a child is born into the cycle where there is... 
-inadequate housing and nutrition 
-inappropriate schooling 
-underemployment 
-parents already caught in the cycle 
who have problems with alcohol and 
negative self image. 


as a result of these circumstances the child... 
-develops a poor image of himself and 
his culture 
-is lacking in many basic skills 
-cannot find employment to suit his needs 
-becomes frustrated turns to alcohol 
-becomes dependent on welfare. 


"You talk about welfare. Who 45 on welfare anyway? 
Abitibi-Price, CNR, half the damned pulp industry, they 
get mone welfare from government than anybody." 
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Poverty-Cultural Conflict 


Se 
Observations 


Tne cycle of poverty and cultural conflict has taken generations to become firmly 
established. It will not be changed tomorrow. At present it is aided and 
abetted by current government and bureaucratic practice. 


By its very nature it is intricate and loops back into itself in so many ways 
that it is difficult to identify independent factors which could become the focal 
point of strategic action to break the cycle. 


The cycle is alsp a method of survival for many Anishnabeg. Shocking as this may 
sound, the Anishnabeg have survived; they are still to a degree economically 
and psychologically free or striving to be free from assimilation. 


Mr. Bartley Higgins, a former community development worker in Armstrong in 1970, 
cites this struggle for independence in a paper prepared for York University's 
Graduate Program in Interdisciplinary Studies in 1979: 


"Whatever else one may say about it (alcoholism), 
they have managed to combine it, and the various 
social service and assistance programs, into a 
way of life in which they are but little sub- 
servient to local Whites in economic terms (that 
is, they only rarely are obliged to work for 
local Whites in a face-to-face situation).2 In 
psychological terms they have if anything 
substantially increased their independence. They 
are the most powerful people in Armstrong in psy- 
chological terms; their drunken presence infuses 
Whites with a sense of alarm and irritation. The 
Whites tend to view them with mistrust and fear, 
quite the reverse of the way one normally thinks 
Indians and Whites regard each other. In this 
sense, the Indians may have hit on the only 
escape route out of the corner into which they 
were backed in the first half of the 20th century; 
they have become psychological "“independentistes" 
of a most successful kind." 
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The Proposed Development. 


History -two hydroelectric dais built on the 
Nipigon River in the 1920-1930s 
~in 1942 waters from the James Bay 
lowlands were diverted into Lake Nipigon 
via the Little Jackfish River, (the Ogoki 
Diversion) 
-following the Ogoki Diversion a third 
generating station was built on the 
Nipigon River at Pine Portage. 


"Kineese, that old medicine man, he predicted his bones 
would tie under water and that one day we would see the 


whiteman's tracks across the sky. It all came true with 
the Ogoki Diversion fhooding and the coming of the jet 
age." 


Observations 


All of these hydroelectric projects in some measure affected the water levels 

in the lake and caused problems for the Anishnabeg in the area by flooding their 
lands. In particular the Ogoki Diversion seems to be one of the final 

indignities that caused the Whitesand Reserve to be abandoned in the years 
following the Second World War. Most of these “status Indians" now live in the 
conmunities around Armstrong. They have never been given another reserve although 
negotiations for a reserve are still in progress. 


The Ogoki Diversion has resulted in the increased siltation at Ombabika Bay 
and consequent deterioration of Pickerel spawning beds. 


Rationale for Development -hydroelectric generation is extremely 
economical compared to thermal-electric 
alternatives 


-increased cost of fossil fuels for therma 
electric generation 

-perceived need for future power source 
-reduce transmission losses in the 
movement of electricity from Southern 
Ontario station to Northwestern Ontario. 


Observations 


Ontario Hydro has found the use of hydroelectric power to be extremely 
economical, in that once constructed the plants are very cheap to operate, and 
the basic raw material of electric generation, flowing water, is unending. 
According to Ontario Hydro's own figures the existing generating stations on Lake 
Nipigon, in comparison with equivalent power generated from thermal electric 
sources, saves them in 1973 dollars $11.6 million in energy and $3.6 million 

in capacity per year. In a 1981 comparison with other sources of electrical 
energy, it takes 30.95 mils per kilowatt/hours for thermal generation, 

14.49 mils per kilowatt/hours for nuclear generation, 5.56 mils per kilowatt/hour 
for hydraulic generation. (Source: Ontario. Hydro). 
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Little Jackfish Proposal -two hydroelectric dams to be 
installed on the Little Jackfish River 
7.9 and 12.5 miles from the river's 


mouth. 
-transmission lines will run down the 
~ east side of Lake Nipigon 


-power generated will be used to service 
Northwestern Ontario 

-construction tentatively scheduled to 
begin in 1984. 


Observations 


Ontario Hydro is undertaking numerous studies and is engaged in community 
liaison at this time, however, they maintain they are not yet sure they will 
go ahead with the proposed project. 


Construction Procedures -information not generally available to 
ae the public 
-will require between 500 and 800 workers 
over a four year period 
-most workers will be brought in from 
other areas of Ontario 
-most workers will not bring their 
families 
-workers will be housed at the construction 
site in single staff accomodation 
-approximately 30-50 workers with families 
will be brought in, they will be housed 
at or near the site or in Armstrong - 
no decision has been made 
-if the workers with families are housed at 
Armstrong they will use the existing school 
facilities 
-if they are at site, school will be provided 
by Ontario Hydro to grade five, then they 
will be bused to Armstrong 
-Armstrong will be the staging point for 
the development and a road will be built 
linking it to the construction site 


Observations 


At present information concerning any definite plans Ontario Hydro may have for 
the construction procedure is not publicly available. 


Employment opportunities for Anishnabeg of the rail line communities will 
be few, as the current situation stands now, simply because most of them lack 
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the basic skills to participate in the project. Another problem, cited by 
Ontario Hydro officials, is the agreement it has made in the previous years with 
two labour union groups to hire only union workers. These two groups are the 
Electrical Power Systen. Construction Associates, and the Ontario Trade Council. 


Risks and Opportunities Created 


by Development a, 


Probable Risks Potential Opportunities 
-little employment created for €-------- > create employment 
Anishnabeg 


“no educational opportunities <--------— > create educational 
Opportunities both short 
and long term 


“no electricity for any of the @leset—n—ceoei nent ® electricity for all the 
rail communities rail communities 
“erosion of Anishnabeg political €-3-3rCr oro 


strength in communities occupied 
by transient non-Anishnabeg 


workers 
~negative environmental impact @—-—-——~—~—~~.— 
“Meredsed "Tealing of ai ienatl ones tes saree, ee 


and impotence among Anishnabeg 


-increased physical and sexual violencesg — —— — — ~~ 
against Anishnabeg women 


-pressure from non-Anishnabeg q€---—--— --~-—-~~— 
parents. to change education in 

schools to suit non-Anishnabeg 

Standards rather than the needs 

of the Anishnabeg students 


-increased alcoholism €-—----—-----—— 
-increase in alcohol-related €—--- --—--—-— -~— 
violence 

Observations 


It would be foolish to argue that the Anishnabeg communities will receive no 
benefit from the proposed Little Jackfish River Project but, whether the 
benefits outweigh or even balance the detriments is another matter entirely. 


On the benefit side there may well be some jobs available for local labour, if 
they can qualify. Certainly a Segment of the non-Anishnabeg groups, who live 
primarily in Armstrong, will benefit from the influx of outsiders. In particular 
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the hospitality, retail, and timber sectors will stand to gain. These at 
present are all in the control of the non-Anishnabeg populace, and as has been 
stated before they have a poor record when it comes to hiring Anishnabeg 
workers. 


ties usual in the case of massive development of this nature that the risks 
to the aboriginal residents far outweigh the opportunities. 


Mr. Justice Thomas Berger points this out time and again in his report of 
the MacKenzie Valley Pipeline Inquiry: 


..-Although some ameliorative measures can be 

be taken to lessen the social impact of pipeline 

construction and related activity on the northern 

people, no one should think that these measures 

will prevent the further and serious deterioration 
- of social and personal well-being in the native 

communities... 


..-With the pipeline, I should expect the high rate 
of alcohol consumption to; persist and worsen. I 
should expect further erosion of native culture, 
further demoralization of the native people, and 
degradation and violence beyond anything previously 
seen in the Mackenzie Valley and the Western Arctic. 


...The presence of a huge migrant labour force and 
the. impact of construction over the years will mean 
that alcohol and drugs will become more serious 
problems. It is fanciful to think that greater 
opportunities for wage employment on a pipeline will 
. stop or reverse the effects of past economic 
e development. ; 


...Finally, I am not prepared to accept that, in the 
case of an enormous project like the pipeline, there 
can be any real control over how much people will 

‘ drink and over what the abuse of alcohol will do to 
their lives. There can be no control over how many 
families will break up, how many children will become 
delinquent and have criminal records, how many 
communities will see their young people drifting 
towards the larger urban centres, and how many people 
may be driven from a way of life they know to one 
they do not understand and in which they have no 
real place. Such problems are beyond anyone's 
power to control, but they will generate enormous 
social costs. Because these costs are, by and 
large, neither measureable nor assignable, we tend 
to forget them or to pretend they do not exist. 
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But with construction of a pipeline, they would 
occur, and the native people of the North, would 
then have to pay the price. 


"We get used by the envinonmentalists and we get 


used by the corporations. We are the Last 
people to be considered.” 


The Little Jackfish River Development, the way it is now being planned will 
not even address the risks which it is capable of off-setting. 


As it stands today, Ontario Hydro, is not planning to hire a significant number 
of Anishnabeg. They have made only a passing mention of Armstrong 

receiving electrical power, and flatly refused to bring power into any of the 
other rail communities. Neither are they looking at providing even short 

term educational prospects for interested Anishnabeg workers. 
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A New Approach to Development Through Education 
Tet Maxcinisingether Benefits) 20 1% os 


"CLve a man Q fish feed him for a day, 
Teach him to fish feed him for a Lcghetune 
Show him how to run a f45h farm..." 


To try and bring about change in existing development patterns and to 
begin the long process of breaking down the well established poverty and 
cultural conflict cycle will require a new, and perhaps to some minds 
radical, approach to development strategies. These must include the 
Anishnabeg as an integral part of the development, both in the short and 
long term. This is a long term endeavour, and will not result in an 
instant turn around in existing problems. The new approach must also be 
carefully thought out and planned with continuous consultation with the 
Anishnabeg residents and organizations. So many of the past programs run 
by government have amounted to standing back and throwing money at the 
problems, which do not go away. In the end, because these programs 
fail, the blame comes somehow to rest on the victim, the Anishnabea, 


resulting in a deepening frustration all the way around. 


"T became politically aware when I was WONRLNG 
fon the CNR. We were working nound the clock 
ona train wreck. Late that night I went 
with a friend who Lived in Ferland to sleep 
at his house. He and his wife Lay on one bed 


with their rid, and I laid on the other in 

this Little shack. It was neal drafty and 

cold in there and as 1 Lay there 1 thought, 
Muhat the hele this is the 20th century and 
my people are still ving Levins 0 @S0s 
1 decided to do something about <t.” 


A New Approach to Education 


Literacy: The primary concern and certainly the starting point for any 
successful long term educational program will be basic literacy. As 

has already been stated the functional educational levels of many Anishnabeaq 
young people are very low, to the point of their being illiterate. 

Persons in this position are extremely disadvantaged in terms of their 
ability to get and hold down a job. No matter who you are or where you 

are in Canada today the ability to read and write is crucial to being 


able to participate fully in society. 
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It would be totally negligent on the part of any training program to plan 
a course of study without first assessing the level of literacy of those 
for whom the course is intended. Under no circumstances should a person's 
lack of reading and writing skills be used to deny him/her the opportunity 
to receive further training. 


Life Skills: Secondarily, a life skills program should be offered in 

all cases to help the Anishnabeg student understand what is expected of 
nim/her on the job site, and even more generally, how to cope with 
changes in his/her and the community's lifestyle. A number of people in 
the Armstrong area identified a strong need for a life skills program to 
help new owners of modern low income houses to deal with the complexities 
of modern appliances. A fuse panel can be a total mystery to anyone who 
has never had to deal with one before. Life skills must cover a broad 
Spectrum. 


The life skills programs should also strive to reaffirm Anishnabeg culture 
and values, and not be used as a method of further eroding the student's 
image of his own culture. It should be more or less an outlining of the 
rules of a new game, which he must understand if he is to participate. 

He need not reject his values and traditions to successfully play the 

new game. 


Job Related Training: Of course, there will be a large demand for job 
specific training programs and these should be offered to anyone who 
wishes to improve his/her chances of gaining employment. Such courses 
might include heavy equipment operation and maintenance, carpentry, 
cutter-skidder, clerical and secretarial training, and any other job 
skills identified. 


It is very important these courses be especially designed to eliminate 
sexual discrimination as well. Anishnabeg women should be encouraged to 
participate in non-traditional types of employment, if they so wish, as 
well as the more traditional secretarial positions. Day care should be 
provided for students with children. 


Wherever possible training in the classroom should be augmented with an 
on-the-job training component. All of this training both on-the-job and 
in the classroom should be the most modern and up-to-date as possible. 
For example secretaries should not be trained on regular typewriters 

if most jobs require knowledge of word processors. 


By giving training in state of the art equipment and techniques , whatever 
they be, the student is ensured of having a marketable jobs skill, not 
just for the immediate employment opportunity, but for other jobs in the 


future. 
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Progranis in industrial safety and general orientation to industrial 
practices and the explanations of the role of unions should also be 


offered. 


The implementation of the following recommendations from the Federal 
Government's task force Report on Employment Opportunities in the 80s, 


would do a great deal to improve job specific training: 


Looking to the Future: 
le after its initial construction 


must be geared to creating skills that will assure the continued economic 


very few peop 


...Since apprenticeship training should provide 

a balanced mix of on-the-job training and 
institutional training, there should be an 
effective program for alternation between 

presence in industry and presence in the 

in the institution. This would vary depend- 

ing on the trade, the location of the industrial 
and institutional sites, and conditions in the 
industry. It would also require close cooperation 
between industry and education, and these should 
be in touch with each other frequently, preferably 
through industrial advisory training boards or 
community employment councils. 


...The apprenticeship model should be expanded to 
include the newer trades, to assure higher quality 
and higher standards to meet modern demands for 
those trades and skills. 


_..The insititutional part of apprenticeship 
training should provide sound academic training 

in the trade being learned, as well as the necessary 
general, physical and cultural education. 


_..Since we are moving into an age of greater 
technological change, apprentices should be provided 
with a sensible foundation in transferable skills 
(skills which can be used in more than one industry) 
so that they will be able to adapt and retrain 
throughout their working lives. 


_..Specific grade entrance requirements for 
apprenticeship are often restrictive. These should 
be made more flexible and take past experience into 
consideration. 


Long Term Educational Opportunities 


Since the Little Jackfish River Project will employ 
phase, educational opportunities 
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prosperity of the individual and the community. To do this, future employment 
prospects must be identified and a means found to exploit them in the best 
interest of the Anishnabeg. 


In Arinstrong, and the rail communities there are a number of possibilities for 
long term projects, which have been identified. These include, the implement- 
ation of a tree nursery and reforestation program to make sure the forest 
resource is indeed renewable. (Source: Jellicoe Study) 


Local Businesses: Training to equip Anishnabeg to best benefit from this 
should include a whole host of programs. Management training should be offered 
to those persons who will ultimately either set up or manage community 
corporations to exploit a particular resource. These corporations must be 
encouraged, if the communities are to become self sufficient and not always 


dealing with developers from the outside. 


Anong these management training positions half should be set aside for 


women. This is critical, since, women are the key to enhanced community 
awareness and cultural evolution. 


The provision of day care for mothers will create jobs in early childhood 
education which can be filled locally while freeing other mothers to 
participate in other jobs in the community. 


As well as management training, other programs to prepare Anishnabeg to 
successfully operate their companies should be offered. These programs should 
include clerical, secretarial, accounting, and supervisory skills training. 


Other training based specifically on the resource project attempted should have 
be made available e.g. If a blackspruce seedling industry was started, courses 
in silvaculture, forest management, and greenhouse operation would be 
necessary. 


Natural Resource Based: The possibilities for future development in the rail 
communities is limited only to the imaginations and educational resources of 
the native residents. Fish stocking programs could be contracted through the 
N.N.R. to restock the depleted fish population of Lake Nipigon; fur farms 
could be started to tie in with the existing trapping program; increased use 
of the coarse fish resource, as a protein source for livestock and fertilizer; 
small logging companies might combine their operations with cyclical harvest 
and re-foresting activities. 


Smal] is Beautiful: In any of these possibilities the resource development 
should be as flexible as possible. In other words a proposed fur farm should 
not be a multi-million dollar operation, it could be a small enterprise under- 
taken by one or. two families. Logging companies need not lease thousands of 
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acres from the government, but take small cutting contracts. Once these 
contracts have been completed another is awarded, again for a small cutting 
area. To do otherwise would again be setting the individuals involved up for 
failure. It is much easier and in many cases more economical to operate 

a small endeavour than to go half-prepared into a massive project. 


~ 


Individually Tailored: Educational training should also be tailored to suit 
the individual needs of the student rather than trying to cram him/her into 

a prepackaged mold. For example, the person who will be involved in a 
silviculture operation, does not necessarily need to be qualified to the level 
of a B.S.C. in forestry. He/she merely needs to have the skills that are 
required to successfully deal with the task set. 


In many cases there is a confusion between skills and traditional business 
practice i.e. work from 9 to 5 is not a skill it is merely tradition. If 
the task may be successfully completed by working from 12 to 6, then why 
limit the employee for the sake of conformity? 


Work and training schedules should be set up to take into account times 

when traditional Anishnabeg cultural activities will be occupying the worker/ 
student. The traditional moose or goose hunting time would be a poor 

choice for offering educational programs or to stipulate that on-the-job 
training will take place. 


Again, it must be emphasized that the student should not be made to fit 
into the southern non-Anishnabeg mold in either education, or in the way in 
which a business is run. The only criteria for success should be that he 
has the appropriate skills and knowledge to complete the task at hand. 


The work must accomodate the individual's needs not vice-versa. 


Funding for the Education 


To run quality educational programs that will be of any benefit, money is 
required, but, not necessarily a lot of money. 


To offset the overall detrimental effects that most major developments have 

on Anishnabeg communities, the development company should be required by 
provincial Yegislation to allocate a certain amount of money for the provision 
of Anishnabeg adult education. This could be set up in a number of ways. The 
current agreement Ontario Hyrdo has with its unionized workers might serve as 
a model. That is, that for every man hour worked on the job site a certain 


amount will be contributed by Ontario Hydro for the training of the employees. 


In the case of the Little Jackfish River Project the formula would be similar 
to this: 


Using the assumption that each worker puts 
in only a 40 hour week, and projected over 
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the estimated manpower requirements for 
five years, the figure of 7.24 million 
man/hours is arrived at. A contribution 
of .20 cents per man/hour worked would 
result in a fund of_$1.4 million to be 
spent on all adult training. 


Implementation: This money would be placed in a trust and would be available 
to a local adult education authority to be allocated to various education 
programs they designate. We do not feel this fund should be administered 

by the school board. The school board's primary responsibility is to 

provide elementary education, and the local board's control is heavily 
constrained by the current administrative and financial regulations laid down 


by the Ministry of Education. 


If adult education needs are to be met it is essential that there be a much 
higher degree of local control and autonomy resting in the hands of the main 
stakeholders, the Anishnabeg. 


This adult education authority would be able to borrow against the committed 
funds (up to 75% of the total estimated fund) to enable them to provide 


: 


adult educational opportunities in advance of the proposed development. 


Monies set aside by the developer for adult education need not be used to 
train students specifically for development-oriented jobs. 


Long Term Funding: This development fund would serve to finance the short 
term educational requirements of the community. In the long term however, 
more funds would be needed to maintain programs after the development nas 

taken place. This could come from a number of sources. 


In regard to the Little Jackfish River 
Project, at present Ontario Hydro pays to 
provincial government an annual water fee. 
For the dams in the Nipigon River area this 
fee amounts to $600,000 per year. A 104 
sur tax on the Little Jackfish rental fee 
should be earmarked for the local education 
authority to be used to provide long term 
educational opportunities. A similar sur 
tax on every cord of lumber taken out by 
logging companies would also augment this 
fund. 


Although these examples deal with crown and private corporations it should 
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apply to government organizations, who operate "north of fifty". In particular 
the Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources should be required to provide 
training opportunities for Anishnabeg in their area of influence. The 
ultimate aim of this training is to replace transient employees, who are now 
brought in from outside the community, with Anishnabeg employees. 


"T'm an alcoholic T guess. 1 don't know why I 
drink, T know its my probfLem...1 used to have 
a job but I Lost it because of drinking. Now 

I'm blacklisted and 1 haven't had a job for 
four years...This time I've been drinking for 

over three weeks, I'm seared to stop." 


"Tn 1980 the Ontario Ministry of Naturak Resources 
brought in Legislation making 4t mandatony for 
anyone who wished a thapper's Licence to take a 
30 hour course and write a comprehensive exam. 


The course is usually offered through the Local 
community college's extension program, which 

in the case of Armstrong and the rack COMMUNLTKKEA , 
is Confederation College in Thunderbay. 


ACL of the course material ts in English and French 
as is the 50 question multiple chorce exam. There 


are no provisions made for taking the exam orally 


on in any other Language than English on French. 
Although, Cree and 0jbway translations ane betng 
prepared they will be of Litthe vatue to the young 
“Anishnabeg on Aumstrong area, since few nead 
syekables. Tuitton gees for the course vary som 
$30 to $60. 


Because many of the young Antshnabeg in Mums trong 
and area are functionally irliterate they are 
unable to get a trapper's Lecense. Even <f the 
person could read and wrcte At would requine 

10 nound trips to Thunderbay at 340 a trup plus 
the cost of a night's accomodation for each 
nound trtp. 
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A New Approach to Development through Hiring 


A Lost Resource: In past Ontario Hydro projects, that is to say in the 1940's 
and 1950s, local Anishnabeg were often employed because of their intimate 
familiarity with the northern environment and the topography of construction 
site areas. They were in the best position to determine where power corridors 
could be most easily run and where roads could be most easily cut. In 

those days Anishnabeg employees were often used to patrol power-line corridors 
with dog teams, something that no~-non-Anishnabeg engineer or technician was 


capable of doing. They truly had something to offer, and were respected for it. 


This situation has changed because advances in technology now allow the 
patrolling of power lines by other more technically advanced means. It has also | 
changed for a more insidious reason, that of simple educational discrimination. 


Mr. John Chipman, a former Labour Relations Department Manager in charge of 
personnel, for Ontario Hydro recalls how he and two other men unwittingly 
set up a system of discriminatory hiring in 1948. 


"all of us were from Toronto, all of us had a 
university education, and we thought it was reasonable 
to assume that anyone who worked for Hydro should have 
at least a grade ten education. We were totally 
ignorant of the fact that we had just wiped out any 
future employment opportunities for a large segment of 
the northern native populations." 


Ontario Hydro and other agencies who have similar educational discriminatory 
policies should reconsider the source of valuable environmental information 
they have shut themselves off from. In particular the older Anishnabeg who 
have experiential knowledge of chimate, topography and other 

environmental factors which may be of as much use to the developing-corporation 
as any consulting engineer's report. 


Local Hiring Policy: .To ensure that the local Anishnabeg in the zone 

of socio-economic influence of major developments receive the most benefit 
from that development, legislation should be enacted at the provincial level 
to ensure a formula of a local-hire policy. 


For major development such as the Little Jackfish 
River Project a mandatory hiring of 80% of the 
available male and female work force should be 
required. In relation to the Little Jacktish 
River Project this would amount to hiring 
approximately 274 out of the 330 estimate 
employable male workers available. Again this 
figure does not include employable females, who 
have until this time never been considered 

as a source of manpower. 
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This policy would not only apply to Ontario Hydro, but also to private 
corporations such as Great West Timber, their subcontractors, and 

government agencies such as the M.N.R. Also, small businesses, who receive 
government funds, such as local tourist outfitter, would be required to have 
Anishnabeg employees. - 


Of course, this policy is going to require an effort on the part 

of the developing corporation, to make sure that adequate education and training 
take place prior to the commencement of the development. Provision for such 
training would be assessed in the same way that engineering, and environmental 
preliminary work is now carried out, before a project is begun. 


Jobs Now 


"If you don't want to be the horse's hoof prints, 
you've got to be the hooves”. 
Bruce Cockburn 


In an effort to break the existing poverty and cultural conflict cycle, 
immediate employment is needed to provide a much needed success experience. 
This employment should be readily available when a major development takes 
place in the Anishnabeg's area. 


As it is presently planned, Ontario Hydro's Little Jackfish River Project will 
provide very little employment for the Anishnabeg. The reasons given 
are lack of skills, unreliability, and previous commitments to union labour. 


To accept these reasons and to not make a meaningful effort to change the 
situation can only be viewed then as perpetuating the cycle. 


The Federal Task Force Report on Employment Opportunities in the 80s, 
recommends a number of steps to furthering aboriginal employment opportunities: 


_.. There should be an Indian economic and 
employment strategy as well as an Indian education 
and training strategy developed principally by the 
Indian people themselves and in consultation with 
the government departments concerned. This must 
also be done for the Metis and non-status Indians 

in their communities and for the Inuit in the North. 


_..With respect to Indian employment, it is extremely 
important that there be a revised employment 

strategy and an Indian development fund. It is 
recommended that the Government establish, with appro- 
priate funding, an Indian development fund for a 
period of five years. This fund should be set up in 
full consultation with the national and regional 
Indian associations and it should be administered 
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by the Indian people through their Bands and regional 
governments. 


...There should be a concerted effort to train more 
Native teachers. Native counsellors and teachers 
aides for the high schools and community colleges 
where there is high Native enrollment. 


Direct Employee Hiring: There are many ways in whcih the developing corporation 
can provide employment for local Anishnabeg. The first and most obvious 

way is to simply offer jobs to individuals as heavy equipment operators, 
carpenters, etc. This would involve some training of the individual in on- 


the-job setting accompanied by basic literacy training etc. 


A slightly different way to offer employment would be to hire Anishnabeg to 
work in the service sectors which are set up to meet the needs of the project. 
This could be anything from the provision of food to janitorial services. 


Local Contractors: Perhaps the most creative and in the long term the most 
beneficial way to offer employment would be to subcontract as many jobs and 

services to local Anishnabeg owned companies as possible. First encouragement and 
education would have to be provided to assist them in the setting up of these 
companies. Venture capital for fledgling Anishnabeg operated corporations should 
be provided either by the creation of an Anishnabeg Development Agency, or agreement 
with private corporations. 


There are at the present time a number of courses being offered in the south 
for aboriginal manager trainees. Graduates from these programs could be encouraged 
to come and assist in the establishment of these community-based corporations. 


Contracts for these services should be posted locally to anyone who is interested 
in setting up a small company could do so before tenders are required. 


In the case of the Little Jackfish River Project, contracts could be awarded 

to cut the timber, which now grows in the area of the dam's head ponds. Some 
of this is merchantable and some of it is not. That which is not could be used 
for fuel wood either by Ontario Hyrdo at the site or by the nearby communities. 


"You go into an Indian reserve and Look at the 
houses they have been given: they're a mess. 


Then you go down to the Lake and Look at thernr 
boats they have had to buy and they're Looked 
after." 


Gradualism: Contracts should be awarded on a piece meal basis thereby avoiding 
the failure of a small coporation because it took on too much work and cannot 
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meet its contractual obligations. This policy would allow for the development 
of a number of small corporations to handle jobs in the same sector. It 

will also set the ground work for future corporations which will be dealing with © 
long-term projects such as reforestation or peat extraction. 


Jobs to Suit Individuals: It should be stressed that whatever the employment 
Situation, allowances must be made to tailor the job environinent to the worker. 
For example Ontario Hyrdo may have 500 acres of timber it wishes removed from 
its headpond areas. It contracts to a local company with the stipulation that 
the area be cleared by a certain date. That date should either be before 

or after any major traditional cultural activity such as moose hunting. By 
taking this into account they would avoid the possibility of the company 
failing to meet its contractual obligation because half of their employees 
were away hunting. 


Flex Time: Flexible time tables and work sharing should also form a major 
component of the new employee/employer policies. If a certain job normally 
allotted to one man can by shared by two individuals, this will allow those 
individuals time to pursue traditional activities such as hunting or trapping 
while still getting the task at hand completed. They make more money than 
they normally would if they had just gone trapping and they are still in touch 
with their culture and identity. 
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The poverty and cultural conflict cycle has taken several generations to become 
firmly established in Anishnabeg Society and it is going to be a long time 
before that cycle is broken. . 
Today. if everyone in the rail communities around Armstrong were given, a job, 
a decent dwelling, appropriate education, and political autonomy, the problems 
that now exist would still be there. It takes a long time to unlearn a life- 
style, the devil you know is often much less frightening than the one you don't 
know. 


The Little Jackfish River Project is scheduled to be completed in 1990. After 
that time there will be very few jobs connected with the two highly automated 
generating stations. 


If a new creative approach has been taken to education and hiring in the course 
of the development the following situation might be expected to exist in the 
rail communities. 


Several Anishnabeg owned and operated corporations will have been established and 
be exploring new ways to survive, 1.e. reforestation and logging. -Within these 
companies perhaps 10 or 15 Anishnabeg women will hold key positions. These 

women have access to daycare centres, which will be run by trained Anishnabeg 
personnel e.g. They will also have established a power base in the community 

and be seen as an example to other women and young girls of the changing 

role of women in society. 


Perhaps as many as 60-/0 formerly functionally illiterate young adults will now 
nave the ability to read and write and will have had successful work experience. 
This will be an incentive to them to participate further both in education and 
employment. Many of these people will have a more 2.ositive self image. 

Alcohol and socialills will still be a major problen for the community, but 
there will have been established a central Anishnabeg run community agency to 
deal with problems and implement self-help programs. 


In short, things will not be rosy. There will be a long road to travel yet, 
but a beginning has been made. 


If this or a similar approach has not been followed, nothing will have changed 
after Little Jackfish, if it can be imagined it will probably be worse. 


The dollars and cents cost of this inaction will be seen ?n increased medical 
expenses, welfare payments, prison maintenance, unemp?cyment insurance, and 
the destruction of property. 


The unseen costs wi!’ 2e wasted talent and enormous human suffering. 
"The longest of journeys begins with but a 


single step." FF ad 
nfuci 
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I am also writing a little bit. If there are changes, it 
will be no good for the Indian people. The fish and rabbit 
will be closed to the Indian people. And that is how my 
grandfather & grandmothers lived. I do not want to be 
prevented from what I used to live on, which is the meat, 
duck, rabbit, fish. I do not want changed what used to be 
in the past - 
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| If there are going to be any changes, it will not be good. 


If that happens, there will be no fish or rabbit for the 
Indian people to live on. That is how our grandfathers and 
grandmothers lived and survived. I do not want to lose what 
I used to live on, which is meat, duck, rabbit, fish. The 
way it used to be before I die not want changed. 
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I do not want changed the way my grandfather and grandmother 
used to live. I also want to live off what they lived off, 
ie, rabbit, meat, duck, fish. I also want to see no changes 
from this. 
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Same story. No changes. Want to live off the land and eat 
meat, rabbit, duck, fish as did the grandparents. 
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STEWART MATTHEW MEEKIS 


aid Ute OW. f 
I do not want changes in regulations or the way things are. 
I want to live the way my grandfather and grandmother lived. 


The way they used to live off the land living on meat, 
rapbat,. duck, fish, that 1s what | want for things not to 
be changed. 
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i 9 983 ‘PRESENTATION TO THE COCHRANE HEARINGS OF THE 
AN 2 pass COMMISSION ON THE NORTHERN ENVIRONMENT 


by 


IVER 


et du Grand Nord de 1'Association 
canadienne-frangaise de 1'Ontario. 


PREAMBLE 


The franco-ontarian population of Northern Ontario repre- 


sents an important component of the regional demography. Esta- 


blished in some cases over a hundred years ago, this group 
has contributed greatly to the colonization and the develop- 


ment of the region. 


But interestingly enough, little is known about their 


current level of participation in development. What position 


“Lés Conseils régionaux de Cochrane/Iroquois Falls, Timmins 
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do they occupy and how has this position changed over the years? 


What is their perception of this role and how do they adapt 

to surrounding conditions? In turn, these questions lead to 
an interrogation about the impact of development on franco- 
ontarians themselves. Have there been negative consequences? 
Has it affected- for instance their self-image or the quality 
of their language? Have they reaped as much benefit from nor- 
thern development as they have invested? These are the types 
of questions that motivated our three regional councils to 
initiate a study of the francophone view point with regard 


to the development of the northern environment. 


While the study was not intended to provide answers to 
all these questions, our objective was to produce a document 
outlining some components of the francophone image and of its 


representations. The approach was qualitative and perceptual 


yee 


in the sense that we decided to tackle the question on the 
basis of opinions expressed by residents of the area during 


formal and informal consultations. 


We also established certain working assumptions. One 
of them was that franco-ontarians did not seem to gain as much, 
as a group, from the impact of economic development. It seems 
to be particularly the case in the areas of language and cul- 


ture. 


Another assumption was the fact that francophones played, 
willingly or not, a much less active role than their numerical 
importance would lead one to believe. In other words, while 
they were a majority in many communities, they acted and were 


perceived as a minority. 


A third is the fact that francophones do not have equal 
access to all key decision-making positions. In the economic 
field for instance, control was essentially inaccessible. 


In the areas CE politics, Lt Was ‘diltreure: 


A final assumption was that the causes of the current 
state of francophones was mostly due to external factors, i.e. 
that their attitude with regard to their role originated from 
the conditions within which they lived, in other words that 
their social behavior was not so much hereditary as it was 


environmental. 


In order to verify some of our assumptions, we established 


a method of collecting opinions and recommendations from the 
franco-ontarian population. The approach was two fold: 1) 


we identified key sectors of activity and listed contacts to 


| 


be made within the various communities; 2) we scheduled public 


meetings in Timmins, Iroquois Falls, Cochrane and Kapuskasing 


with the intention of providing to the population at large 


a forum to express views. 


While the attendance at public meetings was limited, we 


were able to reach a substantial number of people through 


interviews. As we had expected, the results were fairly homo- 


geneous throughout the study area. The following constitutes 


a summary of the major findings. 


Te 
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In the area of active economic participation, francophones 
play-a major role at the small business-level.- Throughout 
the area, we can say that they can show as much entrepre- 
neurial skills as any others group when it comes to owner- 


ship of stores and small commercial operations. 


As we move up Loy eee rlesy their participation decreases 
rapidly. Among ae aes industrial activities, lumber 

is the only one where we find an important level of involve- 
ment. But lumber is only the third largest activity after 
mining and pulp and paper where their presence is rather 


limited at the upper echelons. 


The availability of professional services in french in the 


economic and financial sectors is deficient, particularly 

in the areas of written material. Consequently, unless -- 
they are prepared to spend time and money searching for 
French material (e.g. incorporation, loan’ applications, 
etc...), they have to use that available in English. The 
saying that English is the language of business is certainly 


true for Ontario. 


TA 


As a result of this necessity to operate in English, it 

seems to have become increasingly accepted and acceptable 

to francophones. This has led, with time, to a decrease | 
in the level of requests for French services and, as a 
consequence, to a further decrease in the already low availa- 
bility of services. Indeed, many offer the low demand 
as a justification for not offering services in French. 
French-speaking respondents generally indicated that fran- 
cophones had as good a chance to succeed in business as 

any other individual - providing that they were able to 
speak English. Despite the strong percentage of French- 
speaking population in the area, very few thought bilin- 
gualism was necessary for English speaking entrepreneurs. 

The reason given was that francophones can all get by 
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Those results were true for all communities, even for chosen 
like Hearst, where a vast majority of residents are franco- 
ontarians. .It remains however that the situation is much 
more serious in communities characterized by the presence 

of a large employer such as a pulp and paper mill, where 
"power'' is clearly defined in terms of the language it 
speaks (e.g. Iroquois Falls, Smooth Rock Falls and Kapus-— 


kasing). 


As far as the rate of participation of francophones in 
professional groups and associations is concerned, they 
seem to prefer staying away. According to some active 
members of the business community to whom we talked, this 


might be caused by their perception of the nature of groups 


ae as 


such as the Chamber of Commerce, where control has tradi- 


tionally been assumed by English-speaking members. 


This observation relates as well to the situation in other 
areas of interest, where francophone representation has 
always been very moderate. If we look for instance at 

the iedbasikvigdpaiobe boards of public agencies, represen- 


tation is certainly not proportional to the population 


distribution. 


We therefore find in the business communities the same 
pattern repeated. It could be argued that franco-ontarians 
have a social behavior that makes their involvement more 

difficult, especially since the guaranteed representation 


approach is lacking. 


In the field of education and training, the level of ser- 
vices in French shows considerable deficiencies. Our sur- 
vey of the region's high schools has clearly indicated 
that courses pertaining to economic, business or commer- 
cial streams were substantially less available to French- 
speaking pupils. This was particularly the case in mixed 
high schools were the majority of those courses were offe- 


red only in English. 


It is therefore very difficult to expect a francophone 
graduating in commerce or business to be able to operate 
in French. We were offered as an explanation by many 
whom we interviewed at program levels that a shortage of 
material (e.g. books) in French was a major reason for 


the predominance of English courses. 


However, the situation was much better in totally French 
schoods such as Cité des Jeunes in Kapuskasing, which in 
fact proved that French students were just as inclined 

to take courses in business and commerce as their English 


counterparts. 


One of the points we had indeed tried to clarify in our 
survey was the fact that it is often said francophones 

are not "attracted" to financial subjects at school, 

which would account for their lower level of active parti- 
cipation in later years. We found it to be true to the 
extent that accessibility to an adequate formation is much 
more limited. But when the facilities are available, they 
prove to be as interested and certainly as capable as any- 


one else. 


While this may seem to state the obvious, it was certainly 
the case with some interviewees in large Mig Sele ec who 
said with different words, that the low rate of francophone 
participation at high echelons was due to their deficient 
formal training and their apparent lack of motivation to 


accede to these postings. 


The complete report which appears as an annex to this 
document presents a fuller discussion of the methodology, 


results and analysis. 


The following recommendations which are excerpts from 
those included in the full report are those pertaining 


directly to the commission and the provincial government. 


eae 


The first recommendation is corrective in nature and 
aims at solving the current problems faced by those 
already active in the business community. The above 
Sines of the problems indicates that the provincial 
government could play a more active role in encouraging 
the participation of an active francophone business 
community in the North. To this end, we recommend: 
a) that more effort be put into making available ser- 
vices and materials in French, including legal 
documents, professional advice, technical assis- 


tance and the information necessary to establish 
a business. 


This will require doing more than answering cur- 
rent demands as we have shown that this demand 
will not correspond to needs. 

b) that the province be more responsive to franco- 
phone needs by providing certain mechanisms of 
guaranteed representation especially on boards 
and commissions that have strong advisory and 
decision making powers. 

c) that the province establish a community based 
economic development commission, modeled dn Quebec's 
"Conseil régional de développement", where repre- 
sentation would be proportional to the population 
and whose mandate would be to determine develop- 
ment objectives and priorities in order to allow 
every group to contribute to increased northern 
self-sufficiency. 

The second recommendation is preventive and, as such, 

hasea special significance for the Long Germ. It 

deals with the necessity of adapting our educational sys- 

tem to respond more adequately than it has done so far 


to the special needs of franco-ontarians. 


While we remain convinced that the most reasonable 

solution lies in the creation of French entities in 
every community and that this has been amply proven 
by the results of existing facilities (e.g. Cité des 


Jeunes, Thériault), we recommend that: 


ie 


a) 


b) 


c) 


more emphasis be placed on developing appropriate 
school material in French in the economic and commerce 
subject areas. 


an adequate curriculum be offered in all schools 
(including those remaining ''mixed" schools) so that 
French students have an equal opportunity to take 

full programs in their own language. This is currently 
not the case and, in some instances, could even be 
considered irresponsible (ex.: Iroquois Falls where 
only one course in Economy in French is offered). 


the province be prepared to insure the provision of 
adequate services to francophones by monitoring more 
closely the decisions of school boards with regard 
to programs. 


While we would have many more suggestions to make for 


improving life in Northern Ontario in general and its 


French-speaking population in particular, we think that 


the previous recommendations constitute a valid initial 


work agenda for our provincial government. 
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BY 
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DECEMBER 1982 


This submission has been prepared with the financial assistance of The 
Royal Commission on the Northern Environment. However, no opinions, 
positions or recommendations expressed herein should be attributed to 


the Commission. They are solely the responsibility of the Town of 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Detour Lake Venture is a project of considerable size whose 
impact will be felt for years to come. As a northern municipality the 
Town of Iroquois Falls is very interested in how this project developed 
and its final outcome. Of concern is the eventuality of future develop- 
ment in the vicinity of Detour Lake Mine and especially to the south of 
the mine as already a great number of claims have been staked. To date 
the mineral potential of the mine has not been realized. If new sources 
of gold, copper, silver, or any other minerals are discovered then further 
development will in all probability occur. The positive and negative 
effects of such developments are immense. With the operation of the mine 
beginning in August 1983 there is a need to comment on what has taken 
place. The majority of decisions have been made for sometime concerning 
the Detour Lake Venture and for this reason it is of great interest. The 
citizens of Iroquois Falls would like to participate in all developments 
that might affect them and to do so a better understanding of the decision- 
making processes as they occur is required. To examine what has already 
occurred is but the first step in the learning process. 


A documentation concerning the limited involvement of the Town of 
Iroquois Falls in the development of Detour Lake Venture. 


DETOUR LAKE MINE 


In 1975, Amoco Canada Ltd. discovered gold approximately 150 km N.E. 
of Iroquois Falls and 13 km from the Quebec-Ontario boundary. During the 
succeeding two years various environmental studies were undertaken. In 
1978, with the price of gold rising, feasibility studies to determine an 
appropriate plant site and tailings pond were carried out. By January 
1979, Dome Mines Ltd. and its parent company, Campbell Red Lake Mines 
joined Amoco forming a joint venture. 
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In February 1980, Dome Mines told a meeting of ministerial officials 

that the company was "satisfied that there is an economically viable 

mine that will be placed into production"... It was not until the early 
part of 1981 that the company actually made any committments to carry 

out the mine development. The lifespan of the mine has been estimated to 
be in excess of 20 years. At this stage of development the environmental 
assessment process could have been initiated, but as a private industry, 
the mine was not under the Environmental Assessment Act. Even so, the 
Minister of the Environment does have the legislative power to require an 
environmental assessment. The designate/no designate decision is solely 
that of the Minister. The public may not request a hearing; the Minister's 
decision is final. 


The public was in general confusion as to whether or not the mine 
would proceed. Public knowledge of the content of negotiations between 
the government and the company was kept to a minimum, for obvious reasons. 
As it happened, by the time the public became aware of the development, 
and its inherent environmental impacts, it was too late for any effective 
public input. 


Knowledge of the mine development at this point was becoming wide- 
spread. It was said that the mine was to be the largest gold producing 
mine in Canada. There had been no major discoveries in the mining indus- 
try for at least ten years. The majority of northern municipalities are 
dependant on natural resources for their livelihoods and one industry 
towns are the rule rather than the exception. When a particular industry 
suffers losses then whole towns feel the strain. Understandably a project 
of this size was indeed welcomed by most of the people living in the North. 
Places such as Iroquois Falls, Cochrane and Timmins were expected to re- 
ceive spin-off benefits. Excluding those municipalities that were to be 
directly affected by the mine, most people were generally unaware of the 
environmental concerns and had no idea that the Environmental Assessment 


Act existed. 
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Figures released on anticipated benefits created a climate of expect- 
ancy. Many promises in terms of benefits were made through extensive — 
media publications and government representatives. Few considered the 
possibility of no benefits and it now appears that many expectations wil] 
not be realized. Public participation was not of paramount importance to 
the company. 


To date, a townsite at the mine has not been planned. The company 
has not stated that there will not be a townsite but only that it is not 
feasible at the present time. The system at the mine is to be seven days 
working and seven days off. If indeed there is to be no townsite, those 
workers not able to return to their homes will be staying in towns such 
as Iroquois Falls, Cochrane and Timmins. Considering the life expect- 
ancy of the mine, it is reasonable to expect that some workers may decide 
to establish residence in these towns. Consideration should be given to 
the possible social and economic impacts this could have on these communi- 


ties. 


’ As there is a Strong indication that development of other mines in 
the vicinity of Detour Lake will occur, it may become feasible on the 
other hand to construct a townsite in the area. If that is the case, 
there will be no benefits to existing communities from these resource 
developments. 


The services and facilities in our communities are many and all are 
not being utilized at full capacity. The population in many northern 
communities is in decline and this in itself poses new problems.. The 
upkeep of services and facilities regardless of usage is necessary. 

With fewer people to support the town, each individual's share of the 
costs must inevitably increase and hence produce a gradual weakening of 
the economic base. The solution is obvious, a no townsite decision, 
now and for the future is imperative. Existing services and facilities 
must be utilized. 
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Perhaps the only decision remaining is where the copper will be 
smelted. According to a telephone conversation with a spokesman for 
the Detour Lake Mine in December 1982, no smelting contract had been 
signed with any mining company. He did say that the two companies to be 
considered for smelting were Noranda in Quebec and Kidd Creek Mines in 
Timmins. When asked what the guidelines would be in choosing between 
them he indicated that the following criteria would be considered: 


(1) transportation costs from Detour Lake Mine to smelter 
Note: the distance is much shorter to Kidd Creek 
(2) the cost of smelting the copper 
(3) a guarantee that the company could be provided with a contract 
on a long-term basis 
Note: He mentioned that Kidd Creek would be better able to 
handle such a contract 


(4) it was preferable that the contract be kept in Ontario 


These guidelines seem to strongly suggest a contract for Kidd Creek 
Mines if they are interested. Kidd Creek has a smelter which has been 
in operation for over a year. According to a spokesman from the mine 
their smelter is not large enough to accommodate the load from Detour Lake 
Mine. Perhaps some consideration should be given to enlarging it. It is 
anticipated that initial copper production from the Detour Lake Mine will 
be approximately seventy tons a week. While this is not a large amount 
in the mining industry, on a long-term basis and with potential for 
greater amounts, surely it should not be ignored. How long it will take 
for our economy to recover from its present slump is unknown. The mining 
industry is at a low ebb and with hundreds of miners unemployed at the 
present time, should this opportunity potential employment be lost? 
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Hopefully the provincial government, the affected municipalities and the 
company can work together to reach an equitable solution to ensure that 
economic benefits are kept in Ontario. 


TRANSMISSION LINE 
Introduction 


When studies were first done to establish the mineral potential of 
the mine, the joint companies felt that the required electrical power 
Supplied from diesel fuelled generators would be sufficient. Further 
studies revealed mineral potential greater than was expected. The 
joint companies realized that diesel-fuelled generators would be unable 
to supply the amount of power required to operate the mine-mill complex, 
the campsite and other associated facilities. Hence, the joint companies 
decided that a power line would be required. 


Ontario Hydro had spent many months conducting a complete environ- 
mental assessment study for a route selection from Hunta to the mine. 
A complete environmental assessment study with public participation as 
a very large factor requires a minimum of two years to complete. Mecha- 
nisms which corroborate Ontario Hydro's responsibility to the concept 
of open planning are: , 
citizens working committees 
public information centres 
public meetings 
speaking engagements 
field trips of hydro facilities 
field contacts (one-to-one discussions) 
media (news releases, feature articles, advertisements ) 
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letters 
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minutes of meetings 


9) 

0) status reports 

1) background material 
2) 


Ontario Hydro Resource Staff 


Ontario Hydro has prepared a document entitled PUBLIC PARTICIPATION 
IN ROUTE AND SITE PLANNING. This general document applying to all Hydro 
route studies; 


(1) describes the public participation process as it evolved up 
to 1980 

( 2) reviews the reasons for involving the public 

( 3) discusses the role of the public in Ontario Hydro's planning 
studies 

4) discusses methods of participation 

(5) discusses the means of evaluating the effectiveness of the 

public participation program, 


Because of time and cost constraints, Campbell Red Lake Mines 
decided to construct the line themselves. Private firms are not obli- 
gated to meet the required criteria of the E.A. Act. The company chose 
not to follow the route proposed by Ontario Hydro, that route being 
from the Hunta Station, East across Cochrane to the Detour Lake Road 
and then following the line of the road to the mine. Instead a route 
was chosen just south of Kattawagami Lake and would then follow the 
road alignment to the site. The reasons behind this decision are 
given in the ENVIRONMENTAL ANALYSIS OF ALTERNATIVE TRANSMISSION ALIGNMENTS 
document prepared by The Environmental Applications Group Ltd. for the 
Detour Lake Venture. They were as follows: 


(1) The cost differential between the two alignment options is 
considerable. Even higher construction costs would be 
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(1) incurred if the Hunta route were to follow the proposed 
Detour road alignment exactly, as was recommended by the 
Ontario Ministry of Natural Resources. 


( 2) Future land use restrictions and short-term disruption would 
be experienced by urban-agricultural communities during and 
subsequent to construction phases of the project. 


( 3) There appears to be little basis for assuming that negative 
impacts on the fly-in tourist outfitter industry, including 
decreased revenues, would result from power line construction. 


( 4) The length of the Hunta route is such that construction would 
have to take place during warm weather periods, as well as | 
during the winter, thereby increasing potentials for soil 
erosion and further disturbances to urban and agricultural 
areas. 


DETOUR LAKE ROAD 


The problems begin with the proponency issue; the question of who 
was to fund the road and whether the E.A. Act was or was not to apply. 
The government's main interest in building the road was desire to keep 
the benefits of the mine in Ontario. "Quebec had already offered to 
construct a road to the provincial boundary free of charge to the 
company" «¢ To connect the mine site to the Quebec boundary would be 
very much shorter than to link it to established roads in Ontario. 


Needless to say the company would have chosen the route to Quebec 
if the Ontario government hadn't offered to pay for the majority of the 
road. 


The government was to construct approximately 120 km of the road 


from the end of Highway 652 to the Kattawagami River and the company 
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was to build the remaining 40 km to the Detour Lake mine site. As a. 
government sponsored road with the Ministry of Transportations and | 
Communications as the proponent, the Detour Lake road became immediately 
subject to the Act. 


The Environmental Applications Group was hired by the M.T.C. to 
prepare the required E.A. document. In a volume that is about six 
inches thick only one and a half pages under the heading of PUBLIC 
PARTICIPATION covered the public's concerns. 


The public was given a chance to express opinions in a very 
informal meeting on December 16, 1980, in Cochrane. At this time an 
opportunity was given to “examine the proposed road alignment and 
consider all issues relating to it...". It should be noted at this 
point that a route had already been selected from a number of proposals. 


In addition to this public meeting the company made contact with 
"knowledgeable individuals in the region (namely 20 or 30) for the 
purpose of identifying information sources and examining concerns 
related to the road development". These contacts were made through 
written correspondence, telephone conversations, and meetings. 
Information in the form of pamphlets, maps, and verbal presentations 
stressed the benefits of the mine development and did not discuss the 


environmental affects to any great extent. 


As events unfolded the Detour Lake road was exempted from the 
E.A. Act before the public had the opportunity to review the E.A. 


document. 


From an article in the Northland Post on December 8, 1982, the 
V.P. of operations with Campbell Red Lake Mines noted that supplies 
had been hauled to the site on a winter road that runs from LaSarre, 


Quebec. 
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It was indicated that this was a temporary situation that would end when 
the Detour Lake road was completed. 


From a different article of the same paper, a member of the Ministry 
of Municipal Affairs and Housing's Community Planning Advisory Branch 
(C.P.A.D.), Mr. Ken Beadman commented that “one major factor is the mine 
may fly workers into the mine on a weekly basis from Timmins and Cochrane", 
hinting that the Detour Lake road may not be used as heavily as initially 
anticipated. This comment is in referral to the C.P.A.D.'s recently 
completed community impact study. 


The implications of this article indicate the need for government, 
industry, and Ontario suppliers to work together to assure that the road 
be utilized to supply the requirements of the mine from Ontario sources. 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT ACT IN APPLICATION 


The E.A. Act passed through the legislature in 1975. In the last 
seven years there has been much said regarding the viability of the Act. 
As our "environment" is one of continuous change and as the E.A. Act is 
still very young, an ongoing examination of the Act is necessary in order 
to ensure that the purpose of the Act can and will be implemented. 


The definition of the environment in the Act is very broad. It 
includes not only the natural environment but man as well. Social, eco- 
nomic, cultural and environmental factors are therefore to be taken into 
account in all environmental assessments. 


The purpose of the Act as stated in section two "is the betterment 
of the people of the whole or any part of Ontario by providing for the 
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protection, conservation and wise management in Ontario of the environ- 
ment". But does the Act so provide? Are all decisions made with regards 
to possible benefits and the alleviation and prevention of any adverse 
effects to the environment? 


The North's resources are being continually utilized. As developments 
occur northern residents are left to deal with the problems that directly 
result from such developments. It is believed that local residents should 
have first priority in the use and benefits derived from the resources of 
this region. It might be considered to be Northern Benefits Package. 


Under Section 14(1) (v) in the E.A. Act, “where the Minister has ac- 
cepted an environmental assessment of an undertaking ... he may designate 
that the proponent enter into one or more agreements related to the under- 
taking with any person with respect to such matters as the Minister 
considers necessary". 


APPLICATION OF THE ACT 
Private Undertakings 


The Environmental Assessment Act applies to every undertaking in the 
public sector unless otherwise exempted; undertakings in the private sector 
are exempted unless so designated. Section 3(b) of the Act states that 
the Act will apply to private undertakings only on and after a day to be 
proclaimed. That to date has not occurred. 


LAND USE PLANS 


Final decisions on the Ministry of Natural Resources’ land use plans 
are expected to be made this month and will be operational until the year 
2000. Although they are subject to the Act, they had been exenpted until 
July 1979. Although the exemption was not renewed, land use planning was 
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not made to comply with the regulations under the E.A. Act from July 1979 
to the present time. Land Use Plans cover all areas of management regard- 
ing: 

mineral resources 

forest resources 

aggregate resources 

agricultural resources 

fisheries resources 

wildlife resources 

provincial parks 

crown land resources 


cottaging 
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land and water, 


Certainly these resources are the very things that make up the 
definition of the environment in the E.A. Act. The purpose of the Act 
includes the “wise management in Ontario of the environment" and hence 
Land Use Plans should be prepared in conjunction with the E.A. Act. 

One might note that the M.N.R.'s policy of public participation and 
their approach to the development of the L.U.P.'s are quite conducive to 


the protection of the environment. 
FOREST MANAGEMENT AGREEMENTS 


Forest activities go back to Canada's early settlement years. 
Although F.M.A.'s were first signed in 1979 their history can be traced to 
1849 with the first Crown Timber Act. Government throughout the years 
has realized the importance of improved forest management and planning. 
Northern communities such as Iroquois Falls, Smooth Rock Falls, Kapuskasing, 
etc. derive their livelihoods from the forest industry. It is imperative 
that they are protected. Forest management agreements are exempt from the 
E.A. Act until December 31, 1982. 
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F.M.A.'s in conjunction with the E.A. Act could provide a further stabili- 
zing element between the wood processing companies’ economic goals and the 
Stability of our forest resources. 


PROBLEMS OF APPLICABILITY OF THE ACT 


There are many "snags" and "hitches" in the Act's application which 
must be contended with. The exemption process warrants closer examina- 
tion and recommendations thereof. 


Adequate time has been allotted for the phasing-in process to occur. 
By now the private sector should be well acquainted with the Act and 
further exemptions or renewal of exemptions should occur only in those 
cases where a project is considered to be environmentally insignificant. 
The Ministry of the Environment has allowed such projects that fall 
within the provisions of Section 44 to be exempt from the legislation of 
Act during this phasing-in period. Many projects have a lifespan of ten, 
twenty years, or longer and have been exonerated because of the '"grand- 
father clause" (i.e. Section 44). Provisions have had to be made to 
allow for the phasing-in of such projects within a given amount of time, 
otherwise, undue hardship would have been created for the proponents of 


such projects. 


Careful scrutiny of Section 29 reveals the powers of the Minister 
to exempt an undertaking where he "is in the opinion that it is in the 
public interest..." Section 40(f) gives further powers to the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council. He may exempt any undertaking without due cause or 
reason. This does not insinuate that this is in fact the case but a 
clear definition of authority and duty should be stipulated. One should 
not have to presume when dealing with the "letter of the law". 
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In reference to "in the opinion", such decisions should not be 
forced upon one individual but, in accordance with the democratic system, 
they should be representative of all parties involved. 


A clear definition of "the public interest" is required to ensure 
that the decision to exempt is based on solid reasoning. There icra 
constant confrontation between economic development and environmental 
protection. Guidelines must be developed in order to arrive at the most 
viable trade-off. Where in most cases development infers adverse 
environmental impacts, compromises must be made. There should be no 
clear winner or loser, but rather a sharing of the benefits and the 
responsibilities. 


Once a clear definition between “environmentally significant” and 
"environmentally insignificant" is established, the Class E.A. becomes 
less of a problem. A “bump up" process is necessary to prevent an 
environmentally significant project from remaining under a ClassubeAs 
designation. The tendency for proponents to lump as many projects 
under one class is inevitable. Examination of projects under Class be Acs 
should be a continuous process to prohibit this practice. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN THE E.A. ACT 


Public Participation in EAS 


The E.A. Act with respect to the meaning of environment encompasses 
a vast array of activities that occur everyday in local communities. A 
multitude of decisions are made regarding these activities and there 1s 
considerable concern with how the public component is represented in the 
decision-making process of the E.A. Act. 
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Section 7(2) of the E.A. Act allows the public to review the 
environmental assessment document once notice has been given OT TUS 
acceptance by the Minister of the Environment. The process is initiated 
when the proponent, with certain objectives in mind, identifies all alter- 
native ways and methods of achieving the objectives. After examination, 
the most acceptable alternative and method is chosen and put forward as 
the undertaking. If given approval the proponent prepares an E.A. of the 
undertaking subject to Section 5(3) of the E.A. Act. Throughout this 
process, the proponent is not required by any regulation(s) in the Act to 
incorporate public opinion. 


Even so the M.O.E. has prepared GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR THE PREPARA- 
TION OF ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS. These guidelines suggest to the 
proponent the desirability of the public component in the preparation of 


environmental assessment. 


"Public involvement is of particular importance in choosing the 
most acceptable alternative." 


"During the planning process ... the proponent is strongly advised 
to involve the public. It can be of great assistance to the pro- 
ponent in preparing the E.A. document, and in facilitating its 
passage through the review process and public hearing (if held)." 


"The proponent is likely to be on firmer ground if evidence can be 
presented of previous consultation with those likely to be affected 
by the undertaking or its alternatives." 


"Such public involvement can identify background information and 
local perspectives possibly previously unknown to the proponent, 
and can provide data on public goals, attitudes and values. 

Public participation early in the planning process may highlight 
areas of public concern, perhaps thereby helping to avoid confront- 
ation between proponent and public, and consequent delay of the 
proposal. The public may also put forward alternative solutions 

to problems which otherwise would not have been perceived." 
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The Class E.A. deserves separate comment. Class E.A.'s are rela- 
tively small in scale, recur frequently and have a generally predictable 


range of effects. 


What is of concern is that the number of undertakings under one 
Class £.A. is unlimited and there will be many decisions made concern- 
ing different projects, perhaps in different areas. One must be extremely 
careful however, in defining the public component in the Class E.A. As 
projects under one Class E.A. are "likely to cause relatively minor ef- 
fects in most cases", there exists the possibility of superfluous public 
representation. The Class E.A. is necessary to prevent the duplication 
of information and hence the resultant loss of time and money. Perhaps, 
the Class E.A. is not used to the extent possible, especially on the 
municipal level, where from town to town developments are generally of 
the same type. That is development relating to waterworks, landfill sites, 
road construction, etc... Of course the possibility exists that one or 
more projects under a Class E.A. will cause major effects. As was dis- 
cussed earlier a "bump up" process would facilitate the proceedings that 


would be required. 


The M.0.E. has given separate suggestions in the GUIDELINES with 
respect to the public component in the Class E.A. document. 


"the means of ensuring public access to and participation in the 
process should be stated" 


"With regard to class undertakings, the proponent should outline, 
in the Class environmental assessment document, the mandatory and 
discretionary opportunities which will be provided for public 
participation as an integral part of decision-making for each 
project within the Class." 


"The proponent should remember that ... a public hearing on the 
Class E.A. itself (if held) before the E.A.B. may take place only 
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once. It is therefore very important that the procedure for public 
involvement in the planning process of the various projects under 
the terms of the Class E.A. be clearly set out." 


"The Class E.A. should also describe the criteria and procedures by 
which the proponent or the public may require a "specific" environ- 
mental assessment to be prepared for a particular project within 
the class."q 


It should be noted that the GUIDELINES are purely advisory. 


PUBLIC PARTICIPATION IN E.A.B. HEARINGS 


Section 7(2) of the E.A. Act makes provisions for the public to 
request a hearing with regards to the undertaking, the environmental as- 
sessment and the review of the E.A. document within 30 days (or such 
longer period as may be stated) of the giving of notice in accordance with 
Section 7(1). In reference to Section 7(1): 


. the Minister shall give notice of 


( i) the receipt of the assessment, 
( ii) the completion of the preparation of the review, 


(iii) the place or places where the assessment and review may be 
inspected, and 


( iv) such other matters as the Minister considers necessary or 


advasabtle.w.., 


This means that up to four notices will be given. Section 7(2) 
states, "within 30 days of the giving of notice". Which notice is being 


referred to? It is not stated. 
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One might also wonder what is included in the Minister's decision 
regarding a time extension? Is the public fairly represented in this 
decision? 


PUBLIC AWARENESS 


Steps should be taken to improve public participation in the Act. 
The decision-making process will be incomplete if the public is unaware 
of the Act, the proceedings under it and their rights with respect to 
the Act. Section 32(d)(e) of the Act makes provisions for the necessary 
education of the public with respect to the environment or environmental 
assessments. 


PUBLIC FUNDING 
The Minister under Section 32(f) may, 


"make grants and loans for research or the training of persons 
with respect to the environment or environmental assessments in 
such amounts and upon such terms and conditions as the Minister, 
subject to the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in Council, 
may determine;" 


This fails to provide the public with sufficient funding if they 
are to participate in the decision-making process. A substantial amount 
of money is needed for research in order to prepare a submission before 
the hearing and to cover the costs for the hearing(s) itself. Most 
interest groups, individuals and/or municipalities are financially 
unable to prepare for a hearing(s). Interested parties may have no 
option but to back out of the proceedings if more than one hearing is 
necessary, aS is often the case. 
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If these parties are to be fairly represented in any and all decisions 
made with regards to the environment, funding must be provided. 


It should be noted that the Consolidated Hearings Act which was 
passed in 1981 does provide for the cost of hearings before the Board. 
The E.A. Act must be updated to allow for the same provisions. 


GENERAL AND SPECIFIC GUIDELINES 
FOR THE PREPARATION OF ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENTS 


In the discussions on public participation in the LE. Aeynets one 
fact remains clear concerning the GENERAL GUIDELINES; they are merely 
advisory. These guidelines could be more effective as a tool for the 
preparation of environmental assessments. Phrases such as "should 
contain", "should outline", "the proponent is strongly advised", are of 
little value as the proponent is given maximum flexibilitys These 
guidelines must be strealined so that there is no doubt as to what 
should be contained in the E.A. document. 


In addition to the GENERAL GUIDELINES the M.O.E. "may prepare 
generic guidelines to assist the proponent in preparing environmental 
assessments. These generic guidelines are prepared in such cases 
where there is the possibility that there might be submitted many 
specific undertakings of a similar type. If many such undertakings are 
being submitted then, the M.O.E. should be able to prepare ‘specific’ 


rather than 'generic' guidelines. 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE REVISION OF THE E.A. ACT 
1. So that the E.A. Act can be implemented as to its purpose, Vcr as 


recommended that undertakings by private industries be subject to 
the Act to the same extent as municipal and provincial sectors. 
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2. It is recommended that the public interest should be represented in 
the E.A. Act to a greater extent. Recommendations in the GENERAL 
GUIDELINES for public participation to the proponent are insufficient, 


3. It is recommended that Section 7(1) of the Act be revised so that 
notice shall be given: 


( i) where an undertaking has been made subject or has been 
designated, under the Act 


( ii) where an undertaking has not been designated under the 
Act 


(iii) of the completion of the specific guidelines 


( iv) of the date of the E.A.B. hearing (if held), and the 
place where it shall be held 


in addition to those already mentioned; by the Ministry to those 


persons as stated in Section 7(1). 


4. In order to promote improved public awareness of the Act and the 
proceedings under the Act, the Minister should further implement 
such mechanisms as described in Section 32(d) and 32(e). 


5. Where municipalities and the public in general are unable to 
obtain sufficient monies for: 


( i) preparation of presentations for hearings before the 


Board, and/or; 
( ii) the costs of hearings before the Board; 


It is recommended that funding be provided. 


A regulation body would be needed to: 
( i) ensure proper distribution of funds 


( ii) determine who should be responsible for the payment 


of such funds 
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In order to avoid issues of proponency designation where both govern- 
ment and private industry are involved such designation should be 
clearly defined in the E.A. Act. The following are options for 
consideration: 


( i) The E.A. Act be revised to give the power to the Minister 
of the Environment to designate the proponent, or our 
preferred option; 


( ii) The Minister of the Environment could initiate a process 
in which potential proponents would arrive at a mutual 
agreement regarding the proponency of stipulated under- 
takings. Failing such agreement, the responsibility of 
the decision would revert to the Minister, solely, and 
his decision would be final. 


In review of the GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR THE PREPARATION OF ENVIRON- 


MENTAL ASSESSMENTS, the Guidelines, to better support the E.A. Act, 


should become policy specifying the step by step requirements of the 
Act. 

To ensure that proponents fulfill the requirements of Section 5(3) 
in the E.A. document, monitoring should occur throughout its prepa- 
ration so that any deficiencies in the document can be rectified 
before it is complete. 


A separate monitoring body could be created to ensure that all 
exemption approvals are made in accordance with the purpose, and 
the regulations of the Act. It could be called the EXEMPTIONS 


ADVISORY BOARD. As well, the monitoring body could make recommenda- 


tions to alter the E.A. Act which would reflect the changing 


environment. 


Recommendations for the Revision of the ESAsrAct Page 2] 


9. The E.A. Board should require specific contractual agreements concern-— 
ing local northern benefits to be signed between the involved town(s) 
and proponent(s) as a condition for the approval of the undertaking. 
Benefits accruing from developments North of 50th parallel should be 
distributed to those communities South of 50th parallel as they 
experience the negative effects of resource development North of 50th 
parallel. 


RECOMMENDATION FOR FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


1) Concerning the Ontario government's general employment policy with 


Quebec. 


There are a number of Quebec residents that have received permission 
by the Ontario government to work in Ontario while still residing in 
Quebec. This practice, however has not been reciprocated by the Quebec 
government. Jobs are being given to Quebeckers while the unemployment 
rate in Ontario continues to escalate. The Ontario government's primary 
concern should be for the people of Ontario. Although the unemployment 
rate in Quebec has been higher than that jin Ontario for all of this year, 
this does not negate the fact that we in Ontario and especially those 
industry towns are as well facing a grave unemployment situation. Per- 
haps the Ontario government's general policy regarding this matter needs 


to be reviewed. They must be made aware of this ongoing problem. 


A presentation from THE COCHRANE AND AREA SKIDDERS, TRUCKERS AND 
HEAVY EQUIPMENT ASSOCIATION has already been given concerning this 
issue.1, They have gone into great detail and in their recommendations 


urge the Ontario government to act on behalf of workers in Ontario. We 


support their recommendations. 


This recommendation concurs with #9. 


ii) It is recommended that the present exemptions on Land Use Plans 


and Forest Management Agreements not be renewed. 
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DETOUR LAKE GOLD EXPLORATION MIGHT BE JUST TIP OF ICEBERG 


DETOUR LAKE PROJECT 


DETOUR LAKE - “It's only just begun," says project geologist Joe 
Spiteri. 


The Detour Lake gold mining joint venture (200 km north of Timmins) 
is moving steadily toward its projected start of operations in October 
of 1983, but Spiteri, who works out of the Detour Lake office in the 101 
mall in Timmins, says his project may eventually be just "one of many" 


in the same area. 


"There is a very high likelihood that other ore bodies will be 
found in this same general area," he said. "We've got 200 claims, a 
quarter-square mile each, tied up, so that only represents a 50-square 
mile area. 1 think other companies will be undertaking exploration of 
this area." 


Spiteri says that while he has no firm information that other 
exploration programs are turning up anything, he suggested that past 
history would indicate that other ore deposits would be found. 


"Tl envision a camp, perhaps not on the scale of the Porcupine 
Camp, but maybe something like Red Lake, where two or three mines are 
operating. 


"Once the road is in, access is going to be so much easier," he 


Said. 
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Detour Lake Project 


"TI know about the concern everyone has for the environment, but 
I think as the area is developed mineralogically, a permanent townsite 


of some kind is going to evolve." 


The project is costing $147 million, not including the cost of any 
future underground development. Amoco Canada Ltd., one of three partners 
in the venture (along with Campbell Red Lake and Dome Mines Ltd.) has 
spent another $18 million in pre-development exploration. 


"We're going to begin with an open pit operation," says Spiteri, 
"because it's a lot easier to get heavy equipment operators that it is 
to get skilled miners. We envision a maximum pit 650 meters long by 
250 meters wide, with a depth of 120 vertical metres from the surface." 


Construction on the concentrator is "about half done" says site 
supervisor for technical services, David Henderson. In the extraction 
process, grinding will be fully autogenous (large pieces of ore are 
used to grind small pieces - no steel balls are required), and cyanidation 
and the carbon-in-pulp process will be used to extract the gold. 


Production capacity of the building going up right now will be 
2,000 tons per day. A building expansion will be required for expan- 
sion to 3,000 tons per day. Upon expansion, Detour wil] be Canada's 


largest mine. 


Ontario transportation and communications minister James Snow 
visited the site, along with Cochrane North MPP Rene Piche (PC). Snow 
was on hand to view the progress being made on the road to the site. 
The 150 km road is being built Northeast of Highway 652, east of 
Cochrane. 
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MEETINGS IN TORONTO 


GOVT. RECEPTIVE TO I.F. GETTING DETOUR BENEFITS 


ee rec neem pie a ae SA OS 


IROQUOIS FALLS (Staff) - A plan to link up the Detour Lake gold 
property with the Town of Iroquois Falls by way of Abitibi-Price Inc. 
haul routes was well received by the provincial government says Mayor 
Lawrence Cutten. 


The gold field, labelled to become the major Canadian producer, 
lies 150 km northeast of here. 


The first in a series of meetings was held Monday in Toronto 
between representatives of town council, the chamber of commerce and 
Natural Resources Minister James Auld, Transportation and Communica- 
tions Minister James Snow, Northern Affairs Minister Leo Bernier, 
Cochrane North MPP and Resources Development Secretary Rene Brunelle 
and Cochrane South MPP Alan Pope, minister without portfolio. 


The meeting initially was surrounded by an air of secrecy when 
a ban as to its contents was ordered. 


PROGRESS 


In the first news release on the issue to date, Pope said the 
purpose of the meeting was to obtain a progress report on the Detour 
Lake project as well as receive some indication of the phasing of 


the development. 
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Govt. Receptive to I.F. Getting Detour Benefits 


And although no commitments were made by the province, Mayor 
Cutten said today he is satisfied with the meeting. 


The mayor said the Iroquois Falls delegation impressed upon 
the government the importance of an access road from the town to the 
property. 


The Abitibi haul routes, owned and maintained by the company, 
intersect Highway 652 and lead to the mine site, said Mayor Cutten. 


The province now is faced with the task of selecting an access 
route to the site. Both Iroquois Falls and the Town of Cochrane have 
expressed concern that the road would be built from Quebec instead of 
in Ontario, allowing the transportation of supplies and employees to 
flow across the Quebec boarder. 


Mayor Cutten said the town made the government aware that the 
startup of the mine would coincide with the job reduction here as a 
result of the new Abitibi newsprint machine. 


He said he feels Iroquois Falls and the Town of Cochrane have 
enough available lots to service the Detour Lake work force. 


The government realizes that no single community can absorb the 
total Detour Lake workforce, said Mayor Cutten, adding that it also 
recognizes the reasonableness of the Iroquois Falls proposal. 
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Govt. Receptive to I.F. Getting Detour Benefits 


He said both towns are working closely together so that the 
benefits will go to both communities. 


JOINT EFFORT 


vit's a total. joint,etfort, he said, 


The delegation also pressed the government to guarantee that 
the Detour Lake project would benefit both communities as well as all 
of Northern Ontario. No guarantee was made, said Mayor Cutten, but 
he said the government was receptive to the idea. 


Assurances were given at the meeting that no decision has been 
made on the use of existing roads and that council will be notified 
before any final decision is made, said the mayor. 
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AN EDITORIAL 


NEED ROAD TO NORTHEAST TO OPEN VAST POTENTIAL 


Rene Brunelle calls it "a sleeping giant" and there is no doubt 
that the Detour Lake Mine development in particular and development 
of the whole of Northeastern Ontario will be just as grand as the 


provincial secretary for resources development dreams it will be. 


According to Malcolm Taschereau, president of Dome Mines, 
which has signed a joint venture with Amoco Canada Petroleum Company 
Limited, for joint exploration of the Detour Lake property, there is 
"no question there is a mine there, the question is its size." 
Another question is subsidiary gold mining prospects and whether 
they will be found in Northeastern Ontario, or 13 kilometres to the 


east in Quebec. 


And, as if the new gold mine now under extensive exploration 
wasn't enough to give promise to a bright future for Northeastern 
Ontario, there is the long-known wealth and potential of the 
Onakawana lignite and allied deposits to be considered. 


All of which leads to the necessity of the construction of 
provincial development roads to these important sites of wealth, 
not only wealth for Northeastern Ontario, but for all of the 


province. 
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Need Road to Northeast to Open Vast Potential 


True, it will be at least 1983 before anything is done to develop 
Onakawana as a lignite-fired generating station site if that proposal 
is adopted after all necessary studies have been completed, but 
lignite as a generating station fuel is not the only option available 
to Onakawana, according to Olaf Wolff. 


The lignite could also be converted to methanol and supply a 
large share of this fossil fuel-saving additive to cut Canadian 
consumption of conventional sources for the next 30 to 40 years. 


And although Detour Lake isn't expected to go into production 
for at least another six years, its officials have indicated a 
preferance for a north-south road link, preferably with Cochrane, 
along which they would establish a townsite when development of the 
new gold mine becomes a reality. 


The time to think about construction of a development road 
into Northeastern Ontario, or even a series of development roads 
which will lead to the tapping of what is believed to be the great 
development potential of this region is now. 


To await the time of actual production at these two important 
mine sites is to wait until it is too late to prevent Detour Lake 
from looking eastward to Quebec not only for its hydro-electric power, 
but its manpower and the other needs of a producing gold mining 


property. 
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Need Road to Northeast to Open Vast Potential 


At present, Leo Bernier, the provincial minister of Northern 
Affairs, is content to await the results of future development at 
gold mine site before deciding whether the Ontario government should 
commit itself to building a road. 


But he ignores Onakawana, which although it is served with a 
railroad, still needs a road link to achieve its potential, parti- 
cularly if its future as a fuel source for a hydro generating plant 


are not realized. 


The future of Northeastern Ontario looks brighter than it has 
in years, but the province can make the future even brighter by 
meeting its responsibility for providing the facilities new industry 
in Northeastern Ontario will need. 
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PROOF PROVIDED OF MINE INTEREST IN ABITIBI WORKERS 


IROQUOIS FALLS (staff) - Proof was offered this morning that 
Cochrane South MPP Alan Pope (PC) has been successful in receiving 
assurances from a mining company that any employee laid off from 
Abitibi-Price mill here will have "job opportunities" available, 
if interested. 


At a meeting with members of the various union locals in the 
mill, Pope and Ontario Labor Minister Dr. Robert Elgie released a 
letter from Campbell Red Lake Mines Ltd., which is undertaking a 
$143.2 million gold mine development project at Detour Lake, 135 
kilometres northeast of here. 


The creation of fulltime jobs at the mine, which is a project 
of Campbell's parent company, Dome Mines Ltd. and Amoco Canada 
Petroleum Co., is expected to happen about the time that a revova- 
tion to the mill here will eliminate aboutrdi3lj0bss 


The changes to the paper mill will guarantee the jobs of 
another 1154 workers for many years to come. In order to encourage 
Abitibi to modernize the mill, the provincial Progressive Conserva- 
tive government provided .$15 million and the federal government 
$7.5 million of the $118 million cost. 


It has been estimated by the company that only 103 jobs will 
be affected, although the agreement with the two senior governments 
allows Abitibi to eliminate 131. 
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It is expected that some workers will take early retirement, others 
will not be replaced when they leave the company's employment 
(attrition) and some will be retrained for other jobs. 


In a letter to Pope, Campbell vice-president, operations C. H. 
Brehaut of Toronto says: "Ken Hill, project manager for Detour Lake, 
and myslef have already entered into discussion with T. M. Devine 
(mill manager) of Abitibi-Price and have established a working 
relationship with Abitibi-Price on this matter. 


"It will be to our advantage to attract as many of these people 
as we can because of their strong northern roots and I can assure 
you that job opportunities and training arrangements will be available 
to all those who are interested." 


Dr. Elgie said to the union representatives that "experience 
Shows when the news of a layoff first comes out there is a great deal 
of anxiety on the part of the workers and their families. This is 
usually proven to be unjustified when the issue is settled." 


WORKING TOGETHER 


The labor minister said he has been working closely with his 
cabinet colleague, Pope is minister without portfolio in the Bill 
Davis cabinet, and even has assigned one of his assistants to be 
involved in the on-going discussions with Abitibi and Dome. 


"My ministry will make certain no harm occurs to Abitibi 
workers because of the situation created by the modernization," 
said the labor minister. 


ee ei ed 
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Working Together 
He said there was a manpower adjustment committee which will 


assist those workers who want to get into other employment fields. 
Upgarding and retraining also will be available. 
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